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Vout. I. 


EDMUND RUFFIN, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


ON THE USE OF MARINE MANURES. 


- 


yo the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


It has often been to me a subject of surprise, 
that the various substances abounding on the 
shores of the Chesapeake and its tributaries, and 
which, for the want of'a generic name, LT shall class 
under the general head of marine manures, have at- 
tracted so little attention in Virginia. Whilst our 


more enterprising and industrious neighbors of 


Maryland, have by the liberal use of these means, 
been converting a barren and exhausted soil into 
fertile and productive fields, the farmers of Kast- 
ern Virginia, with the most abundant resources 
within their reach, seem to have been almost en- 
tirely ignorant of their value, or indifferent about 
their application. I deem it not amiss, therefore, 
to call the attention of the farmers on tide-water to 
the value of these resources, by communicating 
for your Register, theugh in a hasty and imperfect 
manner, my experiments and reflections on this 
interesting subject. 

Under the head of marine manures, I shall em- 
brace, in the order of their respective values, sea 


weed, ( 4lga marina, ) or sea ware, as itis called | 


on the Kastern Shore of Maryland; Indian bank 
shells, oyster shell lime and marsh mud. 

About two years ago, finding it utterly vain to 
attempt to improve a large and exhausted farm, 
by the unaided resources of the stable and farm 
yard, | determined to look out for some other 
means of improvement. [ accordingly commenc- 
ed on my Potomac farm vigorous and extensive 
operations with the marine manures of which I 
have spoken. [committed a fatal error however, 
ul the outset, in adhering to the ruinous three-shifi 
system, without the aid of artificial grasses, upon 
which, | verily believe, no great or permanent 
impovement can be effected with any thing short 
of amountain of stable manure, and hands and 
teams without limit, to apply it. [t is true, that 
upon this system, by great attention and the revu- 
lar application of all the fertilizing means within 
the reach of our tide-water farms, crops may be 
considerably increased, and the land gradually 
improved : butlet this great attention be in the 
least remitred, and the diminished returns of the 
firm will soon demonstrate the deterioration of the 
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vation of clover, and I have no doubt I shall svon | 


reap the reward of my labor, in the increase of’ 


my crops, and the permanent improvement of my 
land, . 
I soon found, in the application of manures, that 
No great reliance could be placed onthe oceasional 
Servie " » . . 
Pivices of the farm hands and teams. T therefore 


“Ousisting of a man, a woman, and two small boys 


us . ’ - j 
Just larve enough to follow the carts, with two | 


Ci 8 » y . eo . 

- Properly constructed, and an abundant sup- 
, TY: ° r i } 

y - oxen, With this foree exclusively devoted 

“thie Nleeting and carling out manure, FE applied 

during the fast 
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whole annual expense, including estimated wages 
wear and tear of carts, &e. may be fairly set down 
at $250, making the manure cost about five cents 
aload. Yet few of our farmers can be convinced 
that they can spare time and labor for this essen- 
tial operation. 

My farm bordering more than a mile on the 
Potomac, aflords a fine opportunity of collecting 
the sea weed, and my principal and most success- 
ful experiments have been with this valuable ma- 
nure. For nine months inthe year, fromthe Ist 
of August to the Jst of May, it is in great abun- 
dance, and my carts have usually carried out, ac- 
cording to circumstances, from 15 to 30 leads a 
day. During the last year | applied to various 
crops about 3000 loads of this mauure, and with 
great effect upon all. My first experiment was with 
corn. IT applied itat the rate of about 70 loads to 
the acre, in the water-furrows of a field in- 
tended for com the next year, and listed upon it, 
The eflect on the corn was immeditte and power- 
ful; doubling, Lam confident, the crop on the poor- 
est and lightest parts of the field, and greatly im- 
proving itwherever apphed. [next applied it’ en 
a piece of very poor Jand, at the same rate, and fal- 
lowed for wheat, leaving in the middle of the lota 
space of two acres, unmanured, which had pre- 
viously been sowed, as an experiment, with cow- 
peas. ‘The whole was put in wheat during the first 
The wheat on the ma- 
nured land grew off beautifully, leaving far be- 
hind that on the other part of the lot. At Cheist- 
mas it was exceedingly promising; but untortu- 
nately having been sowed too early, the fly in the 
spring nearly destroyed if. During the same fall, 
I applied the sea weed as a top dressing to the 
poorest parts of my wheat and corn land, and in 
parts of the field I had it pioughed in with the 
wheat. Both applications produced most decided 
effects, (he growth of wheat being thick and luxu- 
riant on Jand which before this manuring was not 
considered capable of producing wheatatall. The 
fital mildew, however, of the last summer, greatly 
injured the crop although it did not aflect those 
portions of the field, by any means as much, as 
other parts to which this manure had not been ap- 
plied. 

My next experiment was with oats, on which 


’ ) the eflect of this manure was truly astonishing. 1 
aid. [have since adopted the four-field rotation, 
With a standing pasture and the extensive culti-| 


selected the poorest knoll in my field, bordering 
upon a small stream, along the side of which 
was a strip of land considered rich. T gave a 


liberal dressing to the knoll, and leit the bottom 


unmanured, and fallowed during winter for oats, 
whieh were sowed in March at the rate of two 
bushels to the acre. When Pprepared this piece 
of land for oats, aa intelligent neigliber and friend 


“sy of mine remarked to me, that i PT sneceeded in 
Cetailed for that exclusive purpose a regular foree, | 


vetting a crop from it, he would never afterwards 


doubt the efficacy of sea weed. 
We visited the farm tovether shortly before 


harvest, and he expressed the yvreatest astonish- 
ment at the growth of the oute. The line was dis- 
tinetly visible which marked the extent of the ma- 


year upwards of 5,000 loads. “The | nuring; the oats on the poor knoll being trom 6 
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12 inches higher than those on the rich bottom. 1 
verily believe 1 do not exaggerate, when I say 
that the oats were higher than some of the corn 
stalks of the crop preceding the manuring. IT tried 
this manure also as a lop dressing for oats followed 
by clover, with decided benefit on both crops. Its 
great efficacy in counteracting the etlects of 
drought is very remakable, and was. strikingly 
exhibited in my field of corn during the excessive 
drought of lastsuinmer. ‘The parts manured with 





sea weed comtinued green, long afier the rest of the 
field had faded, and produced a tolerable crop, not- 
withstanding the great severity of the drought. I 
am now muking an application of it, the operation 
of which I have yet totest. [am top-dressing a 
field of clover sowed last spring, that I design to 
fallow for wheat nextsummer. [ have been in- 
formed by an intelligent gentleman who witnessed 
the experiment in New Jersey, that good farmers 
in that state purchase this manure on the sea coast 
at 25 cents a load, and afier carting it several 
miles into the interior, apply it with profit to their 
grass lands. thave little doubt that my experi- 
ment will be euccessful. 

In an admirabie treatise on agriculture in the 
New Edinburgh Encyclopedia,* (to which, if it 
has not already attracted your notice, [ would beg 
leave to direct your attention, as furnishing many 
valuable extracts for your Register, ) the opinion ts 
expressed, that ‘in one respect sea weed is prefe- 
rable to the richest dung, because it does not pro- 
duce such a quantity of weeds.” Ido not know 











whether its effect will be so permanent or not, but | 
for a single crop, [hazard nothing in saying that 
in sufficient quantity it is equal to the best stable 
manure. 

The wonderful effects of this manure are not to 
be attributed so much to the vegetable matter 
which it contains, asto the quantity of salts and 
animal mucilage intermixed with it. It is doubt- 
less this animal matter (consisting of sea nettles, 
young shell fish, and the spawn and feces of the 
finny tribe,) that produces so striking an effect on 
wheat on light lands. According to the writer in 
the Encyclopedia to whom I have referred, it has 
produced a wonderful effect on the sea coast of 
England, imparting to light land sufficient tena- 
city to produce wheat, and to resist mildew. I donot 
know what this manure would yield on analysis; but 
I think it probable a quantity of gluten would be 





afforded, which is essential to the growth of wheat; 
and this may account for the remarkable fact ob- 
served both here and in England, that itimparts to 
the lightesi soile the capacity to bear heavy crops 
of wheat. You may find in the Ist vol. of the 
Amenecan Parmer, an interesting letter from Tho- 
mas Gritlin, sq. of Yorktown; and in the 13th 
vol. of the same work, a valuable coimmunication 
from an Eastern Shore farmer, signed ‘ Corn- 
planter,”’ on the great virtues of this manure:T the 
republication of these papers might possibly be of 
service by rousing the attention of some of our 
lethargic farmers, to the inestimable value of an 





* By Robert Brown of Markle, (Scotland,) who was 
a judicious and successful practical farmer on a large 
scale, as well as an excellent writer on agriculture in 
general—two characters which unfortunately, are sel- 
dom found combined in the same person.—[ Ed. 





t “Cornplanter”’ wae republished, p. 314, Farm. Reg. 
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article heretofore regarded by tiiem as a nuisance 
being suffered to remain fermenting and putrelying 
on the shores; and infecting the atmosphere with 
the most fetid and pestilential odors. 

Most of the farms on Potomac abound with; 
banks of partially decomposed oyster shells, whe- 
ther left there by the Indians, or brought to the 
surface by some great convulsion of nature. irom 
the former bed of the river, I leave to geologists tu 
determine. I have used these shells in considera- 
ble quantity, and with very manifest advantage. 
‘They do not act promptly or so powerfully as 
the sea weed, but are probably more permanent in 
their eflects. In combination with sea weed and 
other putrescent manures, they have all the eflects 
of marl in giving permanency to the improve- 
ment. The late Mr. Ellyson Currie, of Lancas- 
ter, who was the most Zealous farmer of my ac- 
quaintance, used these shells very extensively ; 
and whenever I met with him, he expatiated 
with delight and enthusiasm on the great benefit 
derived from them. He used them, however, 
without a sufficient attention to artificial grass- 
es, and probably without the application of a due 
portion of putrescent manures; and the conse- 
quence has been, as I have been informed since his 
death, that parts of his farm, now exhibit the ap- 
pearances invariably produced by an over-dose of 
calcareous matter, without a due application of pu- 
trescent and vegetable manures. 

The value of oyster shell lime as a manure is so 
generally understood, and has lately been so well 


attested by the successiul practice of Mr. Lewis 
| of W yanoke, and other contributors to your Re- 


gister, that [ deem it unnecessary to say much on 
thatsubject. I have applied it to some extent, and 
with obvious advantage to wheat and clover: but 
having a great abundance of other materials much 
more accessible, 1 have not yet devoted much at- 
tention to lime. Il am now, however, about to 
burn a quantity of shells, with the view of making 
a compost of old corn-cobs, marsh mud, stable ma- 
nure and lime, hoping in this way to derive some 
advantage from the corn cobs, which heretofore | 
have found it almost impossible to reduce to the 
food of plants. Under ordinary circumstances, | 
do not approve of expensive composts; but having 
all the necessary materials at hand, I shall form 
my compost during wet weather, when the fields 
will not bear carting over them, and when my ma- 
nuring force could not be profitably employed 
about any thing else. In this way it will cost but 
little. 

I have made some experiments with marsh mud, 
which at first promised to be very successful, but 
[ must confess that my expectations have been 
somewhat disappointed. To apply it, requires 
more labor, and that ol'a very disagreeable kind, 
than either bank shells or sea weed; and in my 
hands it has proved less efficacious than either 0! 
them. It is possible that I have committed some 
error in applying it, as I have been assured by @ 
gentleman of high respectability, from the Easter 
Shore of Virginia, who had used it extensively, 
that he would not exchange it load for load, for the 
best stable manure. I entertain no doubt thal 
when better materials are not to be had, it may be 
used with very great advantage. 

‘The beds of fossil shells, in this country, deno- 
minated marl, may possibly be considered as be- 
longing to the clase of marine manures; as in a! 
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probability they are of marine origin. But the 
period of their connexion with the sea is so re- 
mote,and the means by which they were transferred 
to their present positions, so indistinctly “known 
io our philosophy,” that [have not thought proper 
toclass them under this category. It is not how- 
ever foreign to the purpose of this essay to say a 
‘few words on this interesting subject. 

Your herin er Calcareous Manures,’ and the 
articles in the Register on that subject, have ex- 
cited great interest in the Northern Neck, as well 
as in other parts of the state. ‘The subject is dis- 
cussed in almost every company, and some of our 
practical farmers are already applying marl, and 
many others are in search of it. [It is a very for- 
tunate, and seemingly providential circumstance, 
that as soon as we leave the flat lands of the rivers 
and creeks, and come into the forest, where ma- 
rine manures are not to be had, marl is found in 
abundance. I lave now in my possession several 
specimens, some of them uncommonly rich, found 
since the publication of your book, in different 
paris of the Northern Neck. You have just cause 
to be proud of having conferred so great and last- 
ing a benefit on your country. 

I cannot close this long, and I fear tedious com- 
munication, without expressing the confident opi- 
nion, that the cultivation of artificial grasses, parti- 
cularly clover, is absolutely necessary to secure the 
full benefit of any systemofmanuring. I fully con_ 
cur with your correspondent Mr. Archer, of Fort 
Monroe, that in eastern Virzinia we have com- 
mitted a great error, in supposing that our lands 
will not produce artificial grasses to advantage. 
My limited experience and observation entirely 
confirm the view so well expressed by him. It 
may be safely affirmed that there is not on the face 
ofthe globe, (possibly with the exception of Chi- 
na,)a highly improved and well cultivated coun- 
try, in which artificial grasses are neglected. Tf 
China be an exception, the peculiar condition of 
that country, will afford the best reason for the 
practices there adopted, whilst it should teach us 
the impossibility of following the example. 

Whilst on the subject of grasses, 1 will inquire 


ifthe question, whether plaster will act in the vi-| 





cinity of salt water, has yet been satisfactorily set- 


tled by the experience of practical farmers? I de- | 





me the slightest claims to the confidence of the 
public as a teacher of the science. 
WILLOUGHBY NEWTON. 
Westmoreland Co., Va. Dec. 16, 1833. 


[The foregoing communication does not need our 
commendations to aid it in attracting attention ; but we 
cannot repress our inclination to greet with welcome a 
new ally and efficient fellow laborer, in support of the 
most neglected and yet most improvable region of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Newton's facts (which are the more valua- 
ble, because failure is stated as well as success,) furnish 
the best of arguments to prove that no where else can 
soil be more cheaply fertilized, and no where are better 
profits offered to the judicious and economical farmer, 
than in the lower tide-water counties. Yet vast quanti- 
ties of land, possessing in abundance either the‘ ma. 
rine manures ‘described by Mr. Newton, or the richest 
beds of fossil shells, may be bought for prices varying 
between $2 and $4 the acre, although an enhancement 
of valuation (caused by late opinions of these advanta- 
ges, )has begun to affect selling prices. Our individual 
location is in a higher and less favored region, and 
therefore we are not misled by personal interest when 
we venture to predict that the counties on the salt wa- 
ter of Virginia will hereafter be the most valuable por- 
tion of the state-—Ep.] 


ARABIC WORK ON AGRICUITURE. 
Translated for the Farmers’ Register. 


University of Virginia, December 28th, 1833. 

Dear Sir,—\ send you a translation of the first 
article of the first chapter of the Arabic work 
on agriculture, compiled by bu Zacharia, Tahia, 
Ebn-Mahomed, Ebn- Ahmed, Ebn-el dwam. This 
author wrote his work in the sixth century of the 
Hegira, (the twelfth century of the Christian era, ) 
when culture of every kind flourished most among 
the Arabs of Spain. He was a native of Seville, 
and his estate was situated in Alxarate, where he 
lived and made his agricultural experiments and 
observations, to which he added the maxims of a 
great number of veoponic writers of different ages 
and nations. 

The Arabs, or Moors, masters of southern 


sign to make some experiments with it in the | Spain, introduced from Africa and Asia, into their 


spring, and may possibiy send you the result of 
my observations:* 


I hope sir, that you will receive this ecommuni-! 


cation as an earnest of the zeal with which I desire 
lo co-operate in ihe noble cause of agricultural im- 
provement. 
your service, any thing calculated to give effect to 
yourlabors. But Iam well convinced, that nei- 
ther my skill nor success as an agriculturist, give 


ee 





* We have no experimental knowledge of gypsum 
acting near salt water, but have fully proved its effica- 
cy on soils after marling, on which before, that manure 
Was totally worthless; and its inertness even near fresh 
tidewater, has been generally attributed to the sea air. 


| 
' 
{ 


I should be happy if! could bring to | 





If our correspondent will try gypsum on clover where 


he has . . ° 
; ‘ alread Pye c ure hune-!° a 
y applied his oyster-bank manure in abun | vegetables—the tomates,—because, forsooth, the 


dance—or if he can cause the like experiment to be | 
In ide on some of the land injured by Mr. Currie’s ex- | 
Cessively heavy dressing, we entertain but little doubt 
of his success.—[ Ed. Farm. Reg. 


country, and acclimated there, a variety of plants 


| and garden vegetables, before that time unknown 


in Europe, and for the possessing ofsome of which 
we are even now indirectly indebted to them. 

I am afiaid, however, that many errors will oc- 
cur in my translation of the names of various 
objects inhusbandry ; the Spanish translator seems 
to make his own sometimes a matter of guess- 
work, and my knowledge of agriculture, botany, 
geology and also of the Arabic and English lan- 
guages is not so very profound, as to be able al- 
ways to set him right when he seems to be wrong, 
and to give myself the most exact and best cor- 
responding word in the Engtish. 

From such errors a deal of mischief may arise. 
Germany is, to this very day deprived of the en- 
joyment ofone of the finest and most wholesome 


name of this delicious vegetable had been badiv 


translated into German. The name “tomates’’ 
given to this fruit by the Moors, from a eupersti- 
tion concerning certain virtues whieh it whe 
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thought to possess, being rendered in Spanish by 
Manzanade Amor (love-apple) was, from the natu- 
ral permutability of the lingual letters 7 and n, and 
of the dental letters 2 and s pronounced, and al- 
terwards written, by the Htalians Mfalsana di 
/Imore, (insane trom love,) and by abbreviation 
only Malsana, (unwholesome or insane,) which 
name the Germans, who received this fruit from 
lialy, translated, with seeming accuracy, by toll- 
aplel (madness-apple, ) and hence this fruit, though 
cultivated here and there in Germany, as a curi- 
osily, is never eaten by any one: for who would 
like to become mad? as it is thought this fruit will 
make him who should be rash enough to despise 
the warning contained in its very name. 

However, as I hope, with some degree of confi- 
dence, that nothing of this sort will happen to en- 
lightened Virginia, should Leven, from my being 
ttle betterthan “a mere mimick’s mimick,” com- 
mit a similar or a worse blunder, here follows the 
English translation of the first article of the first 
chapter of the work, treating of the different quali- 
ties of soil, and the signs to know them by. 

3. BLETTERMANN. 


The first thing to be acquired in the science of 


agriculture, is the knowledge of soil, in order to be 
uble to distinguish the good from the inferior; for 
he who should not knew the most essential branch 
of husbandry, deserves the name of ignoramus, 
not that of farmer. 

According to the demonstration of Rasis in his 
work entitled “Physical Auscultations,” rocks of 
considerable size become pulverized, by the ac- 
tion of heat and moisture, in the space ofa century. 
‘Thus, by the continued influence of the sun and 
rains on the surface of the earth, a soit is formed 
proper to admit of vegetation; for earth drawn 
from wells and other excavations, though it should 
contain all the apparent qualities of good soil, will 
be steril the first year; but, after having been 
penetrated by the sun, and moisture of show- 
ers, it becomes often highly fertile. Thus it is 
evident that no soil can be productive, unless it be 
warmed by the sun and penetrated by rain. The 
earth is naturally cold and dry, yet though this be 
a natural and general quality of the earth, there 
are nevertheless some soils warmer and more hu- 
mid than others. ‘The warmest, and hence the 
most fertile soil, according to all the most intelli- 
gent agriculturists, is the black mould; next to 
which comes that which is of a red color; whilst 
the wiite is the coldest, and hence the least fertile 
ofall, and yellow soil is but litde better. So that 
white soil will be more or lesa cold, according to 
the more or less whiteness it has, and the same 
may be said of the yellow, and in proportion of the 
other colora respectively. 

The best soil, for warmth and moisture, is that 
which, in its texture and color, resembles old rot- 
ten dung; which does not harden into clods; does 
pot dry and crack open in the heat, nor is loose like 
sand and gravel. But there are few spots where 
sucha soilis found in anatural state, and there- 
fore, we must call good such soil as ouly resembles 
itin some degree. 

Abu-Hanifa Dinurita, the prince of agricul- 
jure, says: soils whose texture is porous or spongy, 
and pulverize easily under the plough, or the spade, 
like sand without their being actually sand, are 
best adapted for veyetaton, on account of their 


— ————— 
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easily imbibing the water from showers or from 
artificial irrigation, to nourish the roots of plants, 
which increase and flourish most under a frequent 
supply of moisture. On the contrary, soils of a 
compact texture, easily hardened by heat, not im- 
bibing moisture, are extremely steril, for the roots 
of plants cannot dilate and be nourished by mois- 
ture, as they ought to do to vegetate and grow 
well. 

There are two kinds of soil, both unproductive, 
the one consists of mere sand, and the other of 
mere clay: the former, though it imbibe moisture 
quickly, from its loose texture, causes it to evapo- 
rate as quickly from the surface, or to sink too 
deep into the ground, before it can profit the plants 
that are to graw in it; and the latter being at one 
time too wet, and at others too dry and hari, is 
equally unfit for vegetation. However, by a pro- 
per mixture of these two soils, under good tillage 
and frequent dunging, both may in time be amelio- 
rated and rendered productive. Such soils are 
frequent in Mesopotamia, the torrents having 
washed into the plains not merely the trash and 
surface soil of the high lands, but also a good deal 
ofclay and more sand. 

Solon says the same ol soils, and adds, that, soils 
are good and productive, on account of the combi- 
nation of heat and moisture they contain; that 
blackness, in a soil, indicates its being hot, and the 
redness thereof indicates the same thing, though 
ina less degree; that yellow soil is least hot, and 
approaches most the quality of cold soil, and that 
white soil is what usually is denominated cold soil. 
The qualities of soils are known to observers, by 
evident signs: that which is best adapted for vege- 
tation must be hot and moist, and must, in color 
and texture, resemble old rotten dung. Next in 
quality, is that which has a good mixture of fine 
sand, fat clay, and black mud. That soil which 
consists of mere sand and gravel, without any ad- 
mixture of clay and black mud, is very inferior. 
Clay alone is better than sand alone, as it can be 
improved with less cost, where sand is nigh, by an 
admixture of that article, than sand alone, by an 
admixture of clay. 

Sidagos says: when we examine attentively 
the different classes of soil, we cannot help _per- 
ceiving that itis necessary that they should be 
more moist, rich and porous, than hot, as the 
sun’s heat may warm them sufficiently for 
vegetation, whilst, withoutricliness and porosity, 
the plants would not take roots, and consequent- 
ly, could not grow. Should, however, both quali- 
ties, viz: heat and moisture, meet in the same 
soil, it would be so much the better. Nothing !s 
more true than the opinion of Sidagos on this sud- 


ject, says Aben Hajaj, that black soil is the best, 


and so all the ancients have considered it, and that 
the red with a shade of biue is the next in quality; 
and that such land as contains a good mixture 0! 
clay and sand with alluvial mud is also very goal. 

Democrite says, that such a soil as, in rainy 
weather, does not swell very much, and in hot 
weather does not easily crack open, is of a very 
good quality. However, we know that in the en 
virons of Carmona, the land is very much cracked 
in summer, and yet they reap larger crops ol 
wheat there, than any where else. Therefore, W° 
ought not to reject such land, unless we can more 
advantageously cultivate the best kind indicated 
above. Inthe black soil we mentioned, resem’ 
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ine old rotten dung, every thing, either grains, 
varden vegetables, or fruit trees, grows to advan- 
tage, whilst, in that having the qualities of the 
land around Carmona, nothing but wheat will 
crow. 

According to Kastos, the best Jand is that which 
‘mbibes most moisture, and in which grass ani 
weeds are growing luxuriantly, when left uncul- 
tivated. Junius Moderatus Columella says: “that 
land, which is destined to bring garden vegetables, 
must not be white, coarse-grained, nor easily 
hardened in the heat of summer. Such tand when 
well ploughed and mixed with cung may serve to 
plant an orchard in, For garden vegetables, we 
ought to choose a soil that contains much alluvial 
mud, and which you may find out easily by stirring 
a handful of the soil in a vessel with water. 
Should you find, from not muddying the water 
wuch,that most of it is sand, you must not use it for 
cultivating garden vegetables, until by a proper 
mixture of dung, and black mud from ponds and 
rivers, you have rendered it fit for your purpose. 
You may also know the quality of soil by taking 
up apart of it in your hand: if, by pressing it, you 
find it similar to wax, it will be good soil for pro- 
ducing vegetables. 

Aben-Hajaj, in his treatise on the different soils, 
says that some farmers, in order to know and 
judge of the quality of land, make use of their 
tasieé and smell; others of their sight and touch, 
wd others again judgeofit by the plants that it 
produces naturally. But the examination of it by 
ihe sight and the touch is also subject to little error, 

Junius Moderatus Columella, says: soil of a| 
good quality is known by seeing that it easily im- 
bibes the water, becomes alier rain soft and slimy, | 
without baking or becoming hard afterwards, in| 
the heat of the sun. ‘This same author tells us, 
iliat some ancients had discovered another method 
to judge of the quality of land, viz: when forest 
trees of great magnitude grow in it whose branch- 
es are so thickly interwoven that the sun cannot 
penetrate, this isa sign that the land is good. On 
the contrary, when forest trees are only of a mid- | 
ving height,and their branches and foliage but thin, 
such land on which they grow is but of a middling 
quality; but should such trees be dwarfish, and | 
their foliage poor, you may be sure the land is 
poor also, 

Those that judge of soil by its taste, will prefer. 
the sweet to that which tastes strongly of salt. 
And on this subject Columella says, that - when | 
taking some earth from a certain depth, you mix 
it with sweet water, and taste the water when i 
has become clear, if you find it of asaltish taste 
SOU May be sure that it is good for no ether verve 


lable but palm trees, or at most, for cabbages 
Cliclimbers, : 


Those Ww 
lity of land 
bad 


of 








ho use their smell to judvze of the qua- | 
» Say that no soil is good that has any | 
“mell; and Democrite says, that itis a sign 
i land When, excavating it to the depth ol | 
ieiceut you take a part of the earth from the bot- | 
sa pened peace in a glass in which some rain water | 
Siero vater from a river had previously heen | 
a wend 9 find, alter it has clarified, the water 
Sane nid ther a disagreeable taste, nor an offen- | 
quality. n° pose may know that the land is of good | 
er. ~~ will be productive in grain, as well as | 

"etables and trees, that you should wish to| 
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| ing of the same subject, we find the following ex- 


Kastos says, that land of a fetid smell, and of a 
saltish taste, is only good for palm trees. Accord- 
ing to Aben-Hajaj, some farmers take for their 
guide, inthe selections of land for tillage, the plants 
that grow on it naturally, which | think is the 
surest way of judging of its quality. When they 
see the large thistle and the wild hemp, growing 
spontaneously on any land, they pronounce it good 
without hesitation, for they know that these twa 
kinds of weeds only grow in the very best land. 
On the contrary, when they preceive any wild 
Zaatar (penny royal?) wild sorrel, nrutin (po- 
verty grass?) cinqueloil, tribalus and wild wheat? 
growing on any land naturally, th y at once pro- 
nounce it poor, and are seldom mistaken in this 
respect. It isnot the same with other weeds, 
which will grow equally on rich and on poor land, 
such as the wild onion and others. Some say 
thatrich land, though it should be left for a long 
time without cultivation, does not so easily grow 
up in scrubby oaks, pines, cypress, wild wood, &c. 
as poor land does when left untilled. 

We have now,says A ben-Hajaj, quoted the max- 
ims of different authors, on the qualities of land, 
with respect to the advantages and disadvantages 
that farmers may expect from them, and perhaps 
some will say, that those very soils which these 
learned authors disapprove of, have been found to 
be highly suitable to certain kinds of plants, which, 
besides being produced in them abundantly, are of 
the best quality. This is undoubtedly true, but 
such kinds of plants are but few, and commonly 
of litile utility, whilst the most useful plants such 
as wheat, barley, beans, peas and other vegetables 
for the support of man and beasts, can only be 
aised in such Jands as have been approved of, by 
those authors. 

According to Solon, in good, moist, rich mould, 
every vegetable you plant or sow, comes well, and 
with the assistance of God, prospers and produces 
a plentiful crop: who would therefore prefer a poor, 
dry, sandy soil, though lupins may grow well in it? 
especially when he could have the former with 
equal convenience. In a good soil will grow all 
that can be raised in sand; but who would sow 
wheat on sand, before it has been improved by a 
great admixture of clay and dung? In sand, we 
sce that pine trees and some species of thorn will 


| grow tolerably well: but who would plant apple, 


pear, or cherry trees in such a soil? Thus, that 
land out to be considered the best in which most 
things will grow for the food and comforts of man. 
But some persons will ask: the inheritance which 
our fathers left us, consists of such a soil as you 
describe to be naturally poor and unproductive, 
must we abandon it and seek a better soil else- 
where?) My answer is: by no means, but you 


/must by industry, perserverance and judicious ma- 


nagement, improve and ameliorate your inheri- 
tance, and make it yield, with the assistance of 
God, abundant crops of every thing necessary for 
your support, and that of your family; the means 
of doing so, are within the reach of every intelli- 
gent husbandman. 

~ Aben-Hajaj says: though it cannot be denied that 
apricots, pomegranates and quinces will grow ina 
poor sandy soil, it is nevertheless a fact, that, if 
such a soil be improved by an admixture of clay 
and dung, those trees will yield a larger and more 
juicy fruit. Inthe Nabathean Agriculture, treat- 
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pressions by Sagrit: “Know that soils are very 
different and various in their qualities, some are 
cold, some dry, some moist, others are compact, 
and others again are loose and porous in their tex- 
ture. All which farmers ought to know, together 
with the different plants that suit each respectively, 
and their amelioration under culture ; this latter is 
the very acme of agricultural science, and the per- 
fection of the art of husbandry.” 

Adan, of praiseworthy memory, says, “land 
which is of a dark brown color, imbibing 
easily the water from rain or from irrigation, 
without becoming like clay prepared for making 
bricks, but remaining porous enough for any per- 
son to squeeze out the water, should he press a 
clod of it between his hands, may be considered 
the best of all.’ According to Yambuchad, the 
most valuable land is that which, in its color, ap- 
proaches most the violet. This color is mostly 
found in land that has been left for some time co- 
vered by sweet water, the sediment of which has 
heen incorporated withthe soil. Inthe Nabathean 
Agriculture, we read, that when rain water re- 
mains for atime stagnant in bottoms, after wash- 
ing down from the high lands much of the surface 
soil, the land contracts a violet color, which is 
always a sign of fertility. But should this water 
have stood too long, and the earth have become al- 
most blue, it will be some time before, under the 
influence of the sun, and good tillage, ii can, with 
the assistance of God, be made to resume its fer- 
tility. The land next in quality after the violet, 
says Vambuchad, is that which, in color and sub- 
stance, resembles ashes, and whose dust is sweet 
without mixture of other tastes. Next to this 
comes what Adan, of praiseworthy memory, calls | 
hot soil, one of whose qualities is, that it easily | 
crumbles under the plough, and which is neither 
too much contracted by heat, nor too much ewelled 
by moisture. Then comes the land of a light 
gray color: such land is rather hard, yet docile 
under the plough ;_ with dung, it will bring tolera- 
ble crops of grain, but it is not good for fruit trees. 
Sagrit, however, is of another opinion, in this re- 
spect, for he says, that such land is well fitted for 
fruit trees, which succeed well and bear excellent 
fruit. My own experience contradicts him. 

Red land, especially when it has water conve- 
nient for artificial irrigation in dry weather, is | 
good for all sorts of grain, vegetables and fruit trees, 
except the palm tree. Such land as farmers call 
crummy 1s also good forall kinds of grain and fruit 
trees, but is unfit for garden vegetables. ‘The au- 
thor of the Nabathean Agriculture, says: crummy 
land, is that which holds the medium between fit 
and meager lend, which we call sahalat, (docile or 
improvable,) and also, such land as has the ap- 
pearance in hot weather of being sprinkled with 
white dust, is commonly salt, and consequently, 
only fit for palm trees, or at most, for barley, 
beans, peas and the like. Soil which, on trial, | 
proves to be of a disagreeable taste, may yet be fit 
for vines, such as melons, pumpkins and other plants | 
that are creeping on the ground; nay, fruit trees, 

-have been known to grow well in it, as well as 
grains; for garden vegetables of the finer sorts 
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and odoriferous herbs, it may no: be sosuitable. | 

These are the distinctive signs of the good or | 
bad quality of land, which must be chosen or re- | 
jected, according to the convenience and _ profit of | 
Let it be under. | 


him who wishes to cultivate it. 
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stood, however, thatany soil may be rendered pro- 
ductive in time, under a good system of tillage and 
manuring. 

[ We feel confident that many of our readers, whethe, 
agriculturists or not, will feel obliged to Professor Ble. 
termann for the foregoing translation, as well as fo, 
the short passages froin the same work, which we took 
the liberty of publishing in No. 8, (page 492) from his 
private letter in answer to ourinquiries. It is true, that 
no instruction ean be expected from such antique works 
on agriculture—-but it is still highly interesting to learn 
what opinions prevailed in early ages, and among a 
people so ditferent in manners and religion from all the 
now civilized world, and who then possesed all the 
refinement and learning in western Europe. The 
** Boke of Husbandry” (extracts of which we presented 
in No. 6 )which ts a similarditerary curiosity, was writ- 
ten 400 years after this work of the Mahometan author, 
who wrote ata time when our English ancestors were 
so sunk inignoronce, that to be able to read was a dis. 
tinction which but few possessed, who were not edu- 
cated specially forthe service of the Chureh.] 
NECESSITY FOR A LAW TO PERMIT DRAINING 

IN VIRGINTA, 





Tothe Editor of the Farmer’s Register. 

I have seenand read with considerable pleasure 
inthe seventh number of your valuable Register 
apiece *On Draining, addressed to Youne Far- 


mers.’ This a subject which has engaged much 


of my time and attention for several years past, as 
you may suppose from the publication [now send 
von. ft was writtenin 1826, and inserted in the 
Petersburg Intelligencer of that vear. 1 submit- 
ted it to the inspection of my worthy friend ' 
Whoat that time was a member of the Virgini 
legislature, and who is yet living. and in the full 
enjoyment of a high and responsible station. Here 
follow my publication and his remarks. 

“When we eall to our recollection the great 
and rapid internal improvements which have been 
made within a few years in the United States; 
and when we cast our eyesto some of the northern 
states, New York in particular, our minds are en- 
livened with delight and admiration at the inge- 
nuity of man. ‘The name of Clinton will be as 
sociated with that of Fulton, and they will live 
with time, and be reverenced as benefactors © 
their country. 

“The spirit of internal improvement has co” 
menced in our state, and within a few years, co" 
siderable industrious exertions have been mae by 
our citizens towards internalimprovement. What 
seems to occupy the most of our attention ont!” 
subject, is rendering our rivers navigable 2° 
turnpiking our public roads, This certainly |s : 
great importance, and whenever completed, “ 
add much to the advantage and wealth ofours' " 
But this is not all to be expected or required" 
is not all we believe can and should be done: 
all of us who reside contiguous to rivers, eres” 
smailer tributary s'reams, it is well known 0 
we have observed the great quantity of low wi 
which is at present rendered the nursery o! 
chetos and miasmata. In its unreclaimed §!" 
tion it can be of no possible advantage to its OW ‘ 
ers, and never wil be, so long as it remains 0 
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«We cannot be insensible of the industry of our 
ancestors. With a hasty hand they have cut down, 
cultivated, and lain barren with deep red gullies, 
much, and we may say, the greater part of our 
nigh land, the soil of which now rests in silent re- 
se adjoining our water courses. With steadi- 
ness, industry and enterprise, it devolves onus to 
turn our attention to the reclaiming and making 
productive that land which, until within a few 
years, has been considered of but little value. Im- 
mense capital, by individuals collectively,have been 
spent in endeavoring to make their tracts of land va- 
luable by reclaimiug their own low land; but as 
yet they have not met with their expectations ; 
being at first unacquainted with the nature and 
principles of ditching. Without a good descent 
for the water, it is impossible to have land well 
drained; and to prove the impracticability of 
diching without the above conveniency, it may 
not be improper to make the following illustra- 
tion. Suppose A, B, C and D, have tracts of land 
bordering on a water course adjoining E’s, which 
is below them, and to which is attached a large 
quantity of low land, and without reclaiming this 
low land, they will be compelled to cultivate their 
poor land, not producing more than half a_sufli- 
ciency for support; that they call on E and inform 
him of their wish, proposing at the same time for 
him to join them in their undertaking, that they 
cannot obtain a sufficient descent without carrying 
the ditch through his land ; that FE says he felt no 
disposition to join them; that they then state 
they will either buy of him at. a fair valuation, or 
reclaim his land for him ; he refuses their ofler, and 
by so doing they are constrained from reclaiming 
their land. It is also distinctly understood that the 
land of E is not worth more than one filth of A, 
B,C and D’s land when reclaimed, and in the 
present and the continuing situation not any of 
their low land can be worth to them any thing. 
The question necessarily arises, what should be 
done to enable A, B, C and D to have their land 
reclaimed ? 

“Cannot the legislature take as much cogni- 
zance of their necessities and sufferings, and ac- 
cordingly provide for them with as much propriety 
as to make new roads through favorite land, and 
even by private desirable situations ? 

“The above short address is made to the public 
lor information. ‘The author is well apprised of 
the novelty of the subject, and thatits iimpertance, 
is yet, has attracted the attention of but few indi- 
viduals, and believes time only is wanting for due 
rellection and cansideration to discover the neces- 
‘ity of some provision. Legislative assistance is 
“eemed as indispensably necessary in making 
ditches, as in making canals or public roads when 
ri Circumstance is fairly considered and inves- 

eted, 
ee is respectfully submitted to the det- 
people os eer and judgment of the enlightened 

irginia. . 
A Citizen of Nottoway.” 


By mene Creek Navigation Company have 

their Atlas eas opposition and obstacle to 

Bight individ in rendering that creek navigable. 

Ne best er uals who own lands on that creek, of 

‘secure be 7? low grounds, which are entirely 

and cana lit Want of a proper system of draining 
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ny in making the creek navigable, but have op- 
posed and thrown obstacles in the way. We have 
been compelled to meet a jury of inquest, and con- 
tend against an attempt to assess damages against 
the company for running the works through the 
lands of one man who owned on both sides of the 
creek. ‘Phe importance of the subject—its great 
utility to the general interest of society, must be 
acknowledged by all. | have always been of an 
opinion that the legislature are as much entitled 
to act on the subject of swamps as millponds ; and 
on revising the Virginia Code, I find very many 
excellent regulations relating thereto: but like too 
many of our best measures, they remain a dead 
letter in the statute book. 

“Inthe case which you have illustrated, there ap- 
pears to be the highest equity, that E. should be in 
some way compelled to yield to the paramount in- 
terest of his four neighbors. ‘fo use your own 
so as not to abuse your neighbor,” is the language 
of the common law—and I say, of common sense 
and equity. ‘The courts should act on these sub- 
jects in the liberal spirit of @uardians of private 
and public right both ; and both might be made to 
harmonize in the management of clear heads and 
sound hearts. Upon the whole, I consider the 
subject as deserving much more specific enact- 
ments of the legislature, and much more pointed 
notice of the grand juries and courts ; but that 
bug-bear “infringing private right,” scares them 
from it, and the whole subject is generally over- 
looked. ‘Fhisis a case wherein the spirit of gospel 
morality displays itself in its native beauty and 
grandeur—*Do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you.” If such were the universal 
practical disposition of mankind, what radical 
changes should we not immediately see in the 
movements of human society?” 

lam decidedly of an opinion myself, that legis- 
lative interference is indispensably necessary to the 
promotion and regulation of a proper and useful 
system of ditching. Upon every stream worth the 
labor of draining, there are more or less persons 
owning land thereon, as the water-courses were 


land. ‘The tracts are often owned by orphan chil- 
dren—also by old women and contrary and obsti- 
nate men, whose pride and delight seem to indulge 
in their invested power to throw obstacles in the 
way of those who wish to reclaim and improve 
their land. 

Since 1826, I have been steadily and gradually 
engaged, more or Jess in ditching. EE was the per- 
son who would not give us the fall. He has since 
died, and I became the purchaser of his land. In 
all probability, | have had more difliculties to en- 
counter in ditching, in a small way, than any 
other person in Nottoway county. The Birchen 
creek, on which I reside, I expect has atlorded as 
much good high land as any stream of the same 
size in Virginia. It was early setiled, and with an 
unsparing hand our forefathers cut’ down and laid 
waste the greater part of the high land, the soil of 
which now Ees on this stream. Within the last 


few years the owners have been very much en- 
gaged in ditching and improving it, and with the 
exception of one man’s possession, (which is of no 
very considerable consequence,) the whole of the 
Birchen creek for eight or nine miles will very 
svon have a ditch averaging from ten to twelve 
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—————— 
Fredericksburg, Dec. 4th, 1833, 
very productive and valuable. One of my rela- |‘To James Manson, Kaq. 

tious cleared a piece of about ten acres of this Dear Sir,—1 had the unfeigned pleasure of re- 
land, and continued it seven years in succession in | ceiving your letter, respecting the proper manner 
tobacco ; from three to four plants of which gene- | of opening to the public the extent of the minera! 
rally made one pound. The next year (the 8th) | resources of Virginia. I beg to assure you it js 
he seeded it in wheat, but so luxuriant was its | particularly gratifying to me, to find your opinion 
erowth, that he made no wheat worth cutting. | of the utility of a measure we have so frequently 
Many of the straws were from eight to ten feet} conversed about, entirely coinciding with my own, 
high, and large in proportion, (almost incredible, | I sit down most willingly to give you a sketch of 
though a fact.) ‘The last and present year, (9th | my opinion of those resources, and of a worthy 
and 10ih,) this piece of ground was put in corn; |and practical manner of developing them. It js 
both years it produced abundantly—the last equal- | too important a subject to be well examined in the 
ly as good as the first year. It will be planted | compass of an ordinary letter; but I will endeavor 
again the ensuing vear in corn. to make it as little tedious as possible. 

“This is not the only valuable advantage derived | It happens opportunely, that the governor of 
from the draining system. It has made every | this state, in his recent message, has recommend- 
family contiguous to the creek nearly free from au- | ed the very measure approved of, a geological sur- 
tumnal fevers. On this stream there were three | vey, to the legislature. Such a measure has alrea- 
large marshes ; in fact two of them formerly had | dy been authorized by the legislatures of Massa- 
been mill-ponds. In their former situation, these | chusetts and Maryland: and I have for some tine 
places harbored muskrats, minks, rackoons, otters | perceived a strong feeling in favor of it has been 
and wild ducks, in abundance; and during the | rapidly growing up in this state. ‘This comes in 
winter season aflorded good sport for the hunts- | the natural order of things. Formerly, this coun- 
man. ‘lhe spring brought trouble and loss to the | try presented the spectacle of an immense territo- 
farmer. He was at this season busily and active- | ry, with a small population sparingly scattered on 
ly engaged in watching his cattle, to prevent their | its immense border. Now, its condition is greaily 
dying in the quagmires. When he planted his | changed; for, although the impressions of the re- 
corn, the strictest attention was required to pre- | volution are still fresh upon all minds, as if’ all had 
vent the black birds from pulling it all up. About| been contemporary with it, we have the energies 
water-melon time (say August,) until about the | of a nation, numerous and powerful in extenso, 
first large frost, mothers and their house-gang | forcibly displaying themselves on every side. Some 
were pretty much engaged in providing the ways | of the cities are growing up into the first class of 
and means to prevent the moschetos from enter- | magnitude, and the general wants correspond to 
ing their houses at night to molest their “little | the increase of numbers. Those labor-saving ma- 
ones.’ [ can well remember when I was a boy, | chines, canals and rail-roads, are gradually extend- 
that my mother in the moscheto season, would | ing themselves over the face of the country; and 
have the windows and doors shut, and at times | the distant agriculturist finds, in the facilities they 
keep tobacco smoke about the house to drive off| give him for the transportation of his produce to 
this troublesome little animal. Since reclaiming | market, a compensation for his former high prices. 
these marshes, the health of the nighborhood has} But corn, wheat, and edible commodities are not 
creatly improved, and we now rarely meet witha|the only things human ingenuity can_ produce; 
case of the old-fashioned ague and fever. and the day has passed by, when the value ol au 

I tender respectfully my salutations to your cor- | acre of land was to be estimated solely by tle 
respondent who writes under the signature of R. | number of bushels it would produce. That square 
N., hoping he will continue his observations on | acre goes down in a solid mass towards the centre 
draining, &. [am more fond of hearing aser- | of the earth, and the wants of man and his cur 
mon when [I can see the preacher’s face. [I am | osity will not permit him to rest, until he knows, 
more fond of reading essays when the signature is | to a certain extent, what that mass consists ol, aud 
in propria persona, | may herealiersay something | to what useful purpose he can apply it. Geology 
in relation to the different kinds of soil on low- jis the science which enables him to gratify ta! 
grounds, and its adaptation to the growing of tobac- | curiosity. 
co, corn, Wheat, oats and turnips. The ancestors of the present generations knc' 

P. W. HARPER. | not, two hundred years ago, the wants which pre 

Green Field, Nottoway Co. upon their descendants; they were few in putr 

28th Dec. 1833. ber, and their greatest anxiety was for a secill’ 
and abundant means of existence. ‘They held the 
country when it was in its infant state, but the! 
MINERAL RESOURCES OF VIRGINIA. children enjoy it in the mature state; and the bey ® 
}wants are almost forgotten in the urgencies™ 
ee ; ‘Aepineaiae those of the man. Yet, most happily, the ¢ 
Khe following communication is certainly on a} means of satisfying them exist. ‘The wise dispe" 
most interesting subject, and is from the pen of | sations of our ‘Creator have provided those ! 
one of the most accomplished mineralogists in the | every stage of society; it is man who is to blame 
United States. He is well known as the editor of) if} having health, he consents to remain poo!“ 
the Geological Magazine of Philadelphia—and no} miserable; and the same may be said of col!" 
man inthis country is more capable of apprecia- | nities of men, who disregard the resources Wil 
tiaeour invaluable mineral resourees. Many of} are benevolently placed within their reach. . 
the facts whieh he relates in this letter are new and| — [thas ofien been remarked as a sueprisi!' 
important—and his general views are striking, | cumstance, that the early setilers of Virginn 
and entitled to great consideration. juever to have suspected the exisience 0! ge” 


From the Richmond Enquirer. 
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the state, which we know at this time to be very 
extensively diffused across its whole territory. 
Considering how much of it has been found of 
jute, it does appear to wantsome explanation ; but 
perhaps this may not unreasonably be found in the 
very woody state of the country, and in the exclu- 
sive occupations [ have alluded to, It is necessity 
which is the mother of invention, and they were 
riot under the immediate necessity of looking for 
it. In Chesterfield and Henrico counties, which 
are nearer to the first communities of the Ancient 
Dominion, bituminous coal crops out on the sur- 
face very obviously ; these indications could hard- 
ly escape their notice, or be misunderstood by 
them, as they came from a country where coal 
was already in domestic use. But in none of the 
ancient records of Virginia that I have seen, is this 
coal alluded to; and the reason it had no impor- 
tance in their eyes, most probably was, that their 
(uel was the wood from which they were obiiged 
to disencumber the ground to plant their corn. 
Things which they could put to a profitable use 
we find did attract theit attention. We have the 
proof of this, in the use they made, as far back as 
1619, under the government of Sir George Yeard- 
ly, of white and blue fossil marl, for the purpose of 
manuring their lands, and by the aid of which 
they obtained wheat at the rate of thirty bushels 
to the acre. But granite and other stones of con- 
struction, soapstone, porcelain clay, and other nu- 
merous mineral substances, now having an intrin- 
sic value, they paid no attention to. Most proba- 
bly it never occurred to any of them, that a break- 
water would be constructed at Cape Henlopen, for 
the protection of the future navies and commerce 
vf their country : much less could they suppose 
that the rocks for its construction would be brought 
from the neighborhood of Wilmington in Dela- 
ware, and some of them from the banks of the 
Hudson river. There is nota stone in the earth 
but is there for a wise purpose, and it is our igno- 
rance and eeeliaee which make us blind to this 
important truth. 
lt has been acknowledged by the most eminent 
writers, that the prosperity of Great Britain is 
mainly founded upon her mineral riches. The 
substitution of human’ ingenuity for manual labor, 
isthe distinguishing character of modern times ; 
but all the complex and multifarious machinery 
ol er manufactories, cannot operate without steam, 
hor ean this be gathered without fuel. The main 
source, then, of the wealth of that country, is coal: 
Withoutit, the cloths, the cottons, the iron, the cut- 
lery, the pollery, and a hundred productive branch- 
¥ or art, would cease to exist there, and with them 
lt immense commerce, and their powerful navy. 
But thirty millions of tons of bituminous coal, ex- 
Pngpt ol non-bituminous or anthracite, are annu- 
wy raised there, and every thing is prosperous : 
kat increases, great public end private under- 
fis gk projected and executed, and such is the 
ano eh every mineral substance, that all re- 
ihn lrigwic value, sufficient to enable them 
sie Fed the expenses ofa distant transpor- 
. ‘pl ny _ this, that the flag-stones of the 
Beni as ‘ re city of Loudon, are brought 
pinay sa ome parts of Scotland; and the gra- 
bride. wa v the construction of the new London 
oo Was iitported from the same distant coun- 
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tor, supports the families of many industrious men 
and assists to maintain the great transportauion tn- 
terests which conduct the material to its destina- 
tion; whilst these interests, t0 be permanently 
prosperous, depend again, where navigation is out 
of the question, upow well constructed roads and 
canals. 

Here then we perceive the nature of the pros- 
perity of that industrious country, and can no lon- 
ger be surprised that geology, the science which 
teaches men how to judge from external indications 
the probable subterranean value of surface, should 
be so assiduously cultivated. - 

Let us apply, then, my dear sir, this useful fes- 
son to the United States, and especially to the fine 
state of Virginia. The general complaint is, that 
the arable land is impoverished by our cultivation, 
and that the old class of wealthy proprietors, once 
the ornament of America, is fast disappeating. 
There is no doubt much truth in this, and it would 
present a melancholy perspective, if no remedy 
were apparent. Butin relation to agricultural ma- 
nagement, a great effort is obviously now making, 
to introduce an ameliorating and more systematic 
culture. It has already been attended with suffi- 
cient success to insure the confiderve of the farm- 
ing interest. ‘This is a great point gained,—exam- 
ple going much farther than precept with farmers, 
Many of them are only to be diverted from their 
antiquated and unproductive practices, by being 
surrounded with successiul examples. ‘The more 
you talk to them, the more obstinate you make 
them, their minds being pre-occupied with the no- 
tion, that you want them to seal thetr own humilia- 
tion by surrendering their judgment to yours, and 
this they will not do. But make twenty-five 
bushels of wheat, where they only make ten, and 
let them see numerous instances of this, and they 
will soon come to. # think therelore the agricul- 
ture of the state is in a progressively improving 
condition, and that ere long the beneficial effects 
will be generally felt and acknowledged. 

In the meantime, it has been ascertained from 
the very superficial examinations the state has re- 
ceived, that its mircral resourees are not surpassed 
by those of any state in the union ; and yet noth- 
ing has been done to develope them, and make 
them part of the active wealth of the country. 
Does this supineness proceed from rational doubts 
that the results would be problematical? W hat evi- 
dence, and whence derived, tiave we of the proba- 
bility of this ? Public patronage has not yet been 
extended to any branch of this important object ; 
and private enterprise; Where it has been guided 
by sound discretion, as in the instance of the bitumi- 
nous coal-pits of Chesterfield county, bas been 
brilliantly rewarded. But fet us suppose the whole 
district, in which this valuable coal field is situated, 
to have been so deeply covered with other jineral 
substances, that no external indications hi @ pre- 
sented themselves. aud that the coal, as frequently 
occurs, lay below the dept of the wells of the 
country, aud we may fairly suppose that that coal 
field would not have beeu discovered unto this day. 
In the absence of publee patronage and private en- 
terprise, the same sapineness that condems so 
mnany other mineral products to their subterranean 
obscurity, would have also included it. But nature 
there gave a laut which could not be mistaken ; 
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biy conclude then, that other coal fields, now hid- 
den, but lying contiguous to the navigable waters 
of Virgima, exist ¢ Certainly, aa far as my obser- 
vations have gone, there are many encouraging in- 
dications of such deposites. And what is here said 
vf coal, way be said of salt and other valuable mi- 
neral substances, on both sides of the mountains. 
How are any of them to be found out, if they 
are not looked for, and by persons trained and ac- 
customed to investigations of that kind ? 

The cultivation of the science of geology has 
produced this immutable truth, that all the mineral 
and metallic substances in the earth, are not acei- 
dentally and irregularly distributed where they are 
found, but that they have been brought into their 
places by laws as unchangeable as any other natu- 
rul laws. Hence, the practical geologist, familiar 
with the structure of the crust of the earth, is able 
to say, froin the inspection of any one of its nume- 
rous beds, what its relation is to any of the other 
beds: whether, for instance, it is above, or whe- 
ther it is below the coal, and this with as much ac- 
curacy as he can tell whether any particular letter 
of the alphabetical column is, when in its proper 
place, above any other given letter, or below it. 
Without this knowledge, he mightdig for coal, for 
galt, or any other substance, though rocks lying 
far beneath the proper place belonging to those 
minerals in the crust of the earth. And this has 
often been done, to the great loss and disappoint- 
ment of theundertakers. [tis thas that geology 
enables us to apply our acquaintance with the laws 
of natu e, to proposes intended to be couducive to 
the prosperity of the human race. 

Since, then, unquestioned indications exist in va- 
rions parts of Virginia, of coal, of iron, of gold and 


silver, of copper, of salt, of lead, and of other mi- | 


neral and metalic substance, can any satisfactory 
reason be given, why the state should not engage 
in the execution ofa project of such incalculable 
importance to her prosperity, as a detailed geolo- 
gical investigation of her whole territory, and the 
subsequeut construction of a geological map, of a 
commensurate scale, upon which the exact locali- 
ties of all her metals and fossil manures should be 
accurately laid down, with their geographical! ele- 
vation, their direction and bearing, their extent 
and qualities ? Will it be disputed, that a map of 
this character, accompanied with a lucid detailed 
report, constructed by competent persons from 
personal investigation, would be invaluable, and 
do honor to the period when its construction was 


authorized ? Never can such a project be sufficient- | 


ly appreciated until it is executed; then only 
would men unite in expressing their astonish- 
ment that it had been neglected so long. Is it not 
manifest, that in the natural progress of things, 


uch a project should precede, and not follow, a| 


general sysiem of infernal improvements ; it be- 
ing of the last importance, that the direction given 
to the routes of canals and roads of every descrip- 
tion, should be much influenced by the local posi- 
tion of mineral and metallic beds, and that they 
should not be influenced altogether, as they still 
continue to be, by the physical geography of par- 
ticular lines of direction ? 

But | am conscious it is unnecessary for me fur- 
ther to urge these considerations upon your en- 
lightened mind. IT have been insensibly drawn 


into an unwonted kength on an important subject, 
and have but very little room to advert to a most 
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interesting locality of the metallic resources 9; 
Virginia, now Kbown as the gold region. | jn). 
agine a oreat misconception exists in the public 
mind in-relation to this subject, and | am happy 
that the information it is in my power. briefly 4, 
coumsunicate, is founded upon repeated personal 
investigation. I had conceived, some years avy 
the plan of executing a sketch of a general wey. 
logical map of the United States ; but, alier grey; 
devotion to the pursuit, by preparatory studies jj 
Europe and this country, and a great expenditure 
of tinie and money, I have given it up, satisfied 
that it is a task far beyond the powers of an unas. 
sisted individual. ‘The last two years, my inves. 
tigations have been principally limited to Virginia, 
and unconnected with any individuals whatever, ag 
[ always have been, and still am. I have, during 
this period, made myse!! familiarly acquainted with 
every gold vein that has been worked in the state. 
To this period of my life, [ shail always look back 
with pleasure ; every facilily has been extended to 
me by the most grateful hospitality from every 
quarter. Iflanguage were not inadequate to ex- 
press what I must always feel on this subject, a 
delicate respect for the generous minds to whom [ 
leel under such deep obligations, would, at any 
rate, impose silence upon me. 

Interesting as the study of these veins has pro- 
ved to me, and full of instruction, it is not upon 
this occasion [ can enter into a scientific relation of 
their structure, and mineralogical characters. It 
must suffice me to say, that some of them present 
occasionally, the most surprisingly beautiful and 
rich specimens of ore ; where the quartz contains 
from ten to forty per cent. in weight of native gold, 
as to rise as high as twenty three to twen- 
ty three and a halfcarats. In some instances the 
gold is found alloyed with silver, and in others I 
have found not inconsiderable quantities of a varie- 
ty of red sulphuret of silver. ‘Tellurium also is 
not uncommon ; to these may be added sulphuret 
of lead, pyritous copper, and, though rarely, beau- 
tiful crystals of fibrous malachite. ‘The sulphu- 
rets of iron are extremely abundant. In the most 
celebrated national collections of Europe, most o! 
which IF have visited, I have never seen ores more 
remarkable for richness and,beauty., ‘The rarest 
are from Orange, Spottsylvania and Culpeper, 
where considerable developments have been mate, 
and I am sure that no mineralogist who could have 
an opportunity of examining those I have seer, 
would hesitate to agree in the admiration I freely 
bestow upon them. Itis true, they are not of very 
frequent occurrence, but still they are met wit! 
under circumstances, which hold out great encou- 
ragement to pursue the veins, far beneath the su- 
perficial depths that have been yet attempted’ 

The nature, too, of the alluvial deposites of gold, 
strengthens, in a remarkable manner, the encou- 
ragement given by these indications. Nothing a" 
be more certain, than that the precious metal fount 
in these, is derived from broken down quat'é 
veins, and slate veins containing seams of gold, !y- 
ing inthe vicinity of the deposites. I can give ye" 
a recent gratifying instance of this. ‘The propr’ 
tors of a deposite in the county of Lousia, whieh 
had been for some time productive, came unex 
pectedly upon a very rich bed of gravel, whi 
yielded them in six days, near ten thousand do'- 
lars in fine gold. And this is no illusion: for 
have had an opportunity of seeing the gold, and ¢ 
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examining and comparing it with specimens of the 
vein trom whence it was derived, and ‘which they 
have also had the good fortune to discover contigu- 
ous to the deposite. ‘Phe rock is a pale porous 


quitlZ, thickly studded with knobs and lamin of 


gold, whieh correspond exactly in form with the 
particles found in the bed of gravel. ‘The same 
correspondence T have olien observed in other lo- 
ealities, and especially at Greenwood in Orange 
county. 

But it is not such rich specimens of ro#k afone 
which form the temptation to enter upon systema- 
tic mining; for, | have seen many veins in Fau- 
quier, Siatlord, and other counties, where gold is 
juvisibly combined with the sulphurets of iron and 
copper, and very extensively with pure quartz, so 
as to yield, when treated by proper processes, from 
one to six penny weights for every bushel of ninety 
six pounds weight. ‘The minimum of these rates 
would be considered a profitable ore. ‘There have 
been various attempts to extract the gold from ore 
of this kind, upona somewhat large scale; but the 
want of practical knowledge in metallurgy, the 
delectiveness of the process applied, and the no- 
velly of the undertaking, conducted in most in- 
stances by persons unacquainted with the art of re- 
ducing metals, have hitherto produced a few fail- 
ures in the experiments attempted ; these, being 
creatly exaggerated and much misrepresented, 
have had the effect of checking the disposition 
which had arisen amongst capitalists, to come for- 
ward in aid of this branch of industry, by estab- 
lishing the most promising ofthese mines upon re- 
gular systematic principles. 

A gold mine, projected with judgment and con- 
ducted with skill and economy, is but a manufac- 
tory of a particular kind, which gives employment 
to laborers, who are fed and clothed by other 
branches of industry. Whatever gives honest and 
constant employment to the laboring classes, is 
a blessing, enabling the laborer to support his fami- 
ly, Whilst his employer draws a profit {rom his in- 
dusiry; but in Virginia, where labor and food are 
comparatively so cheap, and where the main 
strength of mining labor would soon be as advan- 
tageously drawn from colored men—and this! have 
had evidence of—as from the lower class of whites, 
mining would be a new and invaluable direction to 
lurn her surplus labor into. But the great lever, 
capital, etill is wanting; and without it, nothing can 
be done, sd ” 

lhe aurilerous veins appear to maintain a stea- 
dy continuity towards the centre of the earth; and 
losink a shaft of sixty feet, and construct a tun- 
nel 10 Intersect it, is a mere superficial operation, 
lo which, for the want of capital, the operations 
= in progress, are necessarily limited. If the 

fin 18 to be tried at lower depths, a steam engine 


must be employed to keep the works dry; and if 


favorable 
construe 


indications encourage the proprietor to 
| galleries parallel to his veins, he soon 
oS Mit his unaided efforts are insufficient; that 
Is doing nothing for his country, and is embar- 
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‘comfort, with the assurances of my being, 
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om them when great interests are embarked, : 


and death so ofien enhances the difficulty, by mak- 
ing it impossible for the survivor to separate his 
imerest from that of inheriting minors, that it is 
seldom one or two individuals can be found willing 
to risk the required amount. 

It is by incorporated companies alone such un- 
dertakings can be profitably established. A hun- 
dred individuals will cheerfully divide @ risk, that 
may appear formidable to a few; if the undertak- 
ing succeeds, a hundred are gratified; if it fails, no 
one is seriously injured; whilst in both cases the 
public industry is encouraged. And this, in my 
opinion, is the true policy to be adopted by the 
state, viz. to encourage capital to come from a dis- 
tance, to develope her dormant resources. I speak 
guardedly when [ aver, that if the capitalists of 
England had entertained as favorable an opinion 
of the gold and copper lodes of Virginia, as they 
deserve to inspire. that in 1824 and 1825, when 
from twelve to fifieen millions sterling went to 
South America to re-establish the mines, at least 
two millions of that amount might have been 
placed in Virginia, if her gold veins had been dis- 
covered, 

Some philosophers are feelingly alive to the 
danger of encouraging foreign money to come into 
the country ; foreign labor in the disguise of cloth, 


‘cotton, cutlery, pottery, may come, although a 


substitute for native labor; but foreign money, to 
pay American labor, that may not come, I ven- 
ture, however, to predict, if ten millions of dollars 
are ever placed in Virginia, for the purpose of 
bringing her gold and silver, her copper and other 
valuable minerals and metals to light, that the 
prosperity will be so universally enjoyed as to 
leave the alarmists in a very feeble minority. 

And indeed, although little more than two yeare 
have elapsed since gold hae been much talked of, 
asa product of Virginia, she has been already be- 
nefitted by the exertions that have been made. I 
have been informed by authority f know to be 
undoubted, that northern capital to the amount 
of more than one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, has been expended in two or three counties 
in the mining interest; and that seventy thousand 
dollars in bullion, east from gold found in Orange, 
Louisa, Spottsylvania and Culpeper, within the 
present year, have passed through one Bank in 
Fredricksburg, “exclusively belonging to native 
citizens of Virginia. It is then, an incontroverti- 
ble truth, that the employment of capital on a 
larger scale, may greatly benefit the state, and 
that by adopting a wise policy, she may become to 
this country, what Cornwall is to England, the 
seat of prodigious industry, and the souree of much 
individual and national wealtn. Let but one in- 
corporated company succeed, and confidence will 
immediately spring up. Capital will flow in— 
real estate will rise to its value—surplus labor will 
be in demand—and the Ancient Dominion will be- 
come what she ought now to be—a prosperous 
mining counrry. 

Permit me now, my dear sir, to add my most 
cordial wishes for your unisterrapted health and 


Most respecttu'ly, 
Your devoted and faithful servant, 
G. W. FEATHERSTONITAUGE. 
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tor the Farmers’ Register. 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS IN THE TO- 
BACCO REGION OF VIRGINIA, 


The importance of improving the exhausted 
lands of middle Virginia is now felt and acknowl- 


edged by all; and the inquiry has of late been fre- 


quently made, in our hearing, what general system | to return more particularly to the support of our 


should be adopted to promote this end. We have 
no mineral manures—a great portion of the soil 
has been washed away from our rolling lands— 
our flat lands are well nigh exhausted by hard cul- 
livation—and the general cry is, who can show 
us any good?” 

We propose in our humble way to point out the 
causes of the present worn-out aspect of our coun- 
try, and then to suggest an antidete against far- 
ther deterioration, and also the means ol an entire 
resuscitation. 

We believe that injudicious grazing, and the 
want of proper enclosing, has contributed more to 
the impoverishment of our soil, than all other 
causes combined. ‘This defect in our agricultural 
system has been long seen and regretted by intel- 
ligent farmers; but as the system 1s still perse- 
vered in, against reason and interest, the general 
error js a sufficient apology for urging its aban- 
donment, although we may furnish no new reasons 
for adopting a diflerent system. We will not at 
this late day point out all the inconveniences that 
follow in the wake of what is called the “ three- 
shift system” of Virginia. To show however 
that grazing injudiciously has mainly contributed 
to the destruction of our soil, we will detail some 
of the mischiels of regularly grazing arable land, 
as soon as the crop is taken from it. | 

The productiveness of a soil depends principally 
on the quantity of nutritive matter contained in it, 
and on a proper degree of openness, so as to aflord 
a soft bed for the penetration of the roots of vege- 
tables. Grazing cultivated lands lessens, in a con- 
stantly increasing ratio, the quantity of this nutri- 
tive or vegetable matter, and also makes the soil 
close and impervious te the roots of plants. The 
most apparent injury is the destruction by cattle 
of the voluntary crop of grass and weeds, that 
land in tolerable condition will throw up afier a 
wheat, oat, or other grain crop is severed. Every 
green thing, by a large stock of cattle, is frequent- 
ly entirely destroyed: what escapes the mouth is 
trodden down by the hoof; the restlessness of hun- 
ger keeps the stock in perpetual motion, and the 
field soon becomes naked and hard, and in the most 
proper condition to have its juices extracted by a 
summers sun. ‘The capacity, therefore, of land, 
under such a systein, for producing, is constantly 
diminishing, until entire sterility is the result. 
The face of the country around us confirms the 
truth of the above remarks; for notwithstanding 
much land has of late years been cleared for to- 
bacco, and subsequently put in corn, still the ave- 
rage corncrop inthis vicinty is supposed to be 
about a barrel and a half or two barrels to the 
acre. 

But it iga consoling fact to the farmer that his 
tnnds may be brought back to their original fer- 
tility in almost as short atime as served for their 
destruction, provided the opposite, or non-grazing 
system, is adopted. 

‘The aimosphere, with us, may be considered our 
only source of manure, 1& do not wish to abolish 
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the distinction of artificial manures, or to disparage 
their virtues; but the planter should bear in mijd 
that the straw that feeds his stock, and the grain 
that supplies his horses with food, derive the must 
of their existence from the atmosphere; and that 
the dung of animals fea upon these articles, wi|| 
manure fess land than the rough food itself. But 


second position. It is a well known fact that some 
plants, (the house plant for instance,) derive the 
whole of their nourishment from the atmosphere, 
Others derive a fourth, a third, a half, or three- 
fourths—-the proportions of food supplied. by 
the earth and air depending on the nature and 
structure of the plant. But from experiments 
made by agriculturists, it may be safely affirmed 
that one half or two thirds of the spontaneous 
growth of an enclosed field comes from the atmos- 
phere. According to this idea, an enclosed field 
would have its productive capacity sufficiently in- 
creased to double its crop in two years, which no 
doubt accords with the observations of many plan- 
ters who adopt the enclosing evstem. The writer 
of these lines has been informed by several gentle- 
men of the county of Charlotte, that three or four 
years rest without grazing has reclaimed lands in 
their possession from a state of complete exhaus- 
tion, so as to produce from five to seven barrels of 
corn to the acre. The lands referred to, however, 
were originally good river bottom. 

The objections to the enclosing system are, Ist. 
that too much land lies idle, and that the planter is 
deprived of the yearly benefit of his capital: but 
it has been repeatedly ascertained and shown by 
late communications to the Register, ihat one 
acre properly rested and enclosed, will produce as 
much as two or three under the present grazing 
system. An acre of land, capable in its virgin 
state of producing five barrels of corn, if rested 
every other year, will never deteriorate—(I make 
this assertion from my own observation;) and | 
have no hesitation in saying, that if cultivated and 
grazed alternately, the crop would be lessened at 
least a barrel every time it isculfivated. The ag- 
gregate amount then of corn produced on the rest- 
ed acrein five years, would be twenty five bar- 
rels—on the grazed acre fifieen barrels; and the 
rested acre would be lefi with a capacity of still 
producing five barrels, while the grazed acre 
would be exhausted and unfit for cultivation. _ 

Another objection to the enclosing system 3s, 
that it is incompatible with a good stock of cattle, 
a plenty of butter, milk, &c. “But we have no he- 
sitation in saying, that almost every planter of out 
acquaintance has at least double the number of cal- 
tle that they ought to have, in the present unim- 
proved condition of their farms. The quantity 0! 
food that now on some farms barely keeps alive 
twenty head cattle, would keep ten fat. Dean 
Swift remarked of his countrymen, the Lrish, that 
their pride preferred two poor cows to one fat one, 
with half the quantity of milk. ‘The remark 4P- 
plies with a good deal of aptness to Virginia fat- 
mers, 

The reason I have not recommended a clover lay 
as a substitute for a voluntary crop of vegetatio! 
is the known incapacity of a great portion of out 
lands to produce red clover; but as soon as prope! 
rest increases its fertility sufficiently to produce 
clover, we would recommend it as a more fertill- 
zing growth. 


A considerable portion of lands 





























of middle Virginia have grown up in what is call- | 
ed broom straw ; landin this condition we do not | 
believe would be improved by rest. ‘The broom | 
ctraw draws most of its nourishment from the | 
earth, and ils substance evaporates before 1t falls, 
and its return is very meager. All such lands | 
should therefore be ploughed up and cultivated, 
and suffered to rest without grazing—for as far as 
our observation extends, the broom: sedge is pro- 
duced principally by grazing. 

In conclusion, TF will give a short abstract of the 
manner in which-I believe a plantation or farm 
should be laid off and cultivated. I do it however 
with great diffidence, inasmuch as my views are 
yot so fully confirmed by. experience as I would | 
wish ; but, as far as my observation and experi- | 
ence has extendéd, the remarks in the sequel are 
sirictly true, and I have asserted but little trom in- 
ference or conjecture. 

Let us suppose the plantation to be cultivated to 
consist of four hundred acres of cleared land. 
Such a plantaton, if in tolerable heart, would em- 
ploy ten laborers. ‘The planter’s first object woukd 
be to enclose the four hundfed acres nnder one 
fence, and then to select about eighty acres of the 
most hilly land, lying in a body, for a standing pas- 
ture, which he would separate by a good fence 
from the remaining three hundred and twenty. 
He shonld then divide the three hundred and twen- 
ty acres into four equal parts, each~containing 
eiwhty acres. ‘These divisions would require no 
additional fencing. ‘The average tobacco crop is 
supposed to be about eight thousand to the hand: 
with ten hands, twenty acres woald therelore be 
the yearly crop, counting four thousand hills to the 
acre. ‘The next object of the planter should, there- 
lore, be to lay off twenty acres from each of the 
eighty-acre divisions for a four-shift rotation for to- 
bacco. ‘The remainiug sixty acres in each of the 
eighty-acre divisions would serve for a four shifi 
system forcorn. ‘Ten hands cultivating ten thou- 
saud corp hills per hand, five feet apart, would to- 
gether cultivate sixty acres. My ileas would be 
more intelligible by referring to the following 
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the year that itis cultivated. One of the most 
important items inthe system that we recommend 
is, that the planter should immediately go about 
setting the whole of his standing pasture in grass 
and this must be eflected by yearly lopping off a 
part of the eighty acres appropriated for that pur- 
pose, enclosing it, and sowing it down in herds, 
vreen-sward, or orchard grass, until a sufficient 
number of acres are set in grass to support his 
stock : the residue of the eighty acres mht then 
be converted into arable land, or the whole put in 


grass, and a much larger stock supported; for 


twenty acres of land well set in grass will support 
a sufficient number of cattle and horses tor a plan- 
tation of the above description. There need be no 
fear that the tobacco lots will- not be rich enough 
on the four-field system; if they are weil clover- 
ed, they will rapidly improve under such culture. 
PLANTER. 


Charlotte County, Dec. 19th, 1833. 


EGGS OF THE SILK WORM. 


From the New York Farmer. 
On opening a cocoon, and carefully taking off the 


shell of the chrysalis, the miller or pertect insect is 


exhibited entire. ‘lhe inside of the miller appears 
to be composed wholly of eggs, without the least 
appearance ol any other parts or memters. It re- 
quires leisure and patience to ascertain the num- 
ber of eggs ina single insect—a little more than 
we possess. Assigning the undertaking, there- 
fore, to one of the fair sex, who sometimes to say 
the least, possess the above requisites, we found the 
number to be about three hundred. 
A FAT FloG. 
Fom the Nantucket Inquirer. 

A porker was raised in this town during the past 
season, touching which we have the following par- 
ticulars: weight, March 25th, 75 pounds; weight, 
December 16th, 470 pounds ;—increase in 267 
days, 295 pounds—or 23} ounces per day. Ave- 
rage of corn consumed per day, 44 pints. 
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Standing Pasture—80 acres. 
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, Che system of fallowing for wheat, it is well 
hown, 


hp ls impracticable on a tobacco plantation; 
— table wheat crop however might always be 
uced by annually sowing down a corn shift 

















A DESCRIPTION OF THE VALLEY OF THE 
KANAWHA, BY A LOWLANDER, IN A LET- 
TER TO A FRIEND. 


From the Richmond Compiler. 

My Dear .Sir,—You have ofien visited the 
mountain region of Virginia, and tasted of its va- 
rious and unrivalled mineral waters. You have 
mingled with the fashionable throng at the White 
Sulphur,—regaled your palate upon the fine veni- 
sion and other dainties of the forest, and bathed in 
the delicious fountain of the Warm Springs. You 
have never, I believe, however, extended your 
journey as far west as the Valley of Aanawha. 
The great state road which commences at Coving- 
ton, and secures you a safe passage to Lewisburg, 
passing the gigantic Alleghanies at a grade which 
is almost level,—pursues its winding, yét was 4 
course over ranges of lofty mountains, and through 
wild and hitherto unbroken depths of wilderness 
and shade. Now and then it courses along the 
margin of some rocky and stupendous precipice, 
ofien several hundred if not a thousand feet in 
depth,—and as the mail coach drawn by four 
spirited steeds, whirls you along the perilous cliff, 
you feel an involuntary shuddering at the slender 
barrier which separates you from eternity. The 
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blue mist which hovers along the yawning ehasm 
beneath, and is visible through the variegated toli- 
age, impresses the mind with vague and unde- 
fined images of danger ; and indeed 1 would be well 
if the terrors which are sometimes inspired were 
those of imagination only,—tor have been credibly 
informed that in more than one insiance, the lives of 
travellers have been exposed to imminent peril. 
At one of those narrow defies, the spot was po:nted 
out where the stage with eight: passengers and 
driver rolled down a steep declivity of filiy feet. 
Fortunately the nature of the ground arrested its 
downward course, and sill more fortunately, | had 
a'most said miraculously, although the luckless 
vehicle turned two or three summersets and was ac- 
tually shattered into dragments, neither horse nor 
passenger suffered material injury. Notwithstand- 
mig these disasters which occasionally await the 
traveller, this important and convenient highway 
which unites the east and west, is a noble monu- 
ment of skill, enterprise and labor, In its vast 


LEY OF THE 





KANAWHA. 
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it requires but little effort of faney to portray the 
haggard and inspired bard of Gray, standing 


“On a rock whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood.” 


No hostile Edward it is true, is marching through 
this wilderness with his embattled legions, to vic. 
tory and slaughter; onthe contrary, a profound 
stillness prevails, which adds interest and solemnity 
to the scene—a stillness which is disturbed by noih- 
ing save the searcely audible murmurs of the dis- 
tant wave. So sublime indeed is the elevation 
of the cliff, that whilst nothing seems easier than to 
cast from its beetling verge, a pebble inito the bed 
of the river, the most powerful arm is olien foiled 
in the attempt. 

Alier feasting on the subline repast which na- 
ture spreads belore the eye of the tourist on these 
romantic cliffs, he is better prepared to enjoy by 
contrast his descent into the fertile and lovely vale 
ofthe Kanawha. ‘That beautiful stream is formed 





uulity tothe country which it interseets, it may 
justly be compared to the introduction of steam 
navigation on our western waters. 
lime are in a great measure overcome, or percep- 
libly diminished, and a journey which was once 
periormed with insupportable fatigue and delay, is 
now achieved in one fourth of the time, and with 
comparative ease. Belore reaching the Valley of 
the Kanawha, the traveller is feasted by the sub- 
lime and picturesque scenery from the clifls of 
New river, which is one of the principal tributa- 
ries to the Kanawha. One of these cliffs, has been 
long known by the name of the //awk’s Nest— 
but more recently called Afarshall’s Pillar, in 
honor of the venerable Chief Justice who as one 
of the State Commissioners in 1812, stood in per- 
econ upon tts feariul brink and sounded its exact 
depth to the river margin. Every one has heard 
of the far-famed falls of Niagara—and yet 1 doubt 
if the beholder of that wonderful cataract ever ex- 
perienced more of the true sublime, than the grand 
and elevating prospect from Jfarshall’s Pillar, is 
apt to inspire. Imagine yourself standing upon 


the projecting point of a perpendicular rock, 1200) 


feet from the valley below. Before you, as you 
look to the eas!, the New river is seen at the dis- 
tance perhaps of several miles, winding or rather 
rushing, tumbling, and foaming through the tow- 
ering clifls which environ it. Sweeping by the 
lolty promontory on which you stand, it suddenly 
turns its course in a south west direction, aad pre- 
sents in the whole distance, several beautiful cas- 
eades, which send to the fistening ear the tar off, 
but lulling sound of their waters. The cliffs them- 
selves, judging by the horizontal and correspond - 
ing strata of rock on either side, seem to have been 
originally united, but torn asunder by some strong 
convulsion of nature, in order to give tree passge 
to the narrow but angry torrent which rolls ma- 
jestically at their feet. The autumnal season gives 
to this imposing picture a magnificent and gorge- 


ous drapery, of which no man whose vision has) 


been confined to the lowland scenery has the 
slightest conception. 
is defined by the shadow from the opposite cliffs, 
which, leaving the base of the mountain of a 


sombre brown, presente its summits shining with | 


the rich and mellow tints of an October sun. In 


gazing trom the dizzy height where the specta- 


tor is perched amidst sublime and solitary deserts, 


Distance and | 


On one side a dark outline | 


by the junction of the Gauley and New rivers, at the 
| base of the Gauley mountains. A short distance 
(only below the poiur where their waters mingle, 
the ear of the traveller is saluted by the roar of the 
Great Falls—a fine cataract of twenty-two feet 
| over a natural dam of rock which spreads irregu- 
jlarly across the Kanawha. IT should judge from 
the sketches of the Great Niagara, by artists and 
picturesquertourists, that this was its copy in min- 
‘lature. Certain it is, that on approaching the ca- 
taract which you can easily do, over the vast masses 
of naked rock, which rise from the bed of the 
river—you feel the effect of the spectacle in all its 
sublimity. [ will notsay as Byron said of the 
cascade of Velino, that it is “horribly beautiful”— 
or that 
*‘An Iris sits, midst its infernal surge, 
Like hope upon a death bed.” 
But whilst there is nothing which awakens infer- 
nal images in the cataract of Kanawha, I saw dis- 
linctly the rainbow reposiug its brilliant arch 
upon the white foam of the waters. Whatever 
disappointment, however, the limner might expe- 
rience in his visit to this interesting snot, the epi- 
cure would meet with none at the spacious hotel 
which stands opposite the falls. ‘To all !overs o! 
the finny ‘tribe, it is a perfect paradise. Here are 
fish, which if not unknown, are yet untalked of on 
the borders of our Atlantic streams, The deli- 
cious black perch, the grennel, the blue cat, the 
fine-flavored buffalo, and a species of sturgeon, a! 
abound in profusion, and all present their respee- 
tive claims to preierence. Hf to these luxuries ©! 
the water, be added wild fowl, and forest game, 
which are found in abuudance, the most fastidious 
gourmand might desire no higher fruition than 
afforded in this favored region. : 
or many miles afier leaving the falls, the Kan 
wha Valley is narrow, winding, and unprepo* 
kessing. Hts gigantic and various growth is indeec 
‘interesting to the lowland traveller—and the ven 
masses of rock, which tower in magnificent pr’ 
to the very summit of the mountains, are obje's 
of curiosity and attention. At the same period " 
autumn, nature was perceptibly not so far in the 
“sear and yellow leaf,” as in the more mountall- 
ous and elevated region. Her robe was !resiit' 
and greener, but yet there was not wanting that 
splendid variety and intermixture of colors % oh 
distinguish the western forests. ‘The b's" 
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orange or golden yellow of the linn, the sugar tree | — Immediately on the road and a short distance 


and hickory, were beautifully contrasted with the | 
evergeeen laurel, and with the dark and mournful 
hemlock. Now and then some parasitical creeper 
could be seen winding its brilliant red among the 


the gay and graceful sumach would hang out is 


crimson drapery to delight the beholder. Unlike 


ihe lowland shrub of the same name, the sumach | % ey 
of the west is admitted into the family of trees; | plentiful application of water. 


| 

{ 

| 

branches of a lofty tree of different foliage—and | 
| 


ani so [presume itis in England, for otherwise | 


the lines of Moore would not be intelligible. 


In the shade of yon sumach, whose red berry dips 
In the gush of the fountain, how sweet to recline. 


Lovers unless they belonged to the race of pigmies, 


from the bank of the river, the celebrated Burn- 
ing Spring attracts the curiosity of the traveller. 
A cavity inthe earth, of a few feet in diameter, 
presents atits bottom numerots small orifices {rom 
which an odorous ges, or strong bituminous vapor, 
is constantly exhaled. Wien ignited by a lighted 
candle, which is easily done, the whole becomes a 
sheet of flame, and is only extinguished by the 
Filling the cavity 
with water previously to ignition, does not dimin- 
ish the brightness or fierceness of the blaze. In- 
flammable gases undoubtedly abound in many 
portions of the valley. An anecdote illustrating 
the fact, was frequently related in my hearing, 
which I cannot forbear to repeat. A very respec- 


could hardly recline in the shade of one of our) table gentleman, somewhat eccentric, and_a little 


dwarfish sumachs in eastern Virginia. 

It is nearly twenty miles below the falls, before 
the Kanawha Valley widens into something likea 
plain, and opens its beautiful vistato the eye. The 


profane, had been boring for salt to the depth of 
| 600 feet, when his friends endeavored to dissuade 
him from the costly experiment. “Salt 1 will 
have” he exclaimed, “if I bore for it to the infer- 





mountains which enclose it on either side become | pal regions!” Accordingly he pressed on in pur- 
gradually depressed into hills—and for the first | suit of his object—with renewed perseverance and 


time, the dense, dark volumes of smoke which as- 
cend from the salt furnaces, announce the busy and 
bustling scene which enlivens the highway to the 
village of Charlestown. What a scene of anima- 
tion indeed, contrasted with the deep solitudes from 
which the traveller has but just emerged. Here 
he is feasted with a continued succession of green 
meadows and cultivated fields teeming with flocks 
and herds, and adorned by commodious and even 
elegant mansions. The chimneys of the salt manu- 
factories pour forth, at short intervals of space, their 
curling masses of black vapor, whilst swarms of 


ardor—and his boring machine having penetrated 
one of those subterranean recesses, where nature 
generates her mysterious and terrific agents—a 
volume of flame suddenly burst through the orifice, 
and ascending far above the earth’s surface, spread 
terror and amazement in the neighborhood. The 
less enlightened and supetstitious of course, fancied 
that the profane gentlaman’s threats had been really 
carried into execution, and that the contents of the 
awlul and undefinable pit had been actually dis- 
gorged upon mother earth. pm 

Fhis charming country is not only-tich in beau- 


laborers and others connected with these establish-  tiful and picturesque scenes, but abounds in objects 


ments, are continually passing to and fro, pre- 
senting a pleasing coup d’@il of incessant activity 
and industry. Nature indeed seems to have been 
prodigal in her bounties to this interesting region. 
The contiguous forests having been almost strip- 
ped to supply fuel to the salt furnaces. That precious 
mineral so necessary to human comfort, must have 
remained forever useless but for the discovery of 
inexhaustible beds of coal, so convenient of access 
as to make the cost of procuring it scarcely worth 
considering, Sometimes, by suitable platforms 
and inclined culverts it is thrown from the moun- 
lain side immediately to the door of the manufic- 
lory, and when more remote from the place of con- 
suluption, it is transported with equal ease in 
Wagons or cars over rail-roads constructed for the 
purpose, 

The whole product of the salt district, is estima- 
ed at 1,200,000 bushels annually—and this product, 


interesting to the naturalist and antiquarian. Be- 
sides its inexhaustible treasure of salt and coal, a 
quarry of fine marble has been recently found on 
the Elk river, and [I doubt not that discoveries 
equally valuable would reward the di'igent explo- 
rer. Specimens of slate stone, and other formations 
with impressions of vegetable remains,are common, 
and a gentleman ol'scieuce and distinction inform- 
ed me that coral had been found deeply imbedded 
in rock. Among the curiosities, may be men- 
tioned the calico and pictured rocks; the former 
of which represents” succession of beauiiful and 
uniform figures, inscribed by some wonderlul pro- 
cess of nature, and the latter which is-evidently a 
work of art, exhibits a variety of rude sketches of 
birds, fishes and beists—generally supposed to be, 
specimens of aboriginal s: ulpture. 

There is, as | am intorn.ed, some miles from the 
hank of the Kanawha, a curious petrified tree, and 














must continue to swell with the increasing demand, | the whole ‘country is full of Indian fortifications 
and the employment of additional capital. It ic a and mounds, From one of these ancient sepul- 


curious fact, and worthy of philosophical inquiry, 


_chres, an intelligent gentleman stated to the writer, 


¢ 4 . . . | 1 - ‘gue ‘ 
that whilst the salt water is obtained by boring at | that a human skeleton was taken not many years 


‘depth of from 3 to 500 feet below the bed of the 
\inawha, it invariably rises to a level with the 
‘ver, When the latter is swollen by rains, or the 
her peer Waters of its tributaries,—the saline 
““K’ enclosed in suitable gums on the shore, 
fille a like the mercury in its tube,—and only 
aa ' den the river is restored to its wonted chan- 
“ea low this mysterious correspondence is pro- 
These a — which remains to be solved. 
lect, but and speculations L have heard on the sub- 
re, none seem to me to be precisely consonant 
ith the Principles of science. 


since, probably the remains of some distinguished 
chief, whose exploits in’ battle, or the chase, had 
} wor the admiration of his tribe. 

Indeed there is no department of natural history 
which might not be enriched by valuable acquisi- 
tions from this and almost every otheir portion of 
western Virginia. ‘The developement of its bound- 
less mineral wealth would not only extend the 
‘borders of science, but materially subserve the 
‘useful arts and the interests of commerce. Let 
‘channels of inter-communication with the east be 
‘opened and mu!tiplied by a liberal system of im- 
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provement—let a geological survey be authorized 
by the legislature, in imitation of the wise policy 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland—and the patriot 
will not yet despair of beholding this ancient and 
venerable state regain her Jost rank in the con- 
federacy. 

Charlestown is a beautiful village, containing a 
thousand inhabitants. Its principal street extends 
about a mile on the bank of the Kanawha, and is 
terminated by the Elk, which flows nearly at 
right angles into the former stream. Indeed, there 
is something like enchantment inthe contrast of 
this flourishing village, with the wildness and soli- 
tude of the same spot, less than thirty years past. 
The panther and wolf have been driven from their 
savage haunts, by the march of civilization and 
refinement—and where a few scattered log huts 
once arrested the traveller’s eye, he now sees com- 
modious and elegant buildings, the abodes of com- 
fort and even of luxury. ‘There is one drawback 
indeed from the pleasures of sense and taste which 
the sojourner is obliged to experience in the scar- 
city of potable water. The hills do not supply 
that indispensable necessary of life; and the inha- 
bitants are-reconeiled by custom to the use of the 
river. The Kanawha, is indeed, lovely to the eye, 
when its naturally green suaface, reflects a deeper 
emerald from the lofty foliage on its banks; but 
its water is so strongly impregnated with minerals, 
io say nothing of other and obvious causes of dis- 
like, that to my palate at least, it was utterly dis- 
tasteful. 

In enjoying the pleasures and advantages of safe 
transportation along the great state road, which 
traverses this section, there is a spectacle often 
presented, which awakens a melancholy train of 
reflections. I allude to the number of emigrants 
who allured by the hope, sometimes deceptive, of 
improving their condition, are bending their toil- 
some march to the far west. Imagination becomes 
busy in conjuring up the broken ties of early asso- 
ciation, of kindred, and country—and we read in 
the sorrowful visages of some of these wretched 
fugitives, tales of mental and bodily suffering, 
which no language can express. It is true, that 
some of these numberless caravans, present the 
exterior of comfort and even of happiness; but for 
the most part it is evidently the last struggle of 
despairing poverty, to escape from the hardship of 
its lot. Whilst the philanthropist shudders at such 
scenes of wretchedness, the politician must mourn 
over this unceasing drain to population as well as 


the causes which produce it. I trust, at least, if 


the wave of emigration must continue to roll west- 
wardly, that the time will shortly come, when the 
forests and mountains of our own commonwealth, 
will present sufficient attractions to break its force, 
if it does not entirely arrest it. 

But my letter has been spun out to a_ tiresome 
length, and [ must draw toaclose. If I have 
interested you enough to induce you to prolong 
some of your summer excursions, I shall be amply 
repaid, and you will never regret having visited 
rue VALLEY OF rhe KANAWHA. 3. . 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 





From the American Railroad Journal. 
The late untlortunate accident on the Camden 
ind Amboy railroad has caused many remarks on 
the danger of railroad travelling. 
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Although we admit that there may be danger in 
travelling on railroads at high velocities, we sjjj} 
remain of the same opinion, olien expressed in this 
Journal, that the danger is not as great on railroads 
as on steamboats, at least at equal velocities. We 
are desirous however, to do all in our power to pre. 
vent accidents in either case, and therefore, it js 
with great pleasure that we lay before our readers 
the following communication from E. L. Miuirr 
esq., a gentleman of much experience and reflec. 
tion upon the subject of railroads and steam en- 
wines, 


Danger of Travelling on Railroads. 


{For the American Railroad Journal. ] 


Since the late fatal accident on the Camden and 
Amboy railroad, the danger of this mode of trav. 
elling has become a common topic of conversation, 
and a subject of frequent remark, in our public 
journals, and the inquiry from all quarters appears 
to be, is there no way of preventing the recurrence 
of similar accidents ? 

In the few remarks [ propose fo make on the 
subject, I have not the vanity to expect that I can 
offer any suggestion which may produce this desi- 
rable result; the most that I hope to effect, is to 
call the attention of those who have the more in- 
meditate superintendence ef these works, to sone 
mode of obviating the danger, if, as I believe, this 
desideratum be attainable, 

Fortunately passengers travelling by this im- 
proved mode of conveyance are almost wholly ex- 
empt from the danger arising from the explosion of 
steam boilers; not that the boiler of a locomotive 
is less liable to explode, than the boilers of other 
engines, but the small quantity of water it contains, 
and the distance that the passengers are removed 
from the boiler, render them in a great measure 
secure {rom this source of danger. 

The principal danger to be apprehended arises 
from the breaking of either the wheels or the axies, 
from obstructions on the road, or from passing the 
(urn-outs, and it must{be very obvious that the dan- 
ger in all these cases must be increased in propor- 
tion to the velocity. I have never been an advo- 
cate for travelling at a very high speed upon rail 
roads, and Believe that all their useful purposes 
may be as fully attained by a speed of twelve or 
fourteen miles per hour, as by the more dangerous 
one of twenty or thirty. 

With regard to the wheels and axles, I have lit: 
tle doubt but a due attention to their construction 
would obviate most of the danger. Since the ou'- 
side bearing on the axles has been adopted, in order 
to save friction, it has been common to reduce this 
partof the axle to an inch and a half, or an inch aud 
three quarters in diameter. ‘This would doubtless 
be sufficient if we could always be sure of the beet 
quality of iron, anda perfect exemption from flaws; 
but as we can never be sure of these, would it 10! 
be advisable to sacrifice a little power to the 
creased resistance, and make the bearings of the aX 
les 24 or 2) inches in diameter? If this were done, 
and the axle, faggoted from the very best quallly 
of iron, they would possess so much extra streng'h 
as to render them perfectly safe under all cireut 
stances, provided due attention were paid to kee! 
them oiled. 

With regard to the wheels, cast iron should "© 
ver in any case be used for passenger cars. * 
altogether wrought iron wheels is doubtless |! 
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most safe. Next to thisisthe wooden wheel, with 


wrought iron rims similarto those used on the 


“ 


;iverpool road, and adopted on the Camden and 
Amboy railroad. An interesting experiment is 
now being made on the Trenton road, of'a new kind 
of wheel made of gun-meial, which is thought to 
jossess so much tenacity as to render it safe from 
the danger of breaking, and if the abrasion is not 
too great, must be a very valuable improvement 
in wheels for railroad carriages. 

The danger from obstructions in the road isina 
creat measure obviated by the guards which have 
been adopted on most of the engines, and as regards 
the turn-outs, the only security lies in passing them 
at a very moderate speed. 

Now, as it is well understood by those familiar 
with the subject, that the danger lies notin the 
simple act of the car getting off the road, but from 
its being forced on in this situation by the momen- 
tum of the train, and the power of the engine, until 
the car is literally broken to fragments, and the 
lives of the passengers endangered, I would suggest 
to those having the management of railroads, that 
much of the danger to be apprehended in such ca- 
ses might be obviated, provided some plan could 
be devised of attaching the cars to the engine, and 
to each other, which when the resistance became 
increased in a certain ratio beyond that required to 
startor keep them in motion on the road, the car 
to which any accident might occur, should be self- 
detached from those which preceded it. ‘This idea 
has been suggested to my mind from having wit- 
nessed two instances of cars getting off the road. 
In one of these, the cars were attached to the en- 
gine by arope, which broke the moment it met with 
increased resistance by the car getting off the road, 
and although this car contained thirty passengers, 
no injury was sustained except the breaking of the 
car. In this casel have not the least doubt that had 
the attachment of the cars to the engine been per- 
manent, the car which was off the road would have 
been dragged on by the momentum, and the power 
ofthe engine, until it had been entirely broken to 
pieces, and most of the passengers killed or maimed. 
The other instance to which [ refer occurred un- 
der similar circumstances, with this exception, that 
the attachment of the cars to the engine was more 
permanent, and the result much more disastrous, 
the carriage being entirely destroyed, and several 
ot the passengers maimed for life. 

_ To obtain this important desideratum in attach- 
ing the cars to each other and to the engine, I have 
thought that a spring might be used which should 
operate so as to detach itself whenever the power 
of traction was increased to a certain point; the 
strength of the spring to be graduated in propor- 
lion to the working resistance, those next the en- 
gine being the strongest, and thushaving a propor- 
tionate decrease of strength, tothe end of the train. 
The importance of rendering this mode of con- 
veyance, as safe as it is expeditious and convenient 
will, I have no doubt, call forth and enlist inits ac- 
Complishment the mechanical talent of the country, 
and it would afford me the highest gratification, if 
could flatter myself that the suggestions I have 
lere offered, should inthe smallest degree contri- 
bute to this desirable result. ‘ 


br. LL. MILLER. 


New- York, Nov, 20, 1833. 
Vor. 1.--67 
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For the Farmers’ Register. 
GEOLOGICAL. 


[ Continued from No 8, p. 474,] 


Another argument is brought forward by Mr. 
Cuvier, to prove that the species and genera ofthe 
ocean have changed. He thinks the remains of 
organized bodies found in various strata, differ from 
the animals which now inhabit the ocean. Itis 
true there may be found in the strata organic re- 
mains differing from animals that now exist, but 
this does not prove a new race of beings: it only 
goes to prove that we are unacquainted with all the 
animals that inhabit the ocean. Lam willing to 
admit that many animals are extinct that once in- 
habited the ocean, but am unwilling at the same 
time to believe that a new race, differing in genera 
and species, has been formed. Many species of 
land animals have become extinct; this is proven 
from the great number of large bones found in high 
latitudes. Ifthey are not extinct, they must have 
dwindled for want of subsistence. 

The Noachian deluge did not continue long 
enough to form all the organic fossil matter found 
in the various strata. If fossil matter owes its ori- 
gin to the general deluge, there would be a confus- 
ed mixture of all animal relics, from man down to 
the most insignificant animal, but this is not the 
case; for when organic fossil matter imbedded in 
lime or gypsum is minutely examined, it is found 
to be of marine productions, such as shell and fish. 
Why there should be such a mass of fossil marine 
matter, and no relics of man and other animals that 
inhabit the earth, has never been explained. Ma- 
rine productions have been discovered on the tops 
of lofiy mountains. The fossil remains of the fox, 
the deer, the cow, the horse, and the mastodon, 
have been discovered at the height of sixteen thou- 
sand feet, on the Hymalaya mountains. Of the 
interior of the earth, we know nothing. M. J. A. 
Chaptal is of opinion that the central part, consists 
of the stone known by the name of granite : he in- 
fers that this is the case from excavations which 
the art of man and currents of water have made in 
its surface. 

Granite he considers to be the nucleus of the globe, 
on which all matters of posterior formation rest. 

The earth, when first formed, was in w state of 
chaos and probably contained a large portion of ve- 
getable, animal and mineral matter, diflused among 
various other principles, all of which were blended 
with water. Heavy substances first found their 
way towards the centre of gravity, and excluded 
lighter bodies. In thisorder of things, water made 
its way upwards, filtering through grosser materi- 
als and ultimately found its way tothesurface,which 
it completely covered. Heat then acted upon the 
surface and volatalized it; oxygen, nitrogen and 
other gases united and formed an atmosphere. 
Heavy substances having taken posession of the 
centre, lighter bodies must occupy higher regions, 
so that the most volatile matters are to be found 
floating on the upper surface of the atmosphere, 
and the earth more dense as we proceed towarde the 
centre. But here a question naturally arises, why 
do we find ponderous rock and mineral matter on 
the earth’ssurface? Why have they not progress- 
ed and found their way to thecenire?’ The rea- 
son appears obvious; they were small and detached 
in comparison to larger magses, and of course re- 
tained by the intervention of other matters. Ifthen 
lit be admitted that gravity brings down all bodies 
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to acentral point, it would seem probable that our | 
globe has a metallic nucleus wonderlully compact- 
ed and consolidated, having a pressure of posterior 
matter, three or four thousand miles in diameter. 
The envelopes of this great amalgam may be agate, 
jasper and diamond: their involution, ores, alloys, 
and primitive rock, and lastly, the various earths 
and salts, in which the vegetable and anima! fossil 
matterisimbedded. Krom what has been said, al! 
light bodies and detached portions of matter, are 
to be found on the surface of the earth, restingon a 
solid foundation and capable of being moved in va- 
rious directions. ‘This was perhaps the situation 
of the earth soon alier its formation, or about the 
time chaos was reduced to order; but as soon as 
the earth received its rotatory impulse, many im- 


motion from west to east agitated the waters, and 
produced a great wes‘ern current, which continued 


until it was retarded by gravity and friction, and | 


obstructed by marine mountains and extraneous 
conglomerations. The effort of this current was, 
to bring togetherlarge portions of loose earth, which 
were elevated and consolidated in an eastern direc- 
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OBSERVATIONS ON RAILWAYS, WITH HIN 
TO RAILWAY COMPANIES, 


TS 


From the London Morning Chronicle, 


Mr. E-ditor,—The art of forming railways and 
of enduing them, as means of transport, with the 
utmost degree of economy, velocity, and security 
is yet in its infaney. ‘lo the promotion and eon. 
struction of these works, or to the determination of 
their probable success, as durable fountains of pro: 
fit, the thoughts and attentioa of engineers, of mer. 
chants, manufacturers, agriculturists, capitalisis 
indeed, of all the enterprising portion of the one, 
munity, are as keenly directed as were the efforts 
ofour immediate forefathers to the establishment of 
Canal Navigation.* ‘The two most important en. 
terprises of this nature now in activity—the Stock. 
ton and Darlington, and the Liverpool and Man. 
chester railways—have been highly lucrative from 
their ontset: a fact, in the history of mercantile 
associations of this nature, as remarkable as it js 
encouraging. Ina commercial sense, the objects 
of these two railways are distinct; the one being 
limited, almost exclusively, to thé transport of coal: 





tion and formed the continent of Asia, 4740 miles 
from the Dardanelles on the west, to the eastern 
shore of ‘fartary, and 4389 miles from the southern 
part of Malacca, to the most northern part of Nova 
Zembla. Asia was probably asmall continent when 
the All-wise Creator planted the garden of Eden, in 
which he placed Adam and Eve. Since that, large 
masses of loose sand and earth have been thrown 
upon its eastérn coast, until the continent attained its 
full size. “This current 5rought up at the same time, 
materials enough to form the Asiatic Isles, New 
Holland, andthe American continent, which is no- 
thing more than a continuation of Asia from Beh 

ring,s strait to the 56th degree of south latitude. 
These immense accessions ofmatter to the east of 
Asia, caused a reaction in the waters, and threw 
up large masses of matter in a contrary or western 
direction, which gave rise to the continents of u- 
ropeand Africa. Assoonas these continents were 
thrown up and consolidated, they divided the wa 

ters, in such a manner that the great current was 
cut off, leaving the oceans to be influenced by the 
winds and tides. Many ages might have passed 
aivay before this current threw up matterenough 
to form the various islands and continents. Asia 
was, no donbt, larze enough in the time of Adam 
tosupport his descendants for inany centuries, and 
she now supports more than half the human race. 
If this theory be correct, there can be no longer 
any doubt as tothe mannerin whieh the various 
continents were first’ inhabited—they all join or 
approximate; and when mankind multiplied, they 
spread abroad and emigrated to new countries. 


A western current, has been denied by some, and | 


warmly supported by others. Northing appears 


more probable than that such a current once exist- | 


ed. Ita vessel filled with water be drawn along a 
horizontal plain, the fluid willbe thrown in an op- 
posite direction to the course of the vessel. 
if'a globe be dusted with fine starch and projected 
briskly through the atmosphere, the starch will 


form a cloud in an opposite direction fo the course | 


of the globe. ' : 
fluid paste, and turned briskly to the east, there 
will be a western movement of the paste and it will 
he elevated and collected in large masses on the 
eastern surface of the globe, | GALEN. 


Again, 


Lastly, if'a glohe be moistened with | 





the other combining the convenience of myriads of 
| passengers, with the carriage of an infinite variet 
-ofmerchandise. These two vreat, and hitherto sue. 
|cessful, experiments may not be inaptly compared 
|—as to their novelty, their purpose, their impor- 
‘tance, and their results--to the two first specimens 
‘of artificial communication by water in this island, 
viz. the Sankey Navigation,andthe Duke of Bridg- 
‘water's Can il. ‘The comparison will hold good un- 
‘der each of these heads; and I conless that Tam 
‘sanguine enough to think that the two iron ways 
'will rival, in permanency of profit, the celebrated 
water-ways referred to; and further, that rail- 
'ways and canals may co-exist, with fair gain to 
their respective proprietors. But, it behooves the 
authors of new and similar projects to inquire dilt- 
‘gently intothe particular causes of the success of 
‘these first experiments; fo compare carefully the 
‘springs whence these parent railways derive their 
‘traffie, with the sources relied upon as feeders to 
‘the projected lines; to investigate the most minute 
details of daily expense; to analyze rigidly the cause 
ol wear and tear, as well as of all interruptions and 
‘accidents; in short. to make themselves as tho- 
‘roughly masters of the subject, and to act with as 
' much forethonght and deliberation as an individual 
\ would do ina private venture. It is not upon the 
‘engineers that reliance should be placed tor mer- 
‘cantile details or points of management; our busi- 
“ness is simply that of workmen; it is upon mature 
‘and well-digested plans, aided by an efficient d- 
‘rection, that the prosperity of all associations % 
‘this nature must mainly depend. 
Professionally uninterested in railways, 1 am 
impelled to submit the following hints and obser 
alee 
* The canalization of Great Britain has, in fact, bee" 
‘accomplished within the memory of man; for ther 
| still lives one of the original proprietors and chief pr 
moters of the Sankey Cana! Navization—the first art 
ficial waterway in this island. I mean Nicholas As®- 
ton, Esq. of Woolton, near Liverpool, now at the ad: 
vane (age of ninety years. This canalized brook co™ 
i veys the caal from the pits about St. Helens to the Mer 
sey,near Runcorn. <A railway has recently been on™ 
‘ed between the same points, which will probably, °°” 
tend as snecessfully avainst its aqueous opponent - 
does the Stockton and Darkinzton against the rivers * 
canals in its neighborhood. 
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vations to the attention of the public, and of rail- {Such acrash might indeed be disastrous! And 
way proprietors, by an ardent desire to see rail- | who will be bold enough to affirm that so melan- 
way conveyance rendered as secure as itis expe-|choly an event may not reasonably be expected, 
jitious; and by the conviction that this great desi- | sooner or later, to occur ? oe aN 
jeratum is not only practicable, but that itsaccom-| I am not disposed, sir, to imagine improbable, 
plishment is essential to the lasting profit of such | or barely possible catastrophes; nor do I desire to 
undertakings. ‘The promotion of the interests of| kindle, in the breasts of persons unaccustomed to 
humanity is the true aim and end of science; and | travelling by railways, an apprehension that this 
Great Britain caa furnish abundant examples to | mode of conveyance is attended with greater dan- 
show that mankind appreciates so accurately the | ger than the more usual ones. Such is not my 
value of whatever contributes to its wellare, that {opinion. On the contrary I believe that the re- 
che ereatest honors and fortunes commonly crown | cords of travelling, either by land or by water, 
she exertion of those who are most successful in | cannot supply data so satisfactory, on thescore of 
periecting inventions for the use of man. I feel, | safety to travellers, as thosededucible from a com- 
then, that no apology can be required for the public | parison of the number of persons conveyed along 
expression of sentiments on subjects go interesting | the Liverpool and Manchester railway with the 
to society, and to ourselves, as the prosperity ofa | number ofaccidents which have happened to them. 
creat enterprise, and the preservation of our own | But 1 do think that precautions might be, and 
aatetonedl. ought to be adopted, to check the recurrence of 
The proprietors of a railway are as deeply con-| many acvidents, particularly those most to be 
cerned in insuring, to the utmost of their means, | dreaded, arising from engines running off the rails. 
safety of life and limb to traveilers, as in econom- | 1am aware that this has been very partially effect- 
ising their own expenditure. ‘These are matters; ed (at the Sankey Viaduct, and at one or two oth- 
of weighty import to the Liverpool and Manches- | er spots considered 9s particularly dangerous, ) on 
terand to other established companies; but they are | the Liverpool and Manchester railway, by a very 
of still greater consequence to those recently cre- | simple and not costly contrivance, first apphed 
ated for uniting the metropolis, by similar means | alonga high eaibankment on the Bolton and Leigh 
o ‘transport, with the northern marts of commerce. | railway. 1 alludeto the introduction of a beam 
The London and Birmingham, and the Grand | of wood, or continuous iron bar, placed paratiel 
Junction Railway Companizs, cannot be too dili- | with and near to one of the rails on each line, of 
vent in ascertaining the various causes of the casu- | such height as to present a sufficient obstacle to the 
uities Which have occurred in railroad conveyance; | passage of wheels over it. 
they cannot be too careful to avoid, in the original | In laying down anew railway, it would be well 
plan of their railway, any defects which may have | for companies to consider, whether some such 
had a share in occasioning accidents or hindrances | safeguard, extended throughout the line, should 
on those already executed. ‘The two enterprises | not form part of their original plan; whether twelve 
relerred to will require miilions of capital for their | feet should not be allowed between the middle rails 
completion ; itis probable that the conveyance of | of'a double railway; and six feet for the width of 
passengers and goods will encounter, on these grea- | pathway on either side. An additional defence 
ter lengths of line multiplied difficutties and delays; | against the possibility of collision between ap- 
and it is possible that yet undiscovered sources of'| proaching trains might also be advantageously pro- 
personal danger may present themselves. Let it be | vided by fixing a strong railing of moderate height 
borue in mind, too, that railways, once laid down, | along the middle of the roadway,and throughoutthe 
cannot be altered in their dimensions like a turn- {| whole extent of the line. This railing would serve 
pike road ; tunnels, bridges, viaducts, &c. cannot | as a complete barrier to passengers crossing the 
be widened or narrowed at pleasure ; the errors 0: | road, to the imminent danger of their lives ; and it 
their first formation will remain nearly, or alto- | might be so constructed as to form a support for a 
gether irremediable. series of low lamps, which would, in every respect, 
It will, I doubt not, be granted, by persons con-/| be more suitable to railways than elevated ones! 
versant with the subject, that the distance, four|1 cannot but think that had the width, above 
Jeet eight inches, between the two lines of the Liv- | prescribed, existed between the two lines of the Li- 
erpool and Manchester railway, has been found in| verpool and Manchester railway, even without 
practice most fatally limited, as, also, the pathway | the safeguards mentioned, we should not have had 
on either side ofthe lines. ‘These scanty spaces | to deplore the loss of Mr. Huskisson, and that the 
reader the descent of travellers from a carriage, or | fatal calamity of the 1st of’ Februrary last would not 
the unloading of’ a luggage wagon, not only dange- | have been so extensive. Neither these nor other 
fous, but nearly impossible, should an axle break, | similar catastrophes could have occurred, or can 
or other of the not unfrequent occasions for stop-| occur, were a breast-high railing established be- 
Page arise whilst passing embankments, or deep | tween the lines. 
perpendicular cuttings. Itis unnecessary for me Vhe half-yearly reports of the Liverpool and 
‘ere to particularize the many other inconvenien- | Manchester Railway Company are documents of 
ves resulting from this, I fear, incurable fault in | inestimable value to all cone rned in that or similar 
that railway, ‘undertakings. ‘The candid and just observations 
I he running of engines or carriages off the rails | of the directors of that railway, in their last re- 
oe requent cause of delay to trains ol mer- | port, leave no room to doubt that they are impressed 
iaeiienien Well as of danger to passengers ; and | with a due sense of the numerous defects of the en- 
mt y awful would be the consequences | gines now employed by them, and that they are not 
a a of coaches (suddenly diverted towards | only on the alert to discover, but also well disposed 
a ine, by some impediment on the road, or | to adopt, such improvement aa may tend to dimin- 
., dngement of the machinery) to encounter | ish the cost of working, or to increase the perfor- 
SS Engine proveeding in the opposite direction. !mance of these machines. 1 fully concur in their 
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remark, that “the locomotive engine is, beyond 
comparison, the most eligible, indeed the only'effi- 
cient moving power for railways ;”’ nor can I re- 
fuse to accord to those directors a full measure of 
praise for their sagacity in selecting this instru- 
ment as their motive force, in preference to horses 
or stationary engines, as well as for their fostering 
care of its infantine weakness. I am aware that 
an Edinburgh Reviewer, and other se!f{-sufficient 
(perhaps, self-interested!) critics, have thought 
that, by ordering engines from every aspirant to lo- 
comotive glory, the directors would have achiev- 
ed still brighter conquests. I am not the panegy- 
rist of the Liverpool directors, but this opinion is 
groundless ; and Ido think that the learned re- 
viewer would act more creditably and usefully by 
confining himself to his compilatious and cheap 
knowledge books, than by giving public and ano- 
nymous vent to petty tales and slanders on the con- 
duct and performances of men, whose practical sci- 
ence and labors have accomplished more in two 
years, for the benefit of their country, than all the 
scribblers and all the reviewers will accomplish in 
two centuries. 

The locomotive engine is a combination of the 
ideas and contrivances of many heads. TYfat it 
should, with all its imperfections, have been 
brought to its present state of usefulness in so short 
atime, is highly creditable to the ingenuity and 
exertions of the Messrs. Stephenson, and of the 
other contributors to its actual mechanical form 
and powers. I know, however, that various very 
admirable schemes for increasing the power and 
durability of the boiler, as well as for improving 
the general arrangement and application of the en- 
gines, are contemplated by different contractors. 
But itis vain to expect thatinventions, which may 
be termed rather skilful dispositions of parts than 
new discoveries, should see the light, when it is 
considered how heavy is the expense incurred by 
the engine builder in experimenting on so costly an 
apparatus, how uncertain is his success, and how 
immediate would be the adoption of his improve- 
ments by his rivals in trade. Nor can any rea- 
sonable man urge the directors of a railway to 
speculate in inventions; but they may hasten their 
developement, and appropriate them to their ser- 
vice ; they may, through timely encouragement, 
anticipate, by many years, the fruits of mechani- 
cal skill, and brighten the prospects of their own 
and similar enterprises, 

The directors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway will, [ trust, pardon me for suggesting to 
their consideration a measure which might possi- 
bly accelerate the march of improvement, and, at 
the same time, diminish, in no slight degree, the 
amount of that weighty item in their disburse- 
menta, “Locomotive Power.” I advise them to 
repeat the trial of what they themselves have cor- 
rectly styled a “happy expedient;” [ mean that 
they should renew the offer of a reward for that en- 
gine which shall unite, in the most eminent degree 
the now well-ascertained requisites to its perfection. 
Let the prize contended for be worthy the accep- 
tance of engine-makers; let it be such as, toinduce 
them to risk a failure in the strife ; and such ag, in 
the event of success, will constitute, an ample re- 
muneration for theirskill and labor. I feel confi- 
dent that the offer of one thousand guineas re- 
ward to the victorious candidate in such a contest, 
would be attended with results not less beneficial to 


—_—_— 
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railways at the present era, than were those which 
came out of the first famous mechanical combat, 

It appears that the working and repairs of the |o- 
comotive engines, on the Liverpool and Manches. 
ter railway, cost, annually, about £24,000, or, in 
other words, the startling sum of £800 per mile 
per annum, on the length of their line. Two-thirds 
of this amount are comprised under the sole head 
of repairs ; to which outgoings should be added the 
interest upon, and depreciation of, a large stock of 
tools and materials, composing the workshops and 
hospitals ; the latter of which are commonly fiilled 
to overflowing with sick or disabled locomotives, 
Surely, then, one thousand, or even two thousand 
guineas, might be well applied in the endeavor to 
diminish so large a draught from the profits ofthe 
company, for wear and tear is an absolute and irre- 
coverable loss. 

I will now proceed to trace the outline of the 
broad principles on which such a trial of skill should 
be conducted ; a trial which would bring competi- 
tors to the goal, the productions of whose efforts 
would far more than compensate the company for 
the value of the stake. 

I assume, as postulates, that the average weight 
of the best engines now on the railway is sufficient- 
ly great, and that two eleven-inch cylinders, work- 
ing under a pressure of steam of filty pounds per 
square inch, are found to possess sufficient power. 
[ then suggest, as bases, the following conditions: 

1. That the maximum weight of the competing 
engines shall not exceed that ofthe best engine in 
the company’s employ. 

2. That the maximum pressure of the steam 
shall be fixed, and shall be alike in all the engines; 
and that the calculated power shall be equal to that 
of two eleven-inch cylinders, with an eighteen inch 
stroke, working under a pressure of'steam of 50 Ibs. 
per square inch.* 

3. That all the competing engines shall com- 
mence working on a given day: their duty to be 
that of making complete trips, during a given peri- 
od, between Liverpoo! and Manchester reciprocal- 
ly, with trains of merchandise of a determinate and 
ascertained weight. 

4, That in the event of equality of performance 
between any of the competing engines or between 
them and any of those in the company’s employ, 
their relative powers and properties shall be decided 
by subjecting them to a proof of their absolute pow- 
ers and properties; and that this shall be the conclu- 
sive trial. 

5. That one thousand guineas shall be awarded 
to the constructor of that engine which shall have 
proved itselfsurerior both to all its competitors, 
and to any engine in the company’s use: that the 
company shall purchase such engine for the sum 
of one thousand guineas, and order from its maker 
the next five engines which they may require. 

6. That five hundred guineas shall be awarded 
to the maker of the second best engine, provided" 








* That the greatest latitude of construction may be 
given to engine-makers, the dimensions of the cylinde's 
should not be prescribed, merely the calculated powe' 
resulting from the bu!k of steam consumed by the num 
ber of strokes of the pistons per minute. This 18 
quisite in order to insure a fair trial, as all the engi*s» 
whatever may be their construction, should be on cd 
cisely equal terms as to their nominal power ; other 
a proof of their absolute power would not be conclus!’ 





in regard to their relative merits. 
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be adjudged to possess advantages over the compn- | 
ny’s engines; and that the company shall pur- 


chase such engines at a fair valuation. 


Every facility should be given to the candidates, 
previous to the trial, to prove their engines on the 
line, either with or without loads, subject to the 
convenience and rules of the company. Twelve 
months should elapse between the publication of 
the challenge and conditions, and the day ou 
which the competitors shall enter the lists. 


[ have recommended the Liverpool and Man- 
chester company the more especially to institute 
this trial, as their railway is in full operation, and 
consequently they would the sooner reap the ad- 
vantages of those results, which cannot but prove 
important tothem. But the scheme applies with 
equal force to all railways, and, were a combat of 
this nature to take place on the opening of a new 
line, and periodically on different lines, the whole 
engineering talent of the country would feel its 
stimulus, and be pressed into the service of rail- 
ways. 


In furtherance of this design—viz. that of exci- 
ting the mechanical world to the improvement of 
locomotive engines, and of railway conveyance 
generally—too great publicity cannot be given to 
all facts tending to illustrate the excellencies and 
defects of the existing system. A register should 
be kept and periodically published of the duty done 
by the engines. {n one table might be presented 





a list of the engines in the employ of a company ; 
the makers’ names; the date of their use ; the con- 
struction of the boiler ; specifying whether with 
or without tubes; the diameter of the cylinders, 
and length of stroke ; whether placed horizontally, 
vertically, or inclined ; whether working on a 
cranked axle or otherwise; whether actuating two, 
or all four wheels, and their size, &c. ; the pressure 
of the steam, the kind and weight of fuel burnt ; 
the nature and amount of work done ; the injuries 


sustained, and from what causes ; the number of 


hours actually worked in a week, &c. &c. Such 
are the data which ought to be collected and ana- 
lyzed by the judicious engineer before he decides 
on his plans and executes an engine; but these 
facts are obtained with difficulty. It is, indeed, 
impracticable for any other than the mechanic re- 
siding contiguous to a railway, to acquire that pre- 
cise information on the respective merits of the va- 
rious form of locomotive engines in actual use, 
which can alone instruct him how to remedy the 
defects, and by what means to diminish the wear 
and tear of these costly machines. 


A concise summary of the principal properties 


ofa variety of engines, accompanied by a notice of 


their performance, of the casualties to which they 
have been subjected, of the parts which have 
needed repair or been renewed, arranged in a ta- 
bular form, and published monthly, would give to 
the engineer, at one glance, more exact and valu- 
able knowledge than could be acquired by him 
Were he to pass his whole time on a railway. It 
Would stimulate the engine-men to be cleanly and 
"gent, as their reputation would be thus indenti- 
ro With that of their engines. They would be- 
or. a observant of Incipient imperfections, 
; oils takages, the loosening of bolts, the want 
the +e the wearing parte, the waste of water in 
ilers, the stoppage of the pumps, &c. &c. 
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gross repairs, by timely precautions, were their 
too-often culpable negligence made notorious. 

Of the efficacy of publicity in promoting a rapid 
advance towards perfection in the use of steam 
power, we have a case in point, from the effects 
produced by the printed monthly reports of the duty 
done by the pnmping-engines in Cornwall. An in- 
spection of the summary table for a series of years, 
given in Mr. John Taylor’s ‘Records of Mining,” 
will convince the most skeptical of the advantages 
which have accrued to the miner from this system. 
He will there learn that a bushel of coals, which, a 
few years since, raised only seventeen millions of 
pounds weight of water one foot in height, is now 
made to raise eighty millions of pounds to the same 
height. This immense increase in the effective 


.| performance of the pumping-engine is chiefly at- 


tributed to the publicity given to the construction 
of various engines, and to the modes of applying 
their power. The same instrument, the press, is 
now working a similar miracle, in the mining dis- 
tricts of North Wales; and it may be rendered 
equally as effectual an agent in accelerating the 
perfection of locomotive engines and of railway 
conveyance. 
Facts of a still more interesting nature to the 
public might also be periodically communicated, 
not only without detriment to the proprietors of 
railways, but to their manifest advantage. I re- 
fer to the accidents occurring, from time to time, 
to those employed or travelling on these roads. In 
the want of an authentic record of such casualties, 
excepting in the event of loss of life,) any ill-in- 
formed gossip, or penny-1-line man, becomes the 
bearer of his version of “a dreadful accident on the 
railway’’ to a newspaper editor, which goes the 
round of the journals, and “frights the isle from its 
propriety.”? Be such tale true or false, correct or 
exaggerated, the reputation of the railway equal- 
ly suffers. An antidote should be instanily applied, 
and this antidote would be found in a simple un- 
varnished statement of the case emanating from the 
directors, and published by their authority. [ 
could quote numerous instances illustrative of the 
truth of these remarks, and an acquainted with 
many persons whose natural timidity has been so 
excited by such garbled reports of accidents, as to 
deter them from venturing on a railway. But 
were a full and explicit statement published of ev- 
ery occurrence of this nature worthy of note, ac- 
companied by a proper explanation of its origin, 
the public would not be unduly alarmed, precau- 
tions would be enforced, and means would {requent- 
ly be devised for removing some of those imper- 
fections which stil] disfigure tailway convevance; 
imperfections arising often from original bad con- 
struction, ofien from mismanagement, and which 
are the cause (though happily rare) of disasters to 
passengers. 
In the persuasion that you, sir, are ever ready 


knowledge and the arts, I do not hesitate to request 
your insertion of these hints and observations, 
should you deem them suited to their object, and 
likely to promote the perfection of a system of tra- 
velling, of which the town of Birmingham is about 
to become a centre. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A CIVIL ENGINEER. 





and they would be more sedulous in preventing 


to lend your columns for the advancement of 


her." 
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MARL BEDS IN NEW KENT—REMARKS AND 
QUERIES ON FARM MANAGEMENT. 


To the Editor of the Faimers’ Register. 
New Kent December 14th, 1833. 


A few days ago, the “Farmers’ Register,” Vol. 
Ist; No. 7th, fell into my hands, being the first No. 
I had ever seen: although the publication itself is 
highly spoken o!, by the bes! practical farmers in 
this and the adjoining counties, yet, the Register 
is not so widelydiffused as ([ believe, } itoughtio be. 
It should be in every man’s house, there to be read 
and studied, and such impcovemen's as are therein 
recommended, should be put in innediate prac- 
lice, 

I very much regreat, that when you were in 
James City county, at Mr. Archer Hankins’, you 
did not come into New Kent, belore you returned 
home. New Kent abounds in what is generally 
termed marl, and your very presence on that score 
alone, would have roused nuinbers of'us from that 
supine, lethargic state, into which we have un- 
happily fallen in regard to the improvement of our 
farms. Man is an imitative animal; and because 


father and grandilather never raised manure of 


uny sort—never used any other plough excepta 
trowel-hoe passing through a pole like a cart 
tongue—the son, nor the son’s son will not do oth- 
erwise. [1 is recorded, that a certain race of men, 
formerly, made their beasts of burden draw by 
their taile ; and it required the force of the bayo- 
net to make them alter their mode of gearing, &c. 
s0 strong is education. 

The dtferent marls beds that T have examined 
are mosily exceedingly rich, The one owned by 
Mr. A. W. Elockaday, is imbedded in a red sand, 
with some red clay between that and the marl. 
The shells are all entire, and of one kind only, the 
clam shell: the very same species of animal that 
may be now taken ina bundance at York Town. 
The bed owned by Mr. A. Mitchel! is, in my 
opinion, by far the richer of the two, and is com- 
posed of shell, chiefly of cockle shells, with here 
and there an oyster shell. In this bank about four 
feet from the surface, I discovered a rib-bone, pe- 
trified, that must have belonged to some enormous 
animal; the kind can now no where be seen. It 
must have belonged to the mammoth, if the In- 


dians are right in their notions of the existence of 


such an animal formerly. ‘This rib was six feet 
long, nearly three inches broad, and twothick, and 
this appeared to be but a part of what it was ori- 
ginally. Mr. Mitchell’s marl is surrounded, 
(except at the bottom,) by a red, dark, soapy clay: 
in the centre of the marl may be seen a stratum 
of marl so calcined, or so pulverized, as to resem- 


ble cheese inthe cutting; and at what I term the’ 


hottom of the marl, is a stratum greatly re- 
sembling ready made mortar for plastering, except 
that it is not so wet. 
marl petrified, from one to four inches in thickness, 
rough and uneven. This last we throw aside as 
useless; although if burnt, [ believe it would 
make good rock lime. ‘The best marl [ have ever 
seen, is owned by Mr. Archer Williams of this 
county; and Uspeak advisedly, when I say, that 


he owns a sufficient quantity to cover every foot of 


level cleared land in New Kent, one half inch in 
depth. If analyzed, 1 believe there would be 
found ninety parts of pure lime to the one hundred, 


with, perhaps, some magnesia. To the credit of 


Under this isa stratum of 


Mr. W., I speak it, that he freely gives to all per- 
sons what they m ty choose to haul away. 

One insuperable barrier, there is, however, to 
improvement in Virginia: one that I fear, will re. 
main till “tongues shall cease, and knowledge 
shall vanish away”—to be plain, [ mean slavery, 
ft has tainted our morals, manners and lauguage— 
corrupted us in a thousand ways, and yet we cling 
to the accursed thing, and hold it dearer than life 
itself! Slaves are not intrinsically worth more 
than hall what they were some twenty years ayo, 
They are by far less governable, tractable and obe- 
dient—will do only what they choose, and when 
they choose. ‘They are daily more insolent, thiev- 
ish and lazy, and if punished, they may abscond, 
and be protected in Philadelphia or New York— 
or possibly remain to do worse. 

I verily believe, not one farmer in ten, clears one 
per cent. on the cost and charges of his slaves. The 
owners barely can breathe, and not unfrequently 
ore compelled ta seil one or more every year to 
aquare their accounts. But like the Jew of Bris. 
tol, who lost seven teeth by order of the King of 
England, and was to lose one per day, till he paid 
or advanced the needy king 10,000 marks, these 
same men had munch rather sell their teeth, than 
their slaves. Unhappy, inglorious state of things, 

I pray you, sir, recommend in strong terms, 
that an agricultural society be formed in every 
county of the state. New York is seventy-five 
years a head of usin agriculture. The Flemings 
one hundred and filty years. The British one hun- 
dred. New York has an agricultural society in 
every county, and the great benefits arising there- 
from are seen and felt to an astonishing devree. 

Our lands for the most part are sandy, and any 
information in regard to the improvement of’ this 
kind of soil, will be of great benefit to most per- 
sons from the head of tide water to the Atlantic! 

Query.—If we were to sow oats, and roll them 
when ripe, aiid marl on them, would it not bea 
more speedy and cheaper way of improving than 
hanling leaves, &e. from the woods ? 

Query.—lIs there no grass that we could profita- 
bly sow, to take the place of hog weeds and car- 
rot weeds, wiih which our fields, that lie fallow, 
abound ? | 

Query.—How is wire grass to be destroyed ? 

Query.—If every citizen were compelled by 
law to keep his own stock, on his own farm, and 
not permit them to roam at pleasure on every 
man’s land, for a scanty subsistence, would it not 
be better for one and all? Would it not be 4 
wreat saving of timber for ship building, house 
building, &e. a great saving of labor and time. ('! 
requires three years in every ten,) in making dead 
fences ? 

If these desultory remarks are worthy of your 
attention it is well—otherwise it is well. If they 
appear in the Register for January, perhaps some 
of your correspondents may furnish some informa- 
tion to satisfy the querist. 

Yours, with respect, w. X. Z 


_TRANSPORTATION AND SALE OF MARL FROM 
MIDDLESEX. 





| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

_ Your work on calcareous manures, has already 

given a new direction to public inquiry, in the yo 
water section of Virginia. In many part® of (he 
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country, we see large deposites of marl, ready to | by the place every day, and often several times in 
be scattered on the soil, where a short time ago it}a day. [recollect to have examined, and saw the 
was not known to exist, and it is now a very vene- | grains of wheat sprouted, and rising as thick as 
ral inquiry, have you marl on your land? In the ‘they could stand. The following summer, there 
county of Middlesex, where agriculture has for a} was an abundance of cheat, and not one head of 
long time been at alow ebb, but is now rapidly | wheat. 

improving, the most abundant supplies of marl are 
to be found, most conveniently located, and of ex- | THE POLICY OF VIRGINIA IN REGARD TO RI- 
‘cellent quality ; and many of the citizens are now| VAL PUBLIC WORKS, AND PARTICULARLY 
using it extensively, as the certain means of| THE RAIL-ROADS FROM THE ROANOKE. 
improving the soil. One gentleman, Mr. Wn. | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

Jessie, marls annually an hundred acres, and is ra- Moor’s Mount, Caroline County, December 18th, 1833. 
pidly resuscitating an impoverished and worn out| In transmitting to you my year’s subscription, 
farm. And to show you the estimation in which | (which would not have been so long delayed, but for 
marl is held, f will mention the case of Mr. Dor- | a misapprehension) I conclude to accompany the 
mer Oaks, who lately purchased several hundred apology and cash, with some reflections occasioned 
acres of poor land in Middlesex, for the vaiue ef| by Mr. Jas. C. Bruce’s communication on hori- 
its marl alone. He is shipping it to Maryland, } zontal trenching, and your’s upon the management 
where he meets with a ready sale under contract. | of the corn crop. But before T enter upon them, 
Returning from Baltimore a few weeks since, he | f feel it to be but justice, in making this first com- 
informed me that he had just received several hun- | munication to express my entire satisiaction of the 
dred dollars from one gentleman for marl, at | high character your most useful Register has at- 
iwelve cents per bushel. Mr. Oaks’ marl contains | tained, andthe flattering prospect of an extension 
about eighty parts in the hundred of carbonate of of its circulation, whieb promises its continuance 
lime, is abouta mile and half from the water, | with some remuneration for your patriotic exer- 
and inexhaustible in quantity. He thinks, with | tions in the cause of improvement. [ assure you, 
the facilities of a railway, it would become aj [shall not abate in my zeal to increase your sub- 
most profitable article of commerce, and talks of| scription list, as | am persuaded, every farmer who 
applying to the legislature for an act of incorpora- | can read, would find it to his interest to take the 
tion. Should he succeed, he contemplates making | work ; and therefore, [hold it to be an act of bene- 
arailway from his marl pitsto the river. It is| volence to urge my neighbors to subscribe. Yet 
to he hoped, that this gentleman’s enterprise and) | am sorry to find that as yet, but few ean be 
industry, will be amply rewarded; and that the brought to innovate upon their old routine of Bible 
legislature will be as ready to incorporate a com- and newspaper reading, whieh is the exteat of 
pany to dig for marl, as forcoal or gold. If bones | most Virginia firmeis stadies, who read at all; 
can be carried from the field of Waterloo to Eng-| while the non-reading majority are of course ut- 
land, to be ground for manure, and plaster of Pa-!terly dead to any influence in favor of your work. 
rishe brought to the United States from France,,; Tam aware that these remarks must be regard- 











forthe same purpose, why may not marl also be- | ed as any thing rather than complimentory to my 
come a valuable article of commerce? native state, sometimes, rather boastingly [ fear, 
Resnectfully yours, WM. 1. ROY. j|designated by us, as the “ancient and renowned 
Green Plains, December 27th, 1833. commonwealth’? —a severe criticism upon the lite- 
78 rary character of that most useful class of her 

CHEAT FROM WHEAT. citizens, which in all countries comprises the bone 





| The following memorandum was found among the and sinew ola nation, if not the elite of its intelli- 
papers of the late Richard K. Meade of Brunswick, | 2° ''Ce- at gps. apo Just, my amor Por 
‘ho w ; ; ille to blINK an expression oO 
who was “an experienced farmer, and a close observer oFEe: WWI AOL GUEST MSO NE: AN CRi 
of every thinerelahve to aerieuitare.” TI them upon any appropriate occasion. IT think, 
a ig ee * fo agricum®ure. Ane Mmemoran- | however, that we could hardly have a right to ex- 
mis extracted froma rough draft (in the hand writ- 


; pect a different result, from our miserable system, 
ing of Mr. M.,) of aletter intended for publication, but | or rather wani of any system of’ publie education. 


: 
\ 
| 
| 
which probably was prevented by his death. Our | I find myself digressing into reflections upon a 
opinion on this much contested point has already been | most prolific subject, and losing sight of that upon 
‘tated to be against the transmutation doctrine: never- | which I designed a passing notice at this time, and 
| 


an i ‘hich is rather more appropriate for your Regis- 
theless, the opinions of others, whether adverse or con- which is rather more approy ) 5 


forming to ler. 
ion) our Oo 4 “i ‘ . ‘ re ‘“— . . " 
as thie, se eartantins saree tpbedeiiag UO correspondent from Halifax, incidentally 


Adverting to impreved fieilities for transporting 
‘the products of the Roanoke country to market, 
———— Cheat or chess I believe to be decenera- | fondly anticipates a vreat increase when the Ports- 
‘d Wheat—for this reason, among many others, | mouth rail-road to Weldon shall be finished; in'er- 
{ny years ago, when f had never discovered any | ring that with the two  rail-roads, his country will 
gi crops of wheat, a parcel of sheaves af become more a wheat than tobacco growing coun- 

ree i en hauling from the field, feil from the | try. pia gir 
which = old ditch, the bottom and sides of} Now [am inclined to think, hat your corres- 
Weeds yr rich, and well set with grass and! pondent (in whose judgment [ have great confi- 
. Of course, afier taking up the sheaves, an | dence, if free from bias,) has without due conside- 


this, will be received with equal favor in the Far- 
mers’ Register. ] 


t 


abundane : . . 
nee of shattered grains were left, which | ration adopted the conelrsion, that the trade of the 
,r)rete. . . | ' . 

\ pete and were not disturbed by fowls, or) Roanoke valley, and adjacent country even, with 
| fye* 7 


of any kind, which | had a fair opportunity the southern travel, and a good portion. of the 
or sy .. r ‘. . . P ’ . . ‘ a - 
USE¢ rVing throughout all its crowilh, as | passed trade of some neishboring counties Oo} North Ciro- 
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lina, will be sufficient to sustain two rail-roads, 
without inflicting toils which will make the facili- 
ties too Cear to be cumfortable. He, perhaps, has 
not reflected that the Petersburg rail-road, of 
wooden construction, has cost nearly half'a million, 
and that in six years, tt will require the additional 
expense of over $100,000 more, to replace the 
wood, which will decay in that period; and that 
in the interim, a considerable annual charge for 
temporary repairs will be unavoidable. That a 
capital of at least six hundred thousand dollars 
must be regarded as what at least eight per cent. 
should be annually declared upon, to keep the 
stuck at par, and yield five per cent. net, to the 
stockholders. 

Ifthe above conclusions are just, T would ask 
what must be the result if a mval rail-road go into 
operation, to take off, we will say, one half of the 
suppor: of the present road? It requires no adept 
in Cocker to see at once, that the stock of neither 
would be worth one cent, and the only hope for 
the continuance of either, would rest upon the ex- 
ertions of the property-holding subscribers of Pe- 
tersburg, and her rivals of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth. This would probably not be a vain hope, 
were the works made of ever-enduring granite 
and iron, instead of frail decaying wood. The 
stock might be utterly worthless, and these towns 
might afford to incur the expense of keeping such 
rail-roads in operation; but with wood construc- 
tion, as that of Petersburg and its proposed rival, 
when once worn out or decayed, will any retlect- 
ing man say that the heavy expense would be en- 
countered, or that the farmers and planters of the 
Roanoke would come to the rescue? [ am 
disposed to think, as much as the Roanoke people 
prize the facilities aflorded them by these rail- 
roads, that insuch an emergency, they would be 
more apt to furnish words of encouragement, than 
dollars for assistance. Aprupos, to test these con- 
clusions: | would be gratified (and so will others 
Texpect,) if your intelligent and candid corres- 
pondent would through your columus, inform the 
publick, how much of the Portsmouth rail-road 
stock, is taken, by inhabitants of the Roanoke 
country: with aslight modification of the scripture 
text, | would say unto them “show me thy works, 
and by them shall thy faith be judged of,” in rela- 


tion tothe profit to be derived from investment of 


capital in of this stock. Indeed. | am curious to 
know, whether the three filths of this stock, subseri- 
bed with the hope of getting two-filihs {rom the 
stale, were not taken exclusively by property- 
holders in Norfolk and Portsmouth, and along the 
proposed route, and who would have their property 
benefited to the amount of their subscriptions, whe- 
ther the stock ever netted one cents dividend or 
not. If it should turn out to be a fact, that there 
is no capitalist from a distance embarked in this 
enterprise, | ask whether itis not the best criterion 
to judge by, whether there is any expectation that 
the stock will yield a dividend: and if so, should 


the state be guilty of the fituity of taxing itself 


$160,000, to insure the destruction of a like 
amount invested in the Petersburg rail-road, (that 
would in all probability yield six per cent. returns, 
to aid other much needed and promising works in 
other neglected parts of the state, ) to benefit Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk, at the expense of Petersburg 
and the stockholders in her rail-road, when these 
towns have heretofore received a large sum from 





tind 





the state to aid in opening their canal, which com- 
municates with this same river? 

The Petersburg rail-road was, in its Projection, 
without the anticipation of a rival, regarded ag 
promising a profitable investment; and distant 
capitalists, lam credibly informed, subscribed to 
the amount of neara fourth of the three-fifihs taken 
by individuals. This foreign capital was allured 
into Virginia in aid of her poverty, for the con. 
struction of this great state improvement, upon 
the confidence inspired by the large participation 
of the state in the work, as I am informed by the 
distinguished engineer that surveyed the route, 
whose zeal in behalf of his native state’s prosperi- 
ty and character, induced him to exert himself to 
effect this most desirable assistance from abroad. 
These capitalists doubtless regarded the faith of 
the state as secured by its great interest in the 
work, against any participation in creating a rival 
that will operate no other way, than to rob this on 
which their money has been expended, of that sup- 
port, from which alone that return in profits was 
expected which was the sole consideration which 
induced their subscription. If the property-hold- 
ers of Norfolk and Portsmouth have the spirit and 
enterprise to construct a rival road to draw more 
of the trade of this region to them, than finds its 
way by the circuitous water communication, none 
dare hinder, and none can complain. But it does 
seem to me, that if the state allure them to doit, 
by taking two-fifths of the stock, it will be regard- 
ed by capitalists as a breach of faith: especially if 
done before the Petersburg rail-road has had time 
to test the enterprise, and show that its stock is be- 
yond contingency. The effect must be, to blast 
every prospect of any capital, other than that held 
by property-holders on the route of the improve- 
ment ever being adventured on any stock for inter- 
nal improvement in Virginia. 

Men are rarely found so stupid as to lay out 
their money in stocks which promise neither divi- 
dends nor any enhancement in the value of their 
property. Indeed we see them generaily two cau- 
tious in venturing their money on stock, in works 
that must inevitably enhance their property in 
value, if it be any ways doubtful, as to a gool 
dividend. The case must be as palpable as this 
of a rail-road from Weldon to Portsmouth av! 
Norlolk is, to the property-holders of these cittes~ 
presenting a conflict for securing a large trade, the 
profits of which would counterbalance the loss 0! 
threee-filths the cost of the work. 

Ardently desiring the prosperity and glory of 
native state, and advocating an impartial apportion 
ment of government assistance, I can but deprecal? 
the encouragement of a deadly rival of the Peter 
burg rail-road, by any assistance from the stale ® 
this time,or in time to come, while the inevitable re 
sult must be to destroy the stock in that work, 4" 
a warning to capitalists to beware venturing the" 
money in internal improvement stock in Virg!0" 

| had confidently hoped to see a joint-stock com 
pany, and the three-fifths of the stocs promptly is 
ken by individuals, for continuing the line of 
road on from Petersburg, to meet the Washingt" 
steamboats on the Potomac near Fredericksbu 
But if the state take two-fifths in the Portsmov 
road, by which the southern travel will ceria 
be divided, I despair of one dollar being eubscr” 
by northern capitalists, who otherwise, [am hi 
sured, will embark largely in the enterprise: 
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— aaaanes , 
assertion is not made on mere speculation, but from | will at least serve to elicit reflection and discussion 
unquestionable sources of information. from abler heads and pens than mine, [ shall draw 


In conclusion upon this subject, I must remark, | to a close of this I fear already too tedious letter, 
that I cannot conceive any one capable of taking | with sume brief notice of the principal subject of 
an expanded view of the improvement of the state, Mr. Bruce’s communication and its kindred obser- 
at all cognizant of the deficiency of capital with us, | vations contained in yours upon managing the 
but that he must see the importance of legislating } corn crop. sa 
upon the subject, with a special regard to the en-} Having a broken farm to cultivate, which in the 
eouragement of distant capitalists to participate hands of my predecessors, had been much gullied 
with our citizens in making improvements, instead | and denuded by the old system of ploughing and 
of blindly persevering in a course calculated to de- {cultivating up hill and down, I have tried several 
regs existing stocks by promoting rival works. | modes to arrest the evil and restore the land. For 

Ve have unfortunately legislated upon this last|several years past, | have pursued horizontal 
principle already, to an extent, which makes it} bedding for corn, leaving a bed unploughed for 
difficult to obtain subscriptions to the James river | every sixty or eighty feet on the hill sides and 
and Kanhawa connexion, that but for apprehen- | slopes, which [ am happy to find effectual. The 
sions of rival works being patronized by the state | heaviest rains and thaws, even such ae fell la-t 
as soon as this should be finished, would be regard- {| night on ten inches of snow, that has caused a 
ed, and justly too, as the most promising stock in mammoth freshet here, do not break over these 
the union, (the Erie canal in New York always | guards, so as to make gullies, and of course, if that 
excepted)—a reflection will naturally spring up | is the case, the soil is not swept off broad-cast, as 
in the minds of capitalists, wishing to invest in| frequently is the case with such rains and thaws, 
corporate atocks, that if Virginia epends two-filihs | where there is an even surface. 

tocreate a rival work to the Petersburg rail-road,| 4 have never tried the horizontal trenching re- 
in which she holds two-fifths of the stocks that is}commended by Mr. Bruce, as an effectual guard 
thereby sunk as capital, where is the guarantee | against washing, except on a very limited scale, | 
that she will not take two-filihs to open a rival work | think it much more laborious than my plan, and not 
io the James river improvement, down the valley | as effectual. If the bottom of the trenches are of 
of the Roanoke, which her late engineer reported | & loose friable soil, or sandy, a gully will be cut by 
quite as favorably upon as the James river. This|a heavy water fall—whereas, by accurate horizon- 
is the real incubus that weighs down the James | tal bedding and the turf bed guard, this will rarely 
river enterprise ; and Mr. Jos. Cabell will not be| be the case. The bed lefi unbroken is by no 
able to shake it off, 1 can assure him. unless his | means lost, as it serves to stack the crop upon, 
untiring energy can arrest the baleful legislation | both corn and wheat, and should be shilled every 
1 have been complaining of, and which I so much | other breaking up, for corn. 

deprecate, in relerence to the Portsmouth rail-road. I approve of the trenching course for springy 

I trust I shall not be regarded as ini:nical to the | hill sides, or slopes, that must have more water to 
prosperity of either Portsmouth or Norfolk—far | pass, than a secret ditch could at all times dis- 
from it. I wish every portion of the state could |charge—when that is not the case, secret drains 
be gratified in its wants. So did the deg inthe |are preferable—especially for all short spaces 
fable want two pecics of meat as he swam the} and oozy slopes, and spring heads near branches, 
river with one in his mouth, and mistook the sha- | which commorly have open ditches, {tis a sub- 
dow of it inthe water for another piece, snapped | ject worthy of criticism, that our farmers are not 
at it, and lost that which he had. T wish this fable | more negligent in any thing tending to improve, 
could oftener occur to the minds of our legis- | than that of secret draining to relieve their richest 
lators—I should not then feel so much apprehen- | land from water, that renders them rather a nui- 
sion, that we shallin despite of Pennsylvania’s |sance, than a source of profit. Experience will 
example to deter us, adopt her course and plunge | teach them, that the labor of making, (which will, 
the state millions in dept to make internal im- || think, last many years,) will not be greater than 
provements, that will for generations to come, be |twice cleaning away the briers and shrubs from 
60 unproductive as to compel a resort to high taxes, | the twosides, and cleaning out open ditches, which 
lo pay the interest on the loans, as is now thecase | fill up nearly every year; and then there is the 
With that state. Her grovernor, in his late mes- | saving of land, and loss of time in turning twice 
sage, reports that the gross tolls from the puliic | every furrow in ploughing. 

Works, that have cost the state about filieen mil- It had been my purpose to have offered some re- 
lions of dollars, amounted for the year ending 3lst | marks upon the mode of planting and cultivating 
ct, last, to $150,000 only: a sum, I apprehend, | the corn crop, which I would recommend ; but thia 
Hot more than adequate to delray charges of su- | letter has run out so much longer than I expected 
erintendence and repairs. So that near a million | when I commenced, I must defer it until a more 

48 to be raised by direct taxes, to pay the interest | convenient season. 
on the loans, : In the meantime, accept my beet wishes for the 

I fee! well assured Mr. Editor, that your Hali- | continued prosperity of your useful work. 
4X Correspondent, now on the assembly, isthelast| Respectfully, &ce. JNO. DICKINSON. 
Man in the state who would desire to see Virginia 


in the condition of her sister Pennsylvania, or nid | NEW MINERAL MANURES PROPOSED, AS 8UB- 


be er to the adoption of hersystem. Yet} sriruTes FOR THE CELEBRATED “cEN- 
hie t very much whether he could more effec-| pees DE MER,” OR DUTCH ASHES. 
.¥ Promote such a result than by veting 


assistance to the Portsmouth rail-roud. In our remarks introductory to Sinclair’s account of 
1 Propping this interesting subject, with these | the wonderful effects of Dutch ashes as @ manure, (No. 


. " art ry remarks, with a hope that they ! 6, p. 375,) we allede’ to the memoir of Mr. Hollert 
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which proposes au artificial substitute for them. A 
translation of the memoir which appeared in the last 
No. of the Journal d’ 4griculiure, §c. des Pays- Bas, has 


since been prepared by a friend, for the Farmers’ Regis- | 


ter,and which we now oiler to our readers; together with 

two letters explanatory of certain terms therein used. 
The Duch ashes and their efiects have been particu- 

larly described in the article referred to abeve, aad also 


in previous selections for the Farmers’ Regisiter. One | 


of these passages will be quoted from the article on the 
igriculture of the Netherlands (No. 2, p. 104,) to show 
the strength and value of this manure. ‘On these 
‘(the fields in clover,] it is usual to spread, in 
‘March, turf-ashes brought in boats from Holland. 
‘From eighty to one hundred tubs, of about sixty 
‘pounds weight each, are employed for a bunder, 
‘one-third of which is kept to be spread after the first 
‘cut. Many of the flemish farmers make great use 
‘of these ashes, which being hizhly impregnated with 
‘salts, enrich the land so as to render it capable of pro- 
‘ducing excellent crops of wheat, without any other 
‘manure, except turning under the clover it was sown 
‘ with the preceding year.” The bunder is about three 
acres; so that these very great effects are produced by 
from twenty-six to thirty-three tubs of ashes to the 
acre. The practice of using these ashes in Belgium 
(as stated by Mr. Hollert) commenced in 1731, and as 
the dressings are frequently renewed, it may be infer- 
red that the soils generally, have in 100 years become 
greatly altered by the chemical ingredients of the ma- 


nure, and that its influence is considerable on the great | 


agricultural product of that country. We learn from 
Sinclair’s statement of the analysis of Dutch ashes, 
that they were found to contain 

«* Silicious earth, 

Sulphate of lime [gypsum,] 

Sulphate of soda, and muriate of soda 

[common salt, ] 
Carbonate of lime, [calcareous earth, ] 
Oxide of iron, 


Impurities and loss, 


The silicious earth, or pure sand, which forms 
$2-100ths of the whole, should be deducted as worthless, 
in an estimate of value. Much the greater part ofthe 
remaining and active ingredients consist of calcareous 
earth and gypsum, and the balance of soluble salts and 
iron. There cannot be much doubt as to the accuracy 
of the analysis of a manure so valuable and so well 
known, and therefore there is not so much difficulty as 
might be at first supposed, in compounding an artificial 


manure of similar ingredients, and in the same propor- | 
tions. The only important obstacle would be the | 


expense. We may suppose however, that the chemical 


composition of the turf-ashes of Holland, is so wel] 


known by his scientific countrymen, that Mr. Hollert 
has been compelled to furnish similar ingredients to his 
artificial compound : and this belief will serve to allay 
the suspicions which are naturally produced by the cir- 
cumstances of his having taken out a patent right to 
secure to h 


. 
rr 
mM 


the benefit of his discovery, and his ask- 


|ing for a prolecling duty on the ashes from HToliand, as 
requisite to cany into effect his “paiiotic” inten 
|and wishes. 

_ When the memoir of Mr. Hollert first attracted oy, 
observation, the subject was considered merely asa 
matter of curiosity, and not likely to be of any practi. 
cal use in Virginia. But though there is no probability 
‘of different results, it is possible that its publication 


lions 


| may lead to investigation, and to practical good, in the 
| preparation and use of new manures, resembling more 
‘or less the ashes of Holland. All the materials are fur. 
nished, or substitutes can be obtained in some parts of 
'Virginia—and most easily in a region particularly 
needing the application of earthy manures, The coal 
mines of Virginia, offer an immense supply of a kind of 
coal which is of so little value for sale as to be a nui- 
| sance to the colliers—and if this is not the *houille” and 

‘terre houille’’ used by Mr. Hollert, it may serve as a 
| substitue for both. The marls recently discovered in 
the same region may perhaps supply all the balance of 
| bulky ingredients needed for the compound.* 

It is possible also, that materials might be found in 
our salt marshes to furnish the proper iurf-ashes like 
those of Holland, which are so valuble that Sir John 
Sinclair urged their being shipped to England, for ma- 
‘nure for clover. There is no true peat in Virginia, 
‘(unless it may be found in the colder and moister 
/mountain region,) but our fresh water marsh earth will 
| burn like peat, and so we suppose will the earth of the 
| salt marshes. 

The letters which will foliow the translation are an- 
swers to requests for explanations of certain ters, 
either technical or provincial, which could not be other- 
| wise obtained, and for which we are indepted to corres- 
| pondents who have already contributed to the value and 
| reputation of the Farmers’ Register. 
| MEMOIR ON A NEW MANURE. 
Addressed tothe Members of the Committees of 

Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce of thi 
provinces of Belgium: by M. J. Hollert of Nv 
Si. Vincent, (Southern Brabant.) 


Trans!ated for the Farmers’ Register, from the Journal d’.igr- 
culture des Pays-Bas, 

flaving received a patent for the invention of a 
mineral manure, the fertilizing qualities of which 
are analogous to those of the peat ashes of Holland, 
and whose effects are of greater duration, I shoul! 
think myself, gentlemen, deficient in patriotism, !! 
inthe present circumstances, | mean at the mo: 
‘ment of theseparation of Belgium and Holland, | 
‘did not submit to you my reflections on the adva 
tages which would result to the state and to agricul: 
lture, from the use of this manure throughout the 
'whole extent of Belgium, if it should please the 
}government to establish a light inypost on the 1 











portation of the peatashes of Holland. 
This proposition, gentlemen, premature °% 
/may appear to you, is not therefore the less worl!) 


— 


' 
! . 


* Since the preceding article was wntten, Dr. Morton’s lett | 
Was received (and published in No, 8,) giving an account ob 
‘recently discovered coal in Prince Edward county. His dese" 
tion of the “dead coal” which forms so large a proportor 
‘the whole body, seems to agree very exactly with that ol t 
| “houille” of Belgium. See page 505, No, 8.—E. ; 
+ Or Dutch ashes, the value and eifects of w hict: al 
idescribed at large, Farmars’ Register, No. 6, p. 97° 
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ef your consideration, and deserves a notice in the 
reporis which you will address to the government 
ia favor of commerce and agriculture ; and it is 
‘n this hope, that IT have the honor of laying it be- 
fore you. 
Belore developing this proposition, I think it in- 
dispensable, inasmuch as the effects of this ma- 
nure are little known, to give you not only an idea 
of its fertilizing qualities, but also a description of 
all the substances of which it is composed, in order 
that those among you, who by their agricultural 
knowledge, are capable of appreciating the great 
alvantages which, if its use should become gene- 
ral, agriculture will derive from the employment 
of this substance, acting at once as a manure and 
improver of the construction of the soil, (amende- 
ment,] advantages which ought to merit for it the 
preference over the ashes of Holland, a foreign 
production. 
if L had devoted myself to the investigation of 
this manure principally with the view of deriving 
private emolument from it, | should in rendering 
mv process public, be guilty of an indiscretion 
which might profit those who would take advan- 
tage ol it without my knowledge ; but the oniy 
desire which animates me, is to see agriculture 
promptly reap the advantages of my discovery. 
Since obtaining my patent, | have not ceased in 
prosecuting my researches, to bestow my atten- 
tion on the means of perfecting this manure, and 
that object, I think, has been attained. 


As Lannounced in a Jetter addressed to the agri- 
culturists of the provinces of Liege, Namur, and 
Hainault, in the Journal d’ Agriculture des Pays- 
Bas, tor April last, this manure has for its base a 
saltsimilar to that which the ashes of Holland 
contain, or rather the same, and for recipient, sub- 
stances known to be valuable as permanent im- 
provers of soils. 

These substances are ; calcareous rock reduced 


proportions, and moistened and worked up atier- 
wards with water in which there has been dissolv- 
ed sea-salt,in the proportion of five per cent of the 
weight of the matters composing this manure. 

These ingredients afier having been well worked 
up, are made into bricks, which, after being burnt, 
on exposure to the air if they have been well mana- 
ged, fall into powder in the same manner as lime 
when slaked, and offer to the sight, touch and taste, 
Whitish, light, and alkaline ashes. 

During the burning of these bricks, which must 
necessarily be done with pit-coal, the sea-salt is 
more or less decomposed, and is converted into 
sub-carbonate of soda, which constitutes the base 
ofthis manure. 

You conceive, gentlemen, that to manage this 
Manure inthe manner indicated, and to advantage, 
Is desirable to be in a country where coal, 
(houille,} coal earth, (terre-houille,) calcareous 
rock, and marl, are abundant; however, for want 
of marl, its place may be supplied with mud from 
a or the bottoms of canals, and even with light 

arth ofa clayey nature. Inplaces without terre- 


— and where peat abounds, this may be sub- 
“UTUTed, 


The 


sid presence of these combustible matters, 
SHdes 


kee their fertilizing properties, contributes 
ets: | to the calcining and burning of the sub- 





—_— ———-— a re . -~ = 


form of bricks, and to their conversion into ashes ; 
in this respect they are of a double utility. 

So far we see that this manure is composed of 
salt analogous to that contained by the peat ashes 
of Holland, and of substances acknowledged to be 
good improvers of the constitution of soils, to wit, 
of lime, ashes, dead coal (terre-houille,) and of 
marl, which is rendered more fertilizing by the 
effect of fire. ‘This however is not all; and al- 
though in this state even, agriculiure might derive 
great advantages from it, another substance not 
less fertilizing than the foregoing constitutes a 
fourth part in the composition of this manure ; but 
before speaking of this, we must say something 
farther of the others. 

The effects of the ashes of Holland, are to be at- 
tributed solely to the action of the sub-carbonate of 
soda, which they contair. The presence of this 
salt is manifest in my manure, and constitutes its 
base, 

Ifthe use of chalk, of marl, and of the ashes of 
coal-earth, produces good effects as a manure, how 
can we refuse to admit that the union of these 
same substances joined with a salt analogous to 
that contained in the ashes of Holland, ought ne- 
cessarily and by stronger implication to unite 
great advantages. Such is my manure. The use 
of the ashes of the terre-howille is scarcely known 
except in the countries where this substance serves 
as fuel to the inhabitants, who are also accustomed 
to mix these ashes with lime and with vegetable 
and animal matters to improve their fields and 
meadows, and they frequently, even use the ashes 
alone with success. 

Before the introduction of the ashes of [oiland 
into Belgium, which occurred in 1731, the use of 
the ashes of terre-howitlle was more general. They 
employ in Hainault, Flanders and Picardy, not 
only these ashes for the improvement of the soil, 








i but also the terre-houille itself and rich eoal 


. | [houille-grasse] as it istaken from the mines, but 
(o powder, marl and tere-houille, mixed in equal | after having reduced it to powder. 


We may be 
‘convinced of this by taking 1 glance at the Ency- 
clopedia ou Dictionnaire raisonne des Sciences, des 
Arts et des Metiers, at the word houille, where a 
long dissertation on the use and fertilizing quali- 
ties of these substances can leave no doubt of the 
correctness of what has been stated. 

Long before that article met my sight, [ was 
aware that rich coal possessed this quality, and I 
had employed it inthe composition of my manure: 
this I was induced to do, by the following conside- 
rations : 

I knew that coal by distillation in a close vessel 
afforded, as mould does, much hydrogen gas, carbo- 
nic acid gas, bituminous oil, and some earthy and 
saline principles: and as soils owe their fertilit 
only to principles analogousto those of mould, I 
concluded that coal, the decomposition of which 
should be favored by its minute division, by its 
mixture with the ashes of the bricks of which [ 
have spoken, and by the combination of its bitu- 
minous oil with the alkaline salt of the ashes ag 
well as by the concurrence of the action of’ air, 
waterand heat, would coctribute powerfully (these 
combined substances being applied to the crowing 
agricultural productions,) to the development and 
growth of the plant. Now, as all the matters pro- 
ceeding from the decomposition of vegetable and 
animal substances are manures, and as these mat- 
ters contain a quantity of fat, oily and other 
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inflammable substances, [ have heen induced by the 
similarity of the proprietors of these matters with 
those of rich and bituminous coal to make it one- 
fourth part in the composition of my manure, and 
the effects have answered my expectations. 

Such are the substances which enter into the 
composition of my manure. Besides its fertilizing 
properties, this manure by its frequent application 
modifies the constitution of soils, disposing them 
by degrees toa greater fertilily. ‘This modifica- 
tion results from the matters of which this manure 
is composed, (with the exception of the salt which 
is dissolved, the bituminous oil which is dissipated. 
and some other elementary principles which are 
assimilated to the plants,) becoming intimately 
combined with the earth of the improved soils and 
changing their nature by the mixture. 

Experience having shown that no good cultiva- 
tion can be based on any sort of land of a silicious, 
calcareous, or argillaceous nature, if it is not 
modified by others of opposite nature, ani that the 
best soil is that which offers the greatest variety 
of mixtures ; it follows hence, that every agricul- 
turists possessing soils of the nature of those men- 
tioned, has an interest to improve them by this 
manure, composed of several substances, having 
the property of modifying soils at the same time, 
that it augments their products. I[t is thus, that 
sterile soils may be enriched ; and I have no doubt, 
that if this manure wete spread in abundance for 
some years, on certain uncultivated tracts of Ar- 
denne, we should soon see them clothed in a rich 
and verdant robe, and offering to the astonished 
eye, a spectacle as gay, as it is now monotonous. 
it is plain, that to improve soils and multiply 
their products, is at the same time to increase the 
number of cattle, and the quantity of natural ma- 
nures, to add to the perfection of men and _ beasts, 
to augment the market value of the land, its rent, 
and the revenue of the state ; finally to enrich ag- 
riculture, the most certain source of national pros- 
perity. 

Such are gentlemen, the advantages which will 
result from the repeated and continued use of’ this 
manure, which is much less costly in price, than 
the ashes of Holiand. The quantity to be applied, 
is the same from 1,000 to 1,500 kilogrammes per 
hectare [or from 950 to 1400 lbs. the English 
acre.] The agriculturist ought not, however, to 

eceive himself with regard to the immediate ef: 
lagts of this manure ; they can only be the conse- 
quence of its repeated application. It ought to 
sufficeyhim, that he will be more than indemnified 
jor his enses each time he applies it bv the in- 
crease of higcrops, an indemnity which is augmen- 
yed the offenér he repeats the use of this manure, 
and by, the constgntly increasing melioration of the 
soil, which it mdllities and fits for a greater degree 


ertility. . 
pf ferti ity A Ay a . 


_ To extend the use of iMfmanure, I would wil- 
lingly grant, on favorable terips, to such persons 
js should desire it, the right famanufacture the 
article, and { dare to hope that you,gentlemen, will 
he disposed to exert your influence to attain this 
ubject, which, being accomplished, would save an- 
nually to Belgium, a million of florins employed 
in the purchase of about four millions of cuvelles* 





en 


ofashes brought from Holland. Although all the 
advantages which result from the use of this ma. 
nure are not yet demonstrated by experience, I do 
not the less hope, gentlemen, that from a know. 
ledge of the substances of which it is composed, 
you will be convinced that this native production 
may advantageously substitute the ashes ol’ Hol. 
land, and that you will represent it favorably to 
the government. 

Persuaded that the good effects of this manure 
will not escape your observation, and that agricul. 
ture, the imperishable source of wealth for our 
fine country, will always be with you, gentlemen, 
an object of especial solicitude, I shall await with 
confidence the issue of your deliberations on this 
subject, and the consequence which should thence 
result for the public good. 


ON MANURES FROM COAL, AND DUTCH ASHES, 


To the Editor ofthe Farmers’ Register. 
University of Virginia, 
20th Nov. 1833. 


In answer to your questions, [ have the honor to 
state, that howille is a name generally given, by 
the inhabitants of French Flanders; Hainault, ani 
in the neighborhood of Liege, to the substance 
called charbon de terre in other parts of France, 
which you know answers to our pit-coal. Hfouille 
grasse is that coal which contains most bitumen, 
(carbon de terre bitumineuse.) Terre de houille, 
or terre howille, or terres houilles, is a very black 
earth, probably in a state of transition between 
peat and pit-coal: it iv found of various qualities, 
according to the presence or absence of more or 
less sulphur and bitumen. It takes sometimes a 
considerable heat to kindle it, but Jasts long in 
burning; it produces neither flame nor mich 
smoke, but it emits sulphureous effluvia of sucha 
suffocating nature as to render it unfit to be used 
in dwelling houges for firing — — —. TF think, sir, 
that this would be answering, to the full, the ques- 
lions put tome; but considering the quarter from 
which they come, f fell it somewhat incumbent on 
me to say a few words more on this subject. 

The Dutch have for years made uze of the ashes 
of a kind of peat highly bituminous, found in dit- 
ferent parts of Holland, as an efficacious manure. 
These ashes, under the name of’ cenders de mer, 
having long formed an article ofcommerce between 
Holland and Flanders. Agriculturist from the 
latter country, as well as others from Brabant, 
Hainault, and even Picardy, have purchased these 
ashes for the purpose of using them as a manuie, 
the efficacy of which was known and acknow! 
edged a good time ago. But the article heing ¢% 
pensive, several persons tried to discover peat! 
their neighborhood, and some were so far su: 
cessful in their search, as to find near Amiensa kind 
of peat (tourbe, ) the ashes of which were used @% 
a manure like the cendres de mer, but with les 
efficacy. At last a fortunate chance brought !° 
light a matter even more useful yet to agriculture 
than the cendres de mer of Holland. The mat!’ 
was found in the year 1753, at the depth of twen'y 
to forty feet at Beauvains near Noyon, whilst boring 
forcoal. It wasalso fuund near Laon, on the lan 


ad 


of Suzy, Fauconcourt and Lessieres in 1756, whilst 


- 


————— 





* The cuvelle, according to Sinclair’s account of the 
use of Dutch a-nes in No. 6, (p. 376) of Farmer’s 





Register, appears to be rather more than two English 
bushe.s. 
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searching for earths and sands fit tor manufacturing 
rlass- ware. 

Several intelligent agriculturists, from certain 
appearances of similarity with the peat of Holland 
that farnishes the cendres de mer, supposing that 
these black earths might contain the same ingre- 
) dients which renders the said cendres de mer, so ef- 
feacious #8 a manure, burned them and employed 
the ashes aa a manure on their meadows. This 
operation had such a happy result, that it was soon 
fyllowed by other experiments equally, or even 
more prosperous in their consequences. 

This induced a number of persons to form a 
company for the sake of obtaining the privilege of 
digging for this substance, and the king soon alter 
granted them a charter to that eflect. 

This coal or carbonic earth (terre houille )is al- 
ways sulphureous, and more or less bituminous. In 
analyzing it, vitriol and some alum are found, but 
nonitre. When left in heaps alter it has been dug 
from the mine, this terre houille gets hot, and alter 
some time takes fire by itself, burns whatever 
comes in contact with it, and emits a strong odor 
ofsulphur. It is thrown into shallow pits where 
it kindles, but without any flame, and burns till 
the whole is reduced to ashes, which are then car- 
ried away and used as a manure. 

This terre houille has also been used as a manure 
without being reduced to ashes, and has been found 
to answer quite as Well as theashes. In this case 
it is beaten into a course powder, and the land co- 
vered with itto the thickness of an inch. The 
employment of this coal either as dust or as ashes, 
has proved so very advantageous, that it has be- 
come, in France, where it can be had, almost gen- 
eral, Viuious experiments have been tried on dil- 
ferent kinds of grains, vegetables, and even fruit- 
Irees: they every where have been attended by the 
most surprising effects on the vegetation. But by 
far the most astonishing resnits from the use ot 
this manure have been produced on the clover, 
lucern, and saintoin, of which most artificial mea- 
dows are formed in Flanders. 

Considering these effects, as astonishing as they 
are advantageous to farmers, some theorizers have 
Magined that the sulphureous acid, contained in 
these unburned carbonic earths, being developed 
by the rain water, forms with the bitumen, which 
they also contain, a new compound, which with 
the soil constituting the basis, is the true manure, 
and does all the good it may be so.* 

G. BLETTERMANN. 





ON MANURES FROM COAL, AND THE TURF OF 
SALT MARSHES. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
“lumbia, (S. C..) November 21st, 1833. 
I have duly received your letter of the 13th inst. 
and vive you with pleasure, the very litle infor- 
mation | possess on the subject of the houille. In 


a 


(*We should infer that benefit being obtained from 
Pit-coal as manure, or from anything that produces 
either sulphureous or sulphuric acid,must depend on the 
soil being calcareous, in which case gypsum will be 
formed. But if no lime is present, or not enough to 
take up the sulphuric acid, the effect of that acid, 
whether alone, or combined with either the iron or 
alumine (pure clay) of the soil, will be decidedly in- 
Jurious to growing plants.]—Ed. Farm. Reg. 











my native place, the black-smiths used nothing 
else in their forges but a pit-coal, which was there 
only known generally by this name, and [ believe 
it was obtained from Fianders. The houille used 
there was always, as fur as I have seen, in a 
crumbled state, and | do not remember to have 
seen a piece ol it as large as my fist. It seems to 
me, that it was highly bituminous, as heat very 
soon made it cake into a hard mass, and if I recol- 
lect right, it yielded very little flame in the forge. 
These are, however, the impertect recollections of 
filty years. On relerring to the French “Eney- 
clopedia, or Dictionaire Raisonne des Sciences, des 
Aris et des Metiers,” I find a mention of the differ- 
ent names used in the’ Journal d’ Agriculture,” &c. 
Houille, howille-grasse, and terre houille. That 
termed ‘“grasse” seems to be thus distinguished by 
its being the most bituminous,and to have been long 
supposed to act as manure, and that in proportion 
to the quantity of the bitumen it containa. As 
regards the terre houille, the description of it is 
rather unsatisfactory ; but it is undoubtedly a 
mineral coal also, perhaps of more recent forma- 
tion. A very curious fact is stated of it, which f 
here translare. “The result of this examination 
is, that in England and in Flanders, the ashes of 
‘€ mineral coal have been used to augment the pro- 
* duction of meadows; that the peat-ashes, called 
‘in Hoiland “sea-ashes,” (cendres de mer,) have 
“since been used for meadows, as also for lands 
“sowed with seeds of fodder plants; that they 
“ have also used the ashes of the peat of Amiens 
“ and other countries,and that the earths and ashes 
‘of houille, found in that district of country, at 
“the three places here above designated (Suzy, 
“ Fauconcourt and Lessieres,) appear to deserve 
“the preference, not merely on account of their 
proximity, but also of their efficacy, because 
“they possess a higher bituminous quality, which 
“is the surest improver of the land. The effect of 
‘these diflerent ashes, proves generally, that all 
saline and bituminous manures are preferable to 
‘a drier earth, euch as marl or crau, [1 cannot 
© find what this last is,] the effect of which is only 
‘Sto dilate the tenacious soils by dilating them- 
“selves in damp weather. The use of marl, 
“ which is very expensive, has even been found 
‘dangerous. The terres houwilles are sulphurious 
“and bituminous; by decomposing them, they 
“ might be found to contain vitriol, and perhaps 
“allum; but no nitre; the bituminous part, is the 
true manure.” 

“ This terre houille, if it is left fora few days 
‘© in a heap, as it comes out of the mine, gets heated, 
“ takes fire of itself, and burns what is in contact 
© with it, and spreads afar an odor of sulphur. 

“© To reduce it to ashes, it is put into a ditch or 
“ pit, where it ferments, and takes fire without aay 
‘© apparent flame. If it contained nitre, it would 
“ produce flame. 

“This terre houille may he used, either as it 
‘ eomes out of the mine, without having been either 
* burnt or calcined, or after it has been burnt and 
“reduced to ashes, &c. &e. Any one may find 
“ont by asimple experiment, if the black earths 
“which are supposed to be terre-de-houille, are 
“truly such. Take a lump of it as large as a me- 
“lon; place it, without breaking it on live coals 
‘on the hearth; if itis terre houille, it will take 
“ fire like spunk without flame, spreading a euffo- 
“ cating odor of sulphur. If it produce a flame, 
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“ the earth contains too viaimelk selitins aa shou Md even to their woody fibres, SO ‘that no part of the 
“ not be used except burnt and reduced to ashes.” | nutritive foliage is wasted. As these insects are 
The account continues and relates circumstances | every day supplied with food, the leaty branche, 
in proof of its merits, as a manure; but, [ pre- | gr dually form a kind of wicker work, throuch 
_sume the above extract is sufficient to show that it! which the impurities pass, so that the cheerty! 
is something very analogous to fossil or mineral) worms preserve the requisite cleanliness withoy 
coal, if not coal itself, [ do not know the proper- | trouble to the cultivator, and speedily obtain a vigo. 
ties of the Virginia coal; but if it is highly bitu-|rous state. ‘In this manner they are continually 
minous, as that described above, it is highly pro- | supplied with leaves, till they prepare to spin, when 
bable that the immense quantity which is now | smatl,dry brush wood is placed in all directions ove, 
unsaleable on account of its being too much broken, | the leafless branches: on this the worms spin their 
may prove an invaluable source of manure. lie | silk. ‘I'wo persons, an adult, who lops the bran. 
| 
| 


effect on various qualities of Jand may easily be | ches, and a child who collec is them, are thus ena. 
tried. It appears to me, to be well worth the rial. bled quickly to procure food for a great number of 
You must observe that the above extract was | silk-worms. 
written near a hundred years ago, and that the ex-| ‘he mulberry tree, in our climate produces new 
periments that have been made since, an aceount | shoots twice in every summer. ‘These shoots 
of which can best be obtained from that country, | acqure, in the same year, the firm consistence of 
may give a somewhat different vew of the merits | wood. In Persia and Boukharia, where the sun- 
of the substance in question. | mer is longer, and the vegetation more vigorous, 
From the circumstance of the great and un- ‘the shoots m: iy be even cut twice a year, The 
doubted value of the Dutch ashes, and of the par- | tree, by this method of cutting, always remait 
ticular name ‘‘sea-ashes’’ by which they are low, and produc es a greater number of Silane ” 
known in France, &c. | should form a favorable | shoots from its trunk, as ; well as from its branches, 
opinion of Mr. Hollerv’s composed manure. Its | every subsequent year. 
having marine salt as one of the ingredients must! By stripping them of their leaves, however (on 
approximate it to the Dutch ashes which are made | the contrary), many branches wither and not va 
of brackish peat, andit is believed that the beds of | the buds are lost, and much foliage wasted ; bu: 
coal, some of them at least, were originally beds ‘the worms receive less nouris hment, as the leaves 
of peat. The houille Lunderstand, contains many | sooner dec ay. %Ithas been remarked, in the silk 
vegetable impressions. All these indications seem | establishment near Aktourba, that the worm, when 
favorable for experiments in a country where coal- | compelled by necessity, e ts leaves of the Acer 
mines abound ; but I would go father, and pro- TATA R1cuM, Which resemble those of the muiber- 
pose experiments being made on the sea-coast, and | ry tree. 
| 
} 


wherever the sea has formed salt marshes. Is it 
not possible, nay probable, that these salt marshes 
which are many of them, of no value at all, are TI stl pele ty Bags 
nevertheless an immense source of wealth? A’ a Sey NE y Cer See OR: EPs ae 
Sink ot tane-nk aeene it Uhisknnte. sniaht be ent into | Journal of Science contains an account by Prot. 
‘ > ‘ . . . . ° af 
| fuato ft cert eprings of wate sormale 
square lumps, dried, formed into kilns and burnt, | “- Ms | - i ae " _ me 3 ta os 
which would most probi ibly make a manure light | — 4 N- Y. - , et n of ns ageel 
» . Ss . . 4 r . . - 5 7) = ; } iS r Be ahd 
and rich enough to be carried hundreds of miles | 5°& COUMY> + Se ie | CES yr ee 
by water carriage, and afier awhile by rail-roads, | rennial stream, sullicient to turn a light — 
and issoacid as to coagulate milk. ‘he fact ts 
The marl, shells, &c. are too heavy and bulky to sy én ne ys - wie" oe - uve milk | Phe ct I 
be carrie d as far as ashes might be, and by means wy ne ki , iam a es b te “ we pier ie 
of both, nearly the whole country, from the sea- he = ae are known, and both of these in voica- 
iG revions, 

board to the mountains, these included, might be |!" TS!0® 
permanently benefited, and our Atlantic country 
induced to retain its inhabitants by finding at home, 


re 


either a fertile soil, or the means of rendering it |°*57" AND PRODUCTS OF FARMING IN CO 
so. ‘The preventing a too great emigration from oo ne, ee 
any country is, [ think, an object of the utmost 
importance, and every proper means should be 
used to put, at least, limits to it. 

N. HERBEMONT. 





SULPIIURIC ACID SPRINGS 


SE EEE 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


Mo Hirt Carrer, Esq. of Shirley, Va. 
Sin,—As a farmer who feels a deep interest in 
the successful prosecution of his business, [ take 
the liberty to address you, Through Mr. Rutlin’s 
Register, | have become acquainted with youres: 
cellent management of the Shirley farm ; “and al- 
From Goodsell’'s Genesee Farmer. thoueh | have a= northern. youa southern loca 
The Asiatic method of managing silk-worms is | tion, and there are hundreds of miles between Us 
preferable to that formerly practised on the Ak- | vet as we follow a common pursuit, we must both . 
tourba, where much time and expense were wast- | {vel interested in i's further advancement. As * 
ed in feeding the sik-worms with gathered leaves, | farmer then | acknowledve myself deeply indep'- 
which soon decayed and rendered the frequented to you for your valuable communication, !° 
shifting of their beds necessary. The Persian of find in it, that good farming upon similar soils |8 
Boukh: irian rears his mulbe rry-trees, to about six) very much alike, whether it is conducted in New 
leet high, which they attain in four or five years, York orin V irvinia. I contess that heretolore 
he then begins to lop their tops and branches, | had not put a proper estimate upon southern fi arm- 
which are given to the insects, as soon as they jing; from the descriptions I had so frequen! y 
have sufficient strength, by placing them gently | heard of the poverty of the soil, and the distress 
on their beds. By this means the ake remain /its inhabitants consequent upon it, I thought me 
fresh and succulent, and the worms devour them | south was one barren sar dv waste, with hi wrdly a 





PERSIAN METHOD OF MANAGING SILK-WORMS, 


* 
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deeming quality, except in the genius and pa- | have reached, or even yet approached the ullima 
rotism of Its people; butas fT became better ac- | thule of good farming, yet: we rejoice in our suc- 


ouainted with if, f am pleased to see that at least | 
‘yere are green spots here and there upon which 
de eve can rest, and that there are persons upon 
heeh competent not only to manage successfully 
(he multiplied operations of their individual farms, 
but to give practical lessons of profitable husban- 
jrv to the population by which they are surrounded. 
Ifthe high destiny of great conquerors and 
statesmen does not await these nen, they wiil have 
, more useful life, and enduring monument, in the 
inereased wealth and happiness they will impart to | 
the respective portions of their country: and where 
aericuliure can have the benefit of such exaniples, 
their eflects will be observable upon all within the 
sphere of their names and influence—for barren- 
yess Will be turned into fruitfulness, and there 


wilibe health, and wealth and happiness, where be- | 


fre were disease,discontent and poverty. Let them 
but persevere, and the time is not fardistant when 
ihe farming of the state of Virginia will bear a 


With this preliminary, [ will now state distinet- 
ly the object of this communication ; and that is, 
as you sir, have given me the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with your method of farming, 
| vel bound to discharge the obligation, and as far 
as Lam able, to make known toyou mine. Whe- | 
ther the suils we cultivate are similar, [ cannot! 
uiulertake to determine; but presuming from your 
description of your farm that itis sandy, and has 


siy that mine is level land, situated on an extensive 
plain, of which almost the only timber was the 
pitch and yellow pine. [take it for granted there- 
fir the difference in situation, ) is profitable in the 
an interchange ofeach other’s practice, new light 


siall both be ewainers. 


4 & 


My farm, with thousands of acres around it pre- | 


Vious to the introduction and use of clover and 


plaster, Was not worth more than three dollars per | 


acre, and it mightall have been bought at that 


from the use of these two articles, connected with 


an intelligent cultivation of the soil, has so far in- | 


creased the value of this land, that at this day, 
with moderate prices for its products, it wiil yield, 
ree ol expense. the interest of more than one hun- 


vradual, but ithas been steadv—and what was 
ormerly looked upon as an unprofitable sandy 
plain, with here and there a poor inhahitant, now 
Weems With life, intelligence and wealth. 
‘ind most sought after, because it best repays the 


a . ® ‘ ° | 
husbandman from the tertility that hus been im- 


parted to it. Ov this he bas the strongest evidence 
In the appearance of its houses and barns, its stock- 
lences and roads. ‘The ease, celerity and cheap- 
hess with which it can be cultivated, are addition- 
al arguments in its favor—and although its fertili- 
'v all artificial, yet the most experienced have 
the ulmost confidence in its powers, because their 
“’pacious barns have often borne evidence that 
er industry upon it has not gone unrewarded, 
. ¢ change that has been wrought is the strongest 
Proot of” what indusiry with intelligence will ac- 


“Onplish; and although we do not pretend that we 








into its arrangement. 


i 


comparison with that of any state in the union. | 


profits of the farmer. 
ured dollars per acre. ‘This improvement has been | 


cess, and would feel happy if our practice and ex- 
perience could be beneficial to others. 


I will now advert to my farm, and enter at once 
I came into possession of it 


in 1815. Tt consisted of one hundred and twenty 


five acres, all in one lot: half was cleared and in 
rve, the remainder was covered with stinted pines. 
‘Phe part in rye was put down in the spring to elo- 
ver, sown with plaster; and the first having taken 
well, things soon assumed a new aspeect—for in 
two years, from this same field which did not yield 


five bushels of rye tothe acre, | have harvested 
fiiieen bushels of wheat per acre. Since then, the 
farming upon the whole has been simple—never 
at most to take off over three crops from a lot be- 
lore it was agaiiseeded with clover, and plaster 
was commonly applied to all the lots every year. 
The etlect of this treatment is not as discernible 
now as it was at its first application; still we have 
yearly evidences of iis continued beneficial effect. 

‘Phe stinted pines on my lot were removed as 


‘the land was wanted ; and although [Teultivated at 


first with only an outer enclosure, Tsoon found 


‘there were many inconveniences and losses attend- 


ing it, and Pnow have it fenced off in about ten 
acre lots. By adopting this plan, T find it much 


easter to wet along with my stock ; for whilst they 


are benefited by the supertiuous herbage, they 
Imparta fertility to the seilby the droppings of 


their manure, and save the expense of soiling— 
once been covered with pine timber, [have only to 


whilst L can take advantage of each lot either to 
pasture, plough, or keep it for hay. ‘There is no 


. ' 

waste ground therefore, that runsto weeds, be- 
jcause Ue land adjacent is in a corp and cannot be 
fore, that whatever system of farming (allowing | 


used ; each success: ve lot bears its share of what 


‘constitutes the rotation of crops on the farm. This 
one, Will hardly be less so in the other ; and if, by 


division ofa firm into several lots generally obtains 


‘here, and farmers find the great benefit of it, as all 
is shed upon any one subject of husbandry, we | 


the arable pari o} the farm comes successively into 
cultivation, which improves it, and any part may 
be taken either for hay or pastare at any time 
most convenient to his interest. Standing pasiures 
formerly in use are not known on our best farms. 


‘Since artificial grasses have been used, we find 
price: but the improvement that has taken place | 


that one acre put down carefully with grass, now 
yields as much herbage to beasts as ten acres did 
under the old sysiem; and that not only a much 
larger portion of the farm ts thus brought under the 
use or the plough, but that itadds materially to the 
dy this practice he is like- 
wise enabled to have a succession of pasture lots 
through the season, and these several lots thus pas- 


‘tured become hiehly fertile by the sward which 
‘has been thus artificially created. 
It isthe | 


But itis not 
only inthe increased fertility of the soil that we 
are gainers. ‘Phe cattle by this abundant supply 
of food are much more serviceable, both for labor 


and the profits of the dairy ; and stock thus treat- 
led are in a few months abundantly fat for the 
| butcher. 
| 
| 


It is not found profitable to feed too 
close, and stock is not turned in until the grass has 
| become somewhat rank, and then enough is leltto 
‘afford nutriment to the next crop of grain that 
imay follow. Clover is the grass most commonly 


used, and i! g@ypsum is apphed to it, it grows with 
araukness and luxuriance, that if when ripe were 
trodden down, would cover the ground for inches. 
| There is, however, a diflerence in the kinds of elo- 
| Ver seed, ang we prefer in all cages what wiih us 
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is called the western, to the southern seed, because 
the first affords triple the quantity of herbage, 
which is the great desideratuin, whether we want 
itfor pasture, hay, or alay toturn under. The 
southern ripens sooner, but it gives too small a 
bulk to be as profitable asthe western, and we 
cannot think of sowing the one, when we can 
even if itis at a high price, obtain the other.* But 
it is not clover only that is used ; timothy is ofien 
sown, particularly for land that is to remain for 
any time in grass; and while the first is always 
sown in the spring, the other unifurmly does best 
if sown in the fall. So common has the practice 
become to use artificial grasses, and so uselul have 
they been found, that many farmers will sow clo- 
ver seed with their spring grain, even if they in- 
tend to take a crop from the same lot the succeed- 
ing year; and I have a lot now in my eye, which 
wus in wheat with clover seed sown in the spring 
of 1832, that this year, 1833, bore a very good crop 
of corn. ‘This however, is not advisable farming, 
but it is accasionally done by those whose farms 
are sinall, Tt is a conceded point by all our most 
intelligent farmers, that the best and surest prepa- 
ration lor a grain crop, is a clover sod that has lain 
for a year ortwo. Stable manure will add to its 
fertility, and enhance the product, but the sod 
is of much more importance to the succeeding 
crop, if taken singly, than the manure. ‘There is 
an ameliorating and a fructifying quality about the 
sod that imparts its powers to the grain that suc- 
ceeds it, which is not so discernible in the proper- 
ties of the manure; and in dry seasons, the etfect 
of the last are almost entirely lost. ‘To plant our 
corn therelore on a clover sod, or to sow our wheat 
upon il, are great desiderata. Thirty years expe- 
rience has amply satisfied us that the ground so 
prepared, yields by far the most abundant returns. 
A rotation of crops is adopted, but not adhered tu 
with that punctilious observance as to rule, that | 
see obtains among your Lest farmers—inasmuch as 
we are more governed by our opinion of the 
etrength of the ground to produce the desired 
crop, than by any regular rotation; and while at 
the same time we areso careful not to exhaust the 
soil of its fertility, as olien not to take more than 
one, sometimes two, and never more than three 
grain crops from a lot, before it is again put down 
to grass, It appears to be a law of nature that an 
unimal or plant will not feed well on its own re- 
mains; so of clover, without the ground is in a 
measure exhausted of its remains, the seed does 
not, in the first, take, and in the second place, do 
well. Ascloverisso generally used upon these 
plains for pasture, and for imparting a fertilizing 
quality to the soil, we are careful when itis used 
for pasture not to crop it too close; and therefore it 
is considered essential to the interests of the far- 
iner that his stock of cattle and horses should be 
us small as is consistent with the careful tillage of 
the soil and the uses of the dairy. As small a num- 
ber of these animals therefore, is kept, as can easily 





[* Ifthe western and southern clover seed here spo- 
ken of, are so named merely from their origin, (and not 
as being different varieties,) the great difference in 
their products presents a striking proof of the truth 
and value of Dr. Bronn’s theory of the “Influence of 


the origin of seeds, &c.”’ See p. 257-8, No. 5, Farmers’ 
Reaister.] —Ed. 


——: 
be supported—but not so with hogs: in summe, 
they do remarkably well on clover—after harveg 
they have the droppings of the grain in ths fieldg— 
inthe commencement of autuinn, they have the 
benefits of the orchards with which almost all ou 
larms are supplied, so that they require but litle 
corn to finish their fattening. 

I have thus given you an abstract of our method 
of farming. If itis of any service in the sugges. 
tion of a single idea that may be uselul towards the 
management of a similar kind of soil elsewhere, | 
shall feel myself amply compensated for this com. 
munication. I have appended to it the agriculty. 
ral report of the products ofa farm in my neigh. 
borhood for the last year; and as the method of 
farming which obtains here, is very unilorm 
among our best farmers, it may be taken as a 
proof of the success of our practice. The product 
from this farm is not taken because it is an evi. 
dence of the most successiul cultivation. 1 have 
no doubt—indeed, I know that there are many far. 
mers in this vicinity who have been quite as suc. 
cessiul ; but this gentleman, having acquired a 
competence and just sold his farm at sixty dollars 
per acre, we have a fair criterion to rate the per 
centage of his farming investment. 

Most respectiully, yours, &c, 


J. P. BEEKMAN, 


Kinderhood, Columbia County, 
New York, Dec. 20th,1833. 


Sir,—At the solicitation of a friend, I am in. 
duced to give a statement of the products of my 
farm for the year 1833, and of its general manage- 
ment. In doing this, as my grain is not yet all 
thrashed and taken to market, 1 cannot now arrive 
at perfect accuracy ; but, from what is thrashed 
and sold, 1 can makea correct estimate of the 
quantity, and I have asvertained the price for sucli 
as has not been actually sold. 

My farm is situated on an extensive plain that 
was once covered pretty generally with small pine 
timber. The soil is sand, occasionally gravel, and 
more or less mixed with loam. Jt consists of about 
two hundred acres, of which thirty are in wood, 
twenly in meadow, and ten acres of waste, leaving 
for cultivation about one hundred and forty acres 0! 
arable, or land used for the plough, which is di- 
vided into seven Jots of twenty acres each. One ol 
these lots is planted each year in corn, on clover 
sod: the corn is the large twelve rowed early yel: 
low, and my usual produce is about fifiy bushes 
per acre. My mode of cultivation is, that alert 
the lot has lain one year in clover, to plough i! 'he 
last of April or first of May; about eix inche 
deep—then furrow both ways with a light com 
plough, the first time across the furrows about (w° 
feet nine inches apart, and the next about three 
feet. I plant immediately afier furrowing. At 
soon as the corn is up the length of the finger, | 
harrow it with a large heavy harrow, lengthw' 
with the furrow, as the ground was original 
ploughed, and take two rowsat atime. ‘Two ~ 
or boys followthe harrow with aprons, out ° 
which they plaster the corn—and also to raise es 
plants which may have been thrown down by 
harrow passing over them. In about a week ® 





re 
ter, | plough once between the rowe, ae they ah 
| planted the narrowest way ; the men follow 


| e 
ithe hoe, and they will finish twenty acres 19 ' 
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javs. Ina fortnight more, I plough it the wide- | 
est way of planting, twice between the rows, and 
throw the ground towards the plant. [ cut the 
stalk above the earassoon as the kernel in the 
ear is hard, and secure the stalks in shocks. We 
husk the corn on the hill, and two men will gather 
100 bushels ofearsina day. ‘The lot which was in 
corn { put down the succeeding year to oats, and it 
ysually produces about 40 bushels per acre. This 
ot [seed down with western clover seed about eight 
quarts per acre. Two lots are in wheat, which 
were likewise the year previous in clover sod. The 
one was ploughed the first of August, and again 
just previous to sowing in September ; the other 
but once the last of August, or first of Septem- 
ber, about a fortnight previous to sowing: these 
lots had the benefit of my barn manure which was 
scattered over such portions as | thought required 
itmost. IT commonly sow about one bushel twelve 
quarts per acre, and my common yield is about 
twenty bushels of wheat peracre. ‘Thus four lots 
are employed ; one in corn, one in oats, two in 
wheat ; the remaining three are in pasture—mak- 
ing seven, (besides the meadow.) ‘I'wo of these 
are again to be ploughed up in the fall for wheat, 
and the remaining one is for corn the succeeding 
season. ‘The experience of twenty years has con- 
firmed me in the belief that thisis the most suc- 
cessiul mode of cultivation for our soil, and I have 
at all events been satisfied with the amount of pro- 
duce my farm has yielded me. I annex a state- 
ment showing the amount of produce, and the pro- 
ceeds therefrom, ‘eo for the year 1833. 
20 acres meadow, 2 tons hay peracre, sold 
at $7 50 per ton, 
20 acres producing 1000 bushels corn, at 
62} cents per bushel, 
40 acres producing 800 bushels wheat, at 
$1 064, 
20 acres producing 800 bushels oats, at 373 


$300 00 
625 00 
850 00 


cents, 300 00 
500 bushels potatoes at 25 centa, 125 00 
3000 weight pork, sold at $5 50, 165 00 
Sold one beef, 25 00 
500 weight butter at 16 cents, 80 00 
225 lhs, wool at 50 cents, 112 00 


55 lambs, increase of my flock, 80 00 


The item of pasturage not put down, 

$2662 00 
RA do, DR. 
fo hiring 1 man per year at $100 00 


To do. do. do. 7 months, 70 00 
To hiring 15 daysin harvest, 13 12 
3) tons plaster, at $7 50, 26 25 
35 bush. clover seed at $750 26 25 


Taxes, 15 00 


Mechanic’s bills, 50 00 
—— 320 62 
bie Income, 2341 38 
he farm sold at $60 for two 
hundred acres, $12,000 00 
Stock lor working the farm 
and implements, 1,000 00 
$13,000 00 


910 00 


ee ee 


Interest on this sum at 7 per cent, 


Gain 
Vou. 1.69 , 


7 a a ee + eee 
TT ee en Se ee - ee 





-——- 


Making the entire interest upon $13,000, after 
deducting expenses, about 18 per cent. 
There are other profits from the farm not enu- 
merated in the preceding statement, such as house 
rent, garden, orchard, raising of pouliry, &c. [ 
will put them against any little incidental expen- 
ses not enumerated, but which they will be amply 
sufficient to defray. ‘The labor upon my farm is 
performed by two men as above stated, but under 
my own direction, and all our operations tend to 
lessen the amount of labor as much as practicable, 
and I find that nothing conduces more to this result 
than to keep ahead of my work through the season. 
For myself, | labor but moderately, but keep up a 
constant supervision. [I will only add, that since 
I have adopted the principle of total abstinence 
from ardent spirits at all seasons of the year, | 
think [ have not only gained vastly in the amount 
of work done by my men, but my farming busi- 
ness has gone on more cheerfully. 

Yours respectfally, 
TEUNIS HARDER. 
Columbia Co. N. Y. Dec. 18th, 1833. 


[The writer of the first of the two foregoing commu- 
nications, fills the honorable station of Corresponding 
Secretary of the State Agricultural Society of New 
York, and is no less distinguished as a scientific agri- 
culturist, than successful as a practical improver and 
cultivator of the soil. It is not only for the intrinsic 
merit of his comunication (which needs not our com- 
ments,) that this new correspondent of the Farmers’ 
Register is most welcome—but also as indicating the 
commencement ofa friendly and instructive interchange 
of opinions, and results of practice, between very dis- 
tant nembers of the agriculiural community. In this 
respect, we hope that the example of Dr. Beekman will 
not be permitted to stand alone—and that many others 
will be as ready to join in this plan of exchanging in- 
formation—a kind of trade by which many (if not all) 
will gain, and none can possibly lose. 

Notwithstanding the general opinion to the contrary, 
we are satisfied that there are as good farmers in Virgi- 
nia, as perhaps in any pari of the world—meaning by 
that term, individuals who combine sound theory with 
the practices which are most judicious and suitable to 
their situation and circumstances, and who derive the 
best profits from their capital, counting the improve- 
ment of their farms as well as the arnount and value of 
annual crops. But it must be confessed that these 
brightexamples are ‘‘few end far between,” and are 
exceptions to our general practice. Besides—such far- 
mers are almost confined to good lands, (or such as were 
originally fertile,) and their management has been 
deemed unsuitable to poor soils—and therefore such 
examples have had novery extensive influence. Yet itis 
| precisely upon the great body of our lands, where these 
examples have had almost no effect, and where there 
has been scarcely any good farming, that the greatest 
improvements may be cheaply made, and the greatest 
profits are in prospect to all who will attempt a proper 
course to reach them. The statements of Dr. Beek- 
man, and of Mr. Harder, especially deserve the atten- 











| tive consideration of the cultivators of the poor sandy 
| soils of the tide water region of Virginia (and the Caro- 


| linas) which poor as they are, are not worse in quality, 


$143] 38 | oF in appearance, than the soils described in the forego- 
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ing letters were, before their artificial improvement. 
Much of this land in Virginia, lies over, or is convenient 
to beds of fossil shells, which offer for the first improve- 
ment, a facility far surpassing any of the early resources 
of the farmers of Coluunbia—and the use of this caleare- 
ous manure (so far as our personal experience teaches, ) 
will create in our poor soils, a power to be equally bene- 
fited by clover and plaster. We cannot understand 
why the same skill and industry which has raised the 
value of the Columbia lands from $3 to $100 the acre, 
would not as surely raise ours from $2 to $40 or $50. 
If a colony was formed in Lower Virginia of such men 
as Mr. Harder, by the purchase and settlement of a 
body of our poor land, (so extensive that they could 
fully pursue their own practices, and not in any way be 
influenced by others,) by using the proper means for 
improvement, they would speedily enrich themselves 
by their profits, and greatly benefit our country at large 
by exhibiting such evident examples of successful farm- 
ing, as could not fail to make the selling prices of lands, 
approach the amount of their intrinsic value.] 


MEMORIAL OF THE CONVENTION UPON THE 
SUBJECT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT; 
HELD IN RALEIGH, NOVEMBER, 1833, To 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF NORTH Ca- 
ROLINA. 


To the Honorable the General Assembly of North 
Carolina. 


The memorial of a convention upon the subject 
of internal improvement, in which were repre- 
sented forty-eight counties of the state, respectiul- 
ly sheweth: 

That, according to the appointment of their res- 
pective constituents, the members ofthe said con- 
vention assembled in the city of Raleigh, on Mon- 
day the 25th instant, and have continued their ses- 
sion to the presenttime. That early inthe ses- 
sion, a committee was raised, consisting of a mem- 
ber from each congressional district of the state, 
to which was refeired the general subject of in- 
ternal improvement for the state of North Caroli- 
na, from which, through their chairman, Duncan 
Cameron, Esq. the convention received the follow- 
ing report, to wil: 

“The committee to which was referred the ge- 
neral subject of internal improvement for the state 
of North Carolina, report to the convention as fol- 
lows: 

That they have duly considered the several mat- 
ters referred to them, and alier a full conference 
and comparison of views, they trust that they have 
been enabled to digest a plan, which, ifnot perlect 
in itself, is at least the best that they can reasona- 
bly hope will be carried into execution. 

It is no doubt obvious to every thinking man, 
that no plan could be devised entirely acceptable 
to all, or, perhaps, in allits details, acceptable to any 
one; while it is equally apparent that unless some- 

thing is done to accommodate all, or nearly all, 
without an entire change in the principles of hu- 
man nature, that hearty support and concurrence 
from the different sections of the state, so essential 
to ultimate success in our undertaking, cannot be 
expected. 

It was necessary, therefore, that the plan devi- 
sed by the committee should be as wide and gene- 
ral as the wants of the state require, and its means 
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are sufficient to accomplish, The state may be 
considered as divided, in its present condition, by 
five distinct sectional interests, viz. first, what are 
called the northern counties; secondly, the Tar 
river and Neuse counties; thirdly, the counties 
usually trading to the towns on the Cape Fear ; 
fourihly, the extreme western part of’ the Slate ; 
and, filthly, the middle counties, lying on the Roa. 
noke, 

To obtain the support and countenance of these 
different sections, as well as to accomplish our de- 
sign of general utility, the interest of all these sec. 
tions must be consulted and attended to. The 
committee thought it rather calculated to ex- 
cite discord, and to cool the ardor of those whose 
views might not be fully met, to be at this time 
specific in the recommendation or rejection of any 
of the plans which have been referred to their con- 
sideration ; every one of which may perhaps be, 
in itself, highly worthy of public patronage ; but, 
from their multitude, beyond the reach of the 
means of the state to accompilsh all, and, from 
their peculiarly local character, not well calculated 
for incorporation into any general system of inter- 
nalimprovement. But to meet the wants, in part, 
of the people of the northern counties, and those ly- 
ing below Halifax, upon the Roanoke, they re- 
commend a communication from Kdenton by tail 
road, intersecting with the Portsmouth rail road 
to Roanoke, or by canal with the Dismal Swamp 
Canal. 

To accommodate the people onthe Tar and 
Neuse rivers, they recommend the cutting a ship 
channel, to connect the waters of Beaufort Harbor 
with Neuse river. They propose further acommu- 
nication, by rail road, river, or canal, or any twoot 
them, or all united, from some point on the sea- 
board of the state, to the ‘Tennessee line; and 
another communication of the same kind from some 
point on the Roanoke river, ranning southwarily, 
to the South Carolina line. These two Jatier 
works, itis believed, will fully answer the purpo- 
ses of the other remaining portions of the state ; 
while the whole combined will, it is hoped, meet 
the wants of the state at large, and all, and every 
part, readily fallin with, and form a part of, any 
internal communication which it may be herealier 
thought necessary to form between the eastern, 
western, northern and southern portions of the 
union. 

They do not think it expedient at this time ‘0 
indicate the points of commencement or termina- 
tion, on the general routes of any of these works, 
but recommend that a board of internal improve- 
ments should be raised, and an engineer or eng!- 
neers employed, with full power and authority (0 
plan and conduct the works according to the gene- 
ral outlines agreed upon. This general scheme, 
from its very nature apd magnitude, they believe 
to be entirely without the range of individual en 
terprize, and therefore recommend its execution 
exclusively by the means of the state, and under 
the direction of its officers. While the committee 
‘are of opinion that most, if notall the specilic 
plans referred to their consideration, are too pecl- 
iliarly localto form a partof the general scheme 
above mentioned, they are far from being diaper 
entirely to overlook them ; but as the selection : 
particular sheme or schemes, from among ' 
‘number submitted as the most worthy subjec a 
legislative patronage, is an inviduous task; © 
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which, furthermore, they feel themselves very illy | 


valified to perform, the committee flatter them- 
selves that by the adoption of one or two general 
principles they will bring all those local works, 
worthy of legislative patronage, within its reach ; 
so that none may be turned away, who have claims 
to attention; while none will be fostered beyond 
their merits. ‘To meet this view, they recommend 
that whenever any company shall be incorporated 
by the General Assembly, for any work of inter- 
nal improvement, such company shall, in the pro- 
secution of their work, be at liberty to intersect 
with, or cross any other work executed or to be 
executed by any other incorporated company or 


of any such company shall pay or secure to be paid, 
three-filihs of the amount necessary for the comple- 
tion of any such work, the General Assembly may, 
in their discretion, subscribe the remaining two- 
fifihs, or and on account of the state, if thereunto 
requested by such company. 

The committee have endeavored to form an esti- 
mate of the amount necessary for the full accom- 
plishment of the foregoing scheme; and afier 
mature consideration, they feel very confident that 
five millions of dollars will be a sufficient allow- 
ance. ‘This sum will not be required in greater 
instalments than one million of dollars per an- 
num ; perhaps much less may serve. 

Whatever amount may be required, cannot be 
raised otherwise at this time than by loan. This, 
the committee is informed, may probably be ob- 
tained at arate or four per centum per annum; 
but it is believed that the rate can, in no event, 
exceed five, if proper measures are adopted to 
provide for the regular payment of the interest. 
The committee does not doubt that the legislature 
will, if it should so happen that the resources here- 
alter pointed out siiall be insufficient for this pur- 
pose. by a proper system of taxation, supply the 
deficiency, which the convention should recom- 
mend, and stand pledged to sustain them in, to the 
extent of its weight and influence in the commu- 
nity. In addition to the vast fund of weaith held 
by the state in the affections and property of her 
citizens, the annexed schedule sets forth sundry 
items amounting in all tothe sum of 1,067,000 
dollars, actual property, belonging to the state, 
and now available to a great extent; uncertain 
items amount to 706,000 dollars ; and the swamp 
lands, which the committee recommends should 
be pledged as far as it. will go to the payment of 
the interest, and repayment of the principal, of 
such sums as the state may from time to time find 
It necessary to borrow forthe prosecution of the 
scheme of internal improvement. 

-Thesum of $1,067,000, at four per cent. will 
yield an income of $42,080, and other annual items 
added thereto gives a certain available income of 


$51,055 per annum. Part of this sum, it will be | 


seen, consists of effects which have been hereto- 
lore set apart for the literary fund. But your com- 
mittee thinks that the great object for which this 
fund was originally set apart, will in no wise suf- 
fer by the proposed diversion. This fund has been 
fora number of’ years lying unused, and would 
Prohably so remain for a number of years to come, 
®0 far as the use for which it is nominally design- 
ed is concerned ; and, if used immediately, it is 
thought that in no way could it contribute so el- 
fectually to a wide and immediate spread of really 
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useful and substantial knowledge, as by increas- 
ing the facility of intercourse between the different 
sections of the state,and bringing well informed per- 
sons, bearing with them the arts and sciences, with 


_all the improvements of civilized life, to the most 


inaccessible mountains and sequestered vallies of 
the state. A part of the fund which itis proposed 
to set apart as a partial security to those who may 
become the creditors of the state, it will also be 
seen consists of lands lying in the western part of 
the state,to which the Indian title has not as yet been 
extinguished. It is, therefore, desirable that this 
title should be extinguished as soon as practicable; 


and to that end it is recommended by the commit- 
by the state; and that whenever the stockholders | 


tee, that in some proper way the attention of our 


| representatives in congress should be called to 
this subject. 


[t is not the province of this conven- 
tion to interfere with any matter which may have 
a tendency to awaken political differences, or ex- 
press any opinion upon political questions; but 
your committee may be allowed to say that many 
are of opinion that the bill commonly called the 
land bill, will sooner or later dDecome a law of the 
union; and, should it do so, the state of North Ca- 
rolina will be entitled to the sum mentioned in the 
schedule; and your committee have, therefore, 
put it down as what may possibly constitute a part 
of her effects. Your committee further recom- 
mend, as the most effectual and speedy mode of 
carrying into execution the views and wishes of 
the convention, that a memorial, signed by the 
members of that body, be respectlully submitted 
to the legislature, during its present session, pray- 
ing its concurrence therein, and its aid in their ac- 
complishment. 
Respectfully submitted, 


DUNCAN CAMERON, Chairman. 


Schedule of the effects proposed to be pledged to cre- 
ditors of the state upon the contemplated loan. 


Estimated value of bank stock, $500,000 








Do. do. Roanoke Navigation 
stock, 50,000 
Do. do. Cape Fear do. 32,500 
Do. do. Buncombe Turnpike, 5,000 
Do. do.  loanto Clubfvot & Har- 
lows, 33,000 
Do. do. Road stock Pungo and 
Plymouth, 2,500 
Loan to Tennessee Turnpike Company, 2.000 
Do. Swannanoah do. 2,000 
Cherokee bonds, 40,000 
Do. lands in Macon unsold, 100,000 
Do. do. title unextinguished, 300,000 
$ 1,067,000 
Claim for military expenditures 
during the late war, 20,000 
Proportion of western lands, 686,000 
$706,000 
Swamp lands without estimate. 
Annual income interest on above sum of 
1,067,000 dollars, at 4 per cent, $ 42,680 
Entries of lands, 5,000 
Taxes on sales at auction, 675 
Tavern tax, 2,700 
$51,055 


Afier a full, free and animated discussion upon 


the question of concurrence in the report, forty- 
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four counties voted in the affirmative to four in the 
negative; and upon motion, one member* from 
one of the counties in the minority was allowed to 
enter his dissent to the vote of his said county. 

In conformity with the last clause of that re- 
port, the convention begs leave to lay before the 
Jegislature and people of the country, in a condens- 
ed form, its views and wishes upon this all impor- 
tant subject. 
dictating to the legislature in the discharge of that 
high trust which is committed to it under our hap- 
py and wise constitution; but asks the reasonable 
privilege of respecttully appealing to the sound 
sense, the warm patriotism and high responsibili- 
ty of your enlightened body in behalf of a people, 
of whom, in common with yourselves, they con- 
stitute a part. ‘The improvements made in other 


states have awakened in our citizens a sense of 


their own necessity, and pointed to the means by 
which they are to be relieved. ‘Through us they 
cry to your honorable body, for it is you alone who 
can do it, to put those means within their reach, 
and we confideutly trust their cry will not be un- 
heard or disregarded. We invoke the aid of the 
legislature not in the ordinary way of petitioning 
for charters, and praying for some pitiful contri- 
bution from the coffers of the state to aid us in the 
accomplishment of some trivial local object; but 
we come boldly forward and tell you that our plan 
is too stupendous for individual enterprise, too ge- 


neral in its utility to be the peculiar concern of 


any one section of the state, and pray that its exe- 
cution may be exclusively directed by the paren- 
tal wisdom of the state government, and the means 
furnished from its treasury. The first question 
which presents itself is, is this demand reasonable? 
Is it right and proper that the government of a 
state should undertake the accomplishment of great 
public works? ‘This certainly sounds much like a 
self-evident proposition, and it seems difficult to 
conceive how a negative answer should ever be 
thought of. But, strange as it may seem, doubis 
have been expressed upon the question. ‘The ten- 
dency of human nature is to run into extremes, 
and in sudden and precipitate flight from one error, 
aman ofien finds himself thoughtlessly rushing 
iuto an opposite, but not less fatal one. The 
extravagance of trans-atlantic governments was 
fuund to be a fruitful parent of corruption, and, 
therefore cheapness was early sanctified in our po- 
litical history as a need{ul attribute of a pure one. 
But the evil principle complained of in those go- 
vernments was not expenditures in the improve- 
ment of the country, in patvonising agriculture 
and fostering the arts, but those made in pension- 
ing the minions of power, in sustaining an indo- 
Jent and purse-proud aristocracy, in the sinecure 
salaries of useless officers, and in cruel and crimi- 
nal waste in unnecessary warfare. The common- 
wealth is a term strictly applicable to all republi- 
can states, and is strongly significant of the nature 
of their governments. They were not devised 
only that their citizens might be safe, but that 
they might be happy. Whatever man singly is 
incompetent to perform for his individual happi- 
ness, society was formed that it might be accom- 
piched by united effort. Shall government, then, 
in practice, discare the ouly principal upon which 
it was based? 


{* Col. Thomas Cox of Halifax.— Ed. ] 





‘The convention disclaims all idea of 


——— 
But that this convention may not be misunder- 
stood, and supposed to assail the doctrine that jp. 
ternal improvement within the states is not the 


proper province of the general government 


! 
| 


» they 


beg leave to suggest that this doctrine derives iis 


|Support mainly from the position, that internal jm- 
| provement within the limits of each particular 
State, if not its duty, is at least its own exclusive 
right. But itis contended by some that, although 
by siate may of right undertake such works, yet it 
is inexpedient that she should do so. This the 
convention respectiully thinks depends entirely 
upon the generality of their usefulness, their ex- 
‘tent, and their unfitness for individual enterprize ; 
and they conceive that the subject under conside- 
ration possesses all these attributes. [tis assumed 
by some, but denied by the convention, that works 
| “an be done more cheaply by companies than by 
| the government. It is not denied that an indivi- 
| 
| 
! 








} 
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dual can accomplish a work within his ability with 
more despatch, fidelity and economy than a num- 
ber, because the action of one mind is more concen- 
trated than that ofa number, and a principal will al- 
ways be more astute in matters affecting his own pe- 
culiar interest than any agent. But as to companies, 
they are subject to all the differences, divisions and 
distractions of opinion with a government, and in 
common with it must depend upon the skill and fide- 
lity of agents; while, on the other hand, it is cer- 
tain that government engaged in extensive public 
works can, {rom its superior wealth, means of in- 
formation and influence, command persons of more 
established fame and higher attainments to manage 
its affairs, than any private company, however ex- 
tensive; and, from its incalculably superior cre- 
dit, can command resources upon better terms, 
and, from its illimitable wealth, is in less danger of 
ultimate failure in the success of its undertakings. 
But, after all, our application to the legislature is 
to do for us what she can. She can command the 
resources of the government; she cannot com- 
mand individuals to subscribe to stock companies. 
In the present state of the public mind she will be 
sustained in the one: she will do nothing for our 
reliel by authorizing the other. 

The next question which arises is, whether the 
plan we propose is worthy of the patronage of the 
legislature? We do not say that it is the best 
which could possibly have been proposed; but we 
do say that it is one calculated for great and gene- 
ral utility; that the people will receive it as com- 
mensurate to their great and imperious wants; and 
will sustain us in its recommendation, and you in 
its adoption. It has been our wish, in the spirit o! 
republican legislation, to eflect the greatest good 
to the greatest number; and if any portion of the 
state is omitted in our plap, it must be some por- 
tion that is not, in the nature of things, within the 
reach of direct assistance, and can therefore only 
be benefited by the general prosperity. If it can- 
not slake its thirst where the fluid bubbles from 
the fountain, it can partake largely of the refresh- 
ing influence of the flowing stream. We believe 
that its execution will bring to the door, or place 
within the reach of the reasonable industry of eve 
ry citizeu of the state, a cheap and easy intercourse 
with sufficient markets; and will refund to us the 
tribute which we have been paying to other states; 
by drawing to our markets the produce of some of 
our neighboring sisters. ‘The convention believes 
| that, to the enlightened body they are addressing; 
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‘cannot be necessary to show the vast advantages | while it is further supposed that by practice, expe- 
which have ever redounded to a state from a proper | rience, and the imp ovemenis for which the pre 
system of internal improvement, or the Necessity | sent day is so reniarkable, the rate of cost of rail- 
which now exists in North Carolina for its adop- | roads per mile is in a regular course of diminu- 
tion. Her wasted fields, her deserted farms,herruiu- | tion. ‘These items, however, must at last depend 
ed towns, her departing sons, all reproach us with | upon the surveys, reports and computations of ex- 
supine neglect. ‘The immense tax which North Car- perienced enuineers. The convention believes that, 
olina now pays In the way ol extra expense in trans- | upon the whole, their computation will be found 
portation of the fruits of labor to market, and | to be sufficiently liberal to cover the actual cost. 
bringing back necessaries in return, are sufficient | They can only say, that it is their wish to be cor- 
to palsy the arm of industry and weigh down the j rect, and they have taken some pains that they 
spirit of enterprize. By way of illustration, we | may be so. 
will mention salt alone. Of this indispensable ar-| You will next inquire, can the money be bor- 
ticle, it is stated that the county of Iredell con- | rowed, and upon what terms?) We are informed 
sumes, on an annual average, 5,000 bushels. ‘The | that in the city of London alone, filty millions are 
ordinary cost of this article, in the eastern markets, | wailing the demands of a borrower, to say no- 
is 40 to 50 cents per bushel. It now costs, when | thing of the other portious of Europe, and the sur- 
it reaches the Iredell planter 150 cents per bushel; | plus capital of our own wealthy cities. As to the 
making from one hundred to one hunded and ten | rate of loan, the committee, in their report, have 
cents per bushel for transportation. It is supposed | undertaken to say that it may probable be obtain- 
that this, by rail-road, may be reduced to 25 cents. | ed at four per cent. and can, in no event, exceed 
Thus showing that, upon the article of salt alone, | five, if proper measures are adopted to provide for 
an annual tax, for want of convenient transporta- | the regular payment of the interest. But can this 
tion, is levied upon one county of 3,750 dollars. | be done ? 
Suppose, upon a moderate calculation, that there| The convention feels certain that the legislature 
are 30 other portions of the state in a like situation ; | can and would do so by a proper system of taxa- 
and we show, by a simple process of arithmetic, | tion, should any accident create the exigency—a 
exclusive of what is paid by other portions not | measuse in which they would not only be fully sus- 
mentioned, upon the same article, there is an an- | tained, but which would be imperiously called for 
nual drawback, upon the labor of the state, of | by that high sense of justice which has ever cha- 
112,500 dollars. Carry out the principle, and the | racterized us as a people, and forced unwilling 
mind would be overwhelmed with astonishment | plaudits from those by whom we are least admir- 
inthe computation. [tis said that the counties |ed—a measure to sustain which, should it become 
onthe waters of Roanoke, Neuse and ‘lar, pay, on | necessary, each member of this convention doth 
transports, annually, by reason of’ their extra dil- | hereby pledge his sacred honor. But it is hoped 
ficulties, 335, 000 dollars. Upon this point, the | and believed that it will aot be necessary. ‘The 
convention thinks it unnecessary to dwell. schedule annexed to the report of the commitice, 
Admitting the necessity and propriety of the |shows in addition to uncertain items and the 
works proposed, and the expediency of the state|swamp lands, an aggregate available fund of 
government undertaking them exclusively, it next | 1,067,000 dollars, whi h it 1s advised should be 
becomes proper to inquire, what sum is necessary | set apart as a partial security to the proposed 
for their accomplishment, and can the state com- {creditors of the state. ‘This, by further rele- 
mand it? Five millions of dollars, it will be seen, | rence to the report, it will be seen, in connex- 
is the maximum sum required ; and this, itis pro-|ion with some certain annual items, will yield, 
posed, should be raised by loan, in sums not ex- | without infringing upon the principal, a sum more 
ceeding one million annually. These sums are | than sufficient to defray the annual interest upon 
ixed upon as being extremes, because the conven- | the first million borrowed. ‘That million, if judi- 
lion are not willing to practice any imposition | ciously expended, would probably, by the time the 
Upon themselves, the legislature or the people. |second million should be borrowed, yield an in- 
ey must necessarily speak in round numbers, | come which, if not sufficient of itself, would, with 
and they choose such as were rather likely to be | the surplus of the annual product of the original 
over than under the amount; that the public |fund, pay the amount ol interest upon such second 
mind, at the same time that it was called upon to | loan, and so on, totres quoties, as the loan might be 
Contemplate the happy fruits of their proposed un-| required. But even if a less happy result should 
ertakings, might fully understand the difficulties |take place, and it should be necessary to make 
0 be encountered, and the price to be paid. That |somesmail encroachment upon the principal of the 
me correctness of the computation may be tested, | original fund, it would take seven years and nearly 





he basis is furnished upon which it is made. one-half to exhaust the fund now on hand, 7 the 
39 miles payment of interest, by borrowing one million 
8 of rail- : ey 5 
petal ey xy apes $280,000 annually, for five years, although no actual income 
150 miles of hata Sonik capt a 1 900,000 should be drawn from any part of the works ; and, 
365 do, ggg “es pean get west, 2.920.000 | '" that time, if the money was not most stupidly 
es ’ 


Ship ch; expended, would not the gradual increase of the 
P channel from Newbern to Beaufort, 600,000 oe of property along the lines aflord a capital 
e ann nay \ for taxaton sufficient to discharge the debt?) ‘That 

$5,000,000 | increase on the route of the New York canal, i 
Th . increase on the route o z York canal, is 
Meo of cost per mile, for the first three | said to be 390.000, 000, and on the South Carolina 
upon oe supposed to be excessive, and is founded | rail-road, a sum sufficient to defray the whole cost 
in other ; comparison of the rates of similar works | of its construction. So that the convention may 
state 1 States, although it is believed that in this confidently predict that the sum proposed may be 
© rate would be less than in any other: ; safely borrowed at the proposed intervals, without 
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the smallest fear of its being onerously felt by any 
citizen. 

The repayment of the loan, the convention con- 
ceives, may be postponed to a very distant period, 
as itseems that money lenders, wiiere they are sa- 
tisfied with the investments, make their terms 
more favurable in proportion to the length of time 
for which the payment is deferred. 

The convention would not recommend to the 
legislature to borrow a large sum of money to 
spend in idle and unprofitable experiments ; but it 
may not be improper to remark, that even if the 
works proposed should be entirely unproductive, 
the introduction of five millions of capital, to be 
spent within the state, could not be considered as a 
certain loss, and would not be altogether without 
advantage. And this brings to our notice another 
reason why the proposed loan should be preferred 
to drawing the money from the pockets of the ci- 
tizens, either in the way of present taxation or 
subscriptions to stock companies. There is in 
North Carolina a scarcity of circulating medium, 
and it is, we believe, a subject of complaint before 
your honorable body at its present session. Is it, 
then, the part of sound policy to make further ex- 
actions from those who are already oppressed, or, 
by availing itself of the present occasion for its 
useful and safe application, by the introduction ofa 
large circulating medium into the state, entirely to 
relieve the evils complained of? 

Nor will the eflect be temporary. It is not like 
chartering a bank, which issues its notes, and 
thereby creates a present abundance, to be followed 
by a correspondent famine, when it shall call them 
in; but the amount under consideration is added 
to the permanent wealth ofthe state. It is funded in 
a perennial stock, which not only remunerates the 
holder by a regular payment of interest, but also 
by a vast increase of the value of the real proper- 
ty of the state, and furnishing the materials for 
productive labor. 

The stimulating eflect which is wrought upon 


every species of industry, by the introduction of 


such great quantities of circulating medium into 
the country, would scarcely be less than magical. 
The price of labor would be wonderfully increased 
in the vicinity of any branch of the proposed 
works ; lands would rise rapidly in value ; and then 
ready markets would be found for large amounts 
of the more important articles of produce, as_ well 
as the smaller matters, which are the peculiar ob- 
jects of female care and industry. Nor would this 
effect be confined to the immediate vicinity. Like 
the successively wide and wider circles which the 
falling pebble causes in the agitated stream, the 
impulse would be communicated from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood, until its vibrations would be 
felt in every corner of the state. 

The deferred payment of the debt has been, by 
some, objected to, as an unjust imposition upon the 
succeeding generation. But who, it may be in- 


quired, is to partake most largely of the benefit of 


the outlay ? Surely the legatee to whom a rich in- 
heritance is bequeathed, can have no just reason to 


complain that a mortgage is upon it for a tenth of 


its value. All that posterity can demand of us, 
and that it may well demand, is, that we should 
fairly improve the family inheritance ; and it is not 
unreasonably that the inheritance itself should pay 
the expenses of the improvements. 

The convention are perfectly aware how much 


all men are creatures of habit, and that there jg, 
startling association with infinity when they firs 
begin to speak of millions; but there isa happy 
elasticity in the mind which enables it graduyi, 
to expand tothe fuli and easy reception of tip 
most extensive ideas. Let the people become g». 
quainted with the vast advantages which an exiey, 
sive system of internal improvement holds out jj 
them, and the millions which it will take to pro. 
duce these advantages, will soon become lami 
to their ears us household words. Tis this capaciyy 
in the mind, together with its tendency to sire 
itselfto the lull extent of the maguiticent objecis 
by which it is surrounded, upon which we found, 
strong argument in favor of our system. — Its na. 
tural effect will be to set before the people the 
highest standards of arts, science, and = moral re. 
finement, and they will instinctively elevate then. 
selves to their enviable level. 

The convention would respectfully suggest 19 
the legislature that, in taking up this interesting 
subject, they should adopt the prudent cours 
which both the committee and tbis convention have 
found it necessary to pursue, and, while you adop 
the general outlines of the plan, leave its deiai 
to be settled by an independent and disinteresiel 
board, to be raised by yourselves, under the liyii 
and instruction of proper engineers. ‘The reason 
for this course cannot fail to strike a body so inte: 
ligent as that whien we address, and we will no 
weary your patience by pressing them upon you 

Gentlemen. we trust that your honorable bol 
will act up to the crisis at which you have arrivei; 
in fearless independence aud noble liberality, mee 
the people half way in the generous spirit wil 
which they approach you; seize the occason whit 
now presents itse!f, to associate your names Wil 
one of the brightest eras in the history of you 
native state ; and when, in future years, your soli 
shall point to the strong foundations of their cout: 
try’s wealth and glory, let them say, while thet 
bosoms swell with filial pride, my father was ol 
of that enlightened and independent legislature, } 
whom they were laid. The convention does 1! 
profess to be so far the agents of the people a! 
be able to act efficiently ; but they may be we 
supposed to imbody the wishes and opinions 0! ® 
majority of the state, at least as great as lorty-!0l" 
is totwenty. With this claim to the attention? 
the legislature, and pleading a cause which mig 
well rely upon its intrinsic worth and deep 1m)" 
tance for full investigation, this convention, in 
half of the thousands of our citizens of the preset 
day, of all sexes, ages and conditions, and te 
countless millions of unborn generations, and & 
pealing to all the best principles and aflection’® 
vour hearts, your sterling patriotism, your fil 
reverence, your fraternal regard, your con)!" 
tenderness, and, above all, your‘parental love, *" 
manly confidence, presents its memorial. 
the God of our fathers may so direct your de 


. : x 
rations, as that they may be crowned with the 0 
’ jtuens 

bi 


juge 


: 4 
lasting and extensive benefits to your const! 


- : rps, | 
and the most unlading honor to yourselves 
convention, as in duty bound, will ever pray: 

DAVID L. swain, Presidet 


. ig 
Read and signed by all the members of the? 
vention who voted inthe affirmative. 


JA. COOK, 


Secretar 
EK. L. WINSLOW, 
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December 24th, 1833. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

The newspaper which will be sent with this let- 
«er was published on the first day of the last No- 
vember meeting of our agricultural society in 


Fredericksburg. It was handed to me ata friend’s | 


jouse where several of us were dining, and the 
«Betract from Old Virginia Georgics,” was 
jeemed a picture at once so true and so amusing, 
hat { proposed to read it at our evening meeting 
ys a communication to our society. ‘This proposal 
was carried by @ unanimous vole, and executed 
accordingly. 

[it entertains you half as much as it did us, I 
think you will probably deem it worthy of a place 
in your Register, by way of variety ; which must 
ve consulted in some degree, even in an agricultu- 
ral paper. J. M. G. 


From the Virginia Herald of Fredericksburg. 


Mr. Editor,—As the period is at hand when the 
society formed to improve the agricultural opera- 
ions of the farmers in eastern Virginia, is to con- 
vene inyour town; being one of that honorabie 
fraternity | send you the following fragment, and 
hope you will lay it before that respectable body, 
as it will throw some light on the system of hus- 
bandry pursued in that part of the country which 
is now, and lor many years has been, the laudable 
object of their labors—and as it will exhibit: many 
ofthe most prominent diseases under which the 
sysiem languishes, the hope is indulged, that suita- 
ble remedies may be devised and recommended by 
the society at its approaching session. ‘The frag- 
ment is the introductory part of a poem written 
some time ago by a friend of mine, and [regret ex- 
ceedingly that the remainder is lost, as it was conti- 
nued to four books, and was designed to describe 
the various occupations on a farm in winter, spring, 
summer and autumn. I consider the loss irrepa- 
rable, especially at a time when so noble a plan is 
on foot as that of making good farmers. 

PREMIUMS. 
Extract from a Poem entitled Old Virginia Geor- 
gics. 


“Quid faciat letes segetes, 
* + * . 


* * * * 
Hince canore incipiam.” 
' ARGUMENT. 
Virginia husbandry and that depicted by Virgil 


| 


} 


contrasted—ploughing—horses, and manner of 


driving—-gear—mules-—the ox—-pastures—har- 
rows—skimmers, &c.—crab grass—shepherds— 
sheep—-rogues—-runaways—-wolves—hounds— 
milk—milk maids—fence rails—watlings—invo- 
fallon—address to arators—shallow ploughing— 
Cover—eypsum—cowtail—Sir Humphrey Davy 
—year begins—-clodhoppers-—overseers—-hiring 
divy—-bonds—distribution of labor—grubbing— 
elects of leaving stumps—old fences—hogs, &c. 


I sing the tillag- old Virginia knows, 

‘hich cheats with hope the husbandman who sows ; 
Not su@h as Maro sung in deathless strains, 

° Piping shepherds and Italian swains. 

he eres immense,”* no ‘*barn here ever cracks;”’ 

ie ve somes always badly from the stacks, 

tes alls ever ‘most immensely” short 
—_~ © Conjecture or of false report; 





* Ininense ruperunt horrea messes,— } irg. 





No well fed bullocks drag the glittering plough, 
But halfstarved horses, and the Lord knows how! 
Their shoulders chafed by hames of naked wood, 
Till downward streams regardlessly the blood; 
Urged on incessantly by thundering whips, 

Of shouting negroes with their haw’s and geep’s: 
No well fed bullocks—no, but stubborn mules 
Well match’d in villainy with him who rules, 
For as their sides resound, just heaven! with sticks 
They oft let fly the most tremendous kicks; 

Tho’ Pompey punch them, and tho’ Cesar curse, 
It serves no purpose but to make them worse. 
Some Frenchman* said—would you convince a fool, 
As soon go kick in stable with your mule.” 
Sententious wit!—how forcible!—how true! 

I daub the picture which at once he drew. 

No well fed bullocks—but the bare boned ox, 
That sufPring martyr to inhuman knocks! 
Condemned, tho’ pining with the hollow horn, 

T’ exist on fodder, but to eat no corn. 

Repast too scanty !—in the furrow flat 

The suf ’rer sinks—*‘the creature was too fat’’t 
No smiling pastures spread inviting here, 

But dry hot fields on ev’ry side appear, 

A sultry scene, a dismal waste, alas ! 

Where man’s great object is to kill the grass. 
This tho’ attacked with never ending blows 

From harrows, skimmers, and from clattering haes, 
Will sise abhorrent on the farmer’s view, 

Like fam’d monster which Alcides slew. 

Crab grass deracinate, and turn your backs, 

It starts like Hydra from repeated whacks. 

No shepherds tune their reeds to idle rhyme, 

For none have leisure for such waste of time; 

In truth, the sheep by no one here are watch’d, 
Save rogues, who suffer if they can be catch’d; 
Hound—wol{—or runaway, he only deals 

In closely dogging at their nimble heels. 

Alas! poor flocks ! Arcadia’s pastoral ground, 
Nor **Thyme,” nor ‘*Cytisus’ can here be found ; 
‘«Distended udders,”’{ near approach the pail, 

But only udders which are sure to fail. 

Cows bagless—poor—protuberant in joints— 
Yield milk in spoonfuls, or at most in pints. 
What Melibeus, or what Tyterus too, 

Could make rich cheese§ from milk of azure hue? 
Drawn dy Miss Blackamore at early morn, 

From things so famished that they’ve turned to horn. 
Nw “swallows|| blossom on the neighboring hedge”— 
We use but fence rails which are split by wedge, 
Or watlings dry unsought by “*Hybla’s bees,” 
Which can’t suck honey from dead limbs of trees. 
Oh muse!—but pshaw!—that’s stale!—a joke— 
What muse’ I prythee, should I here invoke? 
Those maids of Pindus, in this Christian land, 
Should not be call’d on for a helping hand? 

Ah! sooner call to aid the rustic lay, 

Chiefs grown conspicuous in this farming day— 
Who rule in clubs, and stately there preside, 

And mount their hobbies for a tedious ride ; 

Who write long essays in a style confused, 
Themselves more culpable than those abused. 
Those sage Triptolemi who wield the pen, 

To show our fathers were misguided men ; 

Far, far inferior to their wiser sons, 

Mere Goths and Vandals! or like barb’rous Huns, 
Whose sway brought ruin on the fairest plains, 
These lacking mercy, and those lacking brains. 
Come then Arators of the modern school, 

And be benignant to a rhyming fool. 





* Montaigne I believe. 


+ The common excuse of the Buckskin for the death of an oz, 
occasioned by starvation. 


{ Bis venit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere fetus, 
§ Pinguis et ingrate premeretur caseus urbi, 


|| Viceino ab limite sepas, 
Hybleis apibus florem depasta salicti, 
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Himself a farmer of that set i’fegs, 
Who rip the goose to get the golden eggs; | 
That stupid, blind, short-sighted band. 
Wiio skim the surface and undo the land : 
Who rear no clover on a thirsty soil, 

For why ;—it grows not to reward their toil: 
Who strew no gypsum, but absurdly rail, 

And swear ’tis nothing to the old cowtail. 
These are their follies—these their crying sins, 
Despite the pamplet of the enthusiast Binns; 

I own the charge and cry myself, peccavi: 

I read, but follow not, Sir Humphrey Davy. 


Arise clodhoppers! now begins the year, 

Attend the business which now demands your care. 

O’erseers all! whom Taylor dubs the **Priests* 

Of sad destruction,” mount your bob-tail beasts, 

Keep always fat when other nags are poor, 

Tho’ fed on nothing from the corn house floor f 

Tis hiring day—and to each county court, 

Those who have negroes will this morn resort. 

Bid, boldly bid and stretch your eager throats, 

O’erbid your rivals, and then give your notes ; 

Fear not the consequence when months roll oe’r, 

You’ve passed your bonds—so think of them no more ; 

When that is done, Virginians’ debts are paid, 

Till courts of justice lend their tedious aid. 

High minded men disdain these petty rubs, 

They leave such settlements to legal scrubs: 

Skinflints alone are ever punctual found, 

And take their bonds in, at the time they’re bound. 

This done—return to your respective homes, 

Prepare your corn fields ere the spring time comes. 

Renew your several troops of sooty blacks, 

Make wenches grub and fellows wield the axe. 

Watch well the former, for they often leave 

The stump, insidious, in the soil they cleave, 

And when the plough, at some more distant day, 

Incautious strikes—lo! every thing gives way: 

Share, beam, and chanes—and eke the back-bands too, 

And Sambo staggers as he utters whew! 

Wield well the axe, and fell the growing trees, 

Ope wie the cornfield to the cooling breeze. 

Nanght more contributes than the air, I ween, 

To kee» your cornstalks in a healthy green. 

Go round your fences and adjust the rails, 

Insert new pieces where the old on+ fails; 

Stop all the hog holes, lest the treacherous snout 

Should find these pass-ways to your corn field out. 

‘loo many hope by aid of yelping dogs, 

‘To guard the corn field from “infernal hogs,” 

They leave their fences in a state unsound, 

Thea comes the hog and grunts them to the ground ; 

They plant—rest from their labors—sleep— 

These curst marauders through the hog-holes creep ; 

Led on, perhaps, by some gigantic boar, 

What havoc spread they while the laborers snore. 

The morning breaks—what work for them that morn! 

The hogs!—the hogs!—the hogs are in the corn! 't 

Ah! then and there are hurrying one and all, 

Like Byron’s picture of the Brussell’s ball.§ 

Men, dogs, and hogs, in one confused pell mell, 

And many a dismal squeal, and many a deafening yell! 

Some dog soon fastens on some luckless ear, 

\ while hangs growling, then lets go with fear : 
non he seizes on his mangled prey. 

Nhe Perthian wheels and fig! and 
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lave reach’d the Rubicon, the neighb’ring-line. 





* Taylor’s Arator, 

+ An assertion always made, but somewhat apocryphal. 

} The hogs are in the corn field ! tus em boy, tus em boy, 
‘The hogs are in the corn field! tus em boy, ho! 

Here we find the origin of the above popular song in Virginia. | 

6 Ah then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gath’ring tears and tremblings of distress.— Byron. 





Away they go with many a joyous snort, 
Tiie master curses, but *tis Sambo’s sport. 
Oh dreadiul scenes! renewed perbaps next day, 


| * Quorum pars ful,” as every One may say. 
” * 5 * * 


” * » 


Hiatus maxime deflendus. 


SOILS AND FARMING OF FAIRFAX COUNTY, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Fairfax County, Dec. 28th, 1833, 


As you invite your subcribers in the differen 
counties to make agricultural reports, I shall make 
you the best £ can for this county, though I canno 
promise myself or your readers much satisfaction, 
Nature has given us three very distinct kinds of 
soil in this county, and those again have their vo. 
rious aspects and constitutions quite as distinctly 
marked as the people who live upon them. Firs, 
the river land, which I will, for general purposes, 
limit by the great southern mail road {rom Alex. 
andria to Colchester ; the most of this was origi. 
nally good land, but being very flat and wet, has 
been destroyed by careless unskilful cultivation, 
Ditching and good cultivation, (such as Mr. Sel. 
den’s,) would soon restore it. The last crop of 
corn was very short, and the wetness of the winter 
will doubtlessly be fatal to the crop of wheat now 
in the ground. By referring to the map, you will 
find the Mount Vernon estate, and that of Gu. 
ston, the property of the late George Mason Esq: 
they border for many miles upon the river, and 
have many and vaiuable fisheries upon then, the 
offal of which would have made much land rich had 
it been judiciously used ; but it is a melancholy 
fact that little use has been made of that valuable 
material for improving land. Some efforts have 
been made upon the river to reclaim extensive 
pocosins; they did not result so beneficially a 
could have been wished. ‘Twenty years ago mos 
of the good wet land in this district was devoted to 
the production of grass, and was very profitable: 
but we have had no profit from them since 181); 
then they were worth thirty dollars per acre pet 
annum. An estate has lately been sold in this dis 
trict for twenty six dollars per acre, but I believe 
it would require a great salesman to sell anothet 
at the same price. Plaster has been used by somé 
for more than thirty years with success. Any, 
curious to mark the operation of time upon humat 
affairs, would find much for contemplation by 
riding through the extensive domains of the late 
General Washington. A more wide spread and 


| perfect agricultural ruin could not be imagined; 
yet the monuments of the great mind that once 


ruled, are seen throughout. The ruins of cap 
cious barns, and long extended hedges, seem proud- 
ly to boast that there master looked to the futur 
It is strange that the cause of the absolute death ot 
so large an estate was never seen by this great al! 
discriminating man; and yet more strange, the! 


. 


. . . ‘ } 
out of many managers, of this country and of } 


? ° ° - | iA 
‘rope, none, by their correctives, appear to Ber’ 


it came to!» 


ay 


seen the cause ; had they seen that 
death by drowning, prompt restoratives would h 
been resorted fo, we may presume: they wees 
have freed the land from water, placed it In wee 
dry beds, and then by friction and stimulan's, a 
and perfect restoration would have been the reél : 
I assume that the attending nurse would give f , 
patient all the food that his means would supp 




















Deep ploughing is singularly unskilfal and ruinous 
upon wet land: it reminds me of the practice of cer- 
‘ain calomel ductors, who seek to restore their pa- 
ient by scraping his backbone, and taking out his 
weth: he is leftin the worst of conditions—dead 
without being conscious of it, 

The next belt of land [ would extend to the red 
cand, or slate. It is fourteen or sixteen miles wide, 
was not originally poor, and it may be restored by 
ood ploughing, clover and plaster. It is very dry, 
and well watered, and the experiments of the late 
W. H. Fitzhugh prove that it is good sheep pasture. 
Upon the Litve River ‘Turnpike, industry shews 
that the land is susceptible of high improvement. 


The upper, or red sandstone, and slate portion of 


this county, is destined to be very valuable: the 
calomel doctors may here give stimulants to his 
patient by scraping his backbone, and stuffing him 
with clover. One evil practice will long keep in 
check the developments which time must make 
in this district: itis that of close feeding their clo- 
ver. ‘ime will correct this—when their products 
will rival the limestone and mountain country. 
Finally sir, looking at the county as it was thirty- 
six years ago, and at the present time, [ must say 
that hope and hope only, keeps two thirds of’ the 
population of this county in it. Like the Jews, 
they look for something supernatura!—they look 
for that which is not the stores of time. 
KF. 


THRASHING MACHINES-—-ALBEMARLE AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Albemarle, December 23rd, 1833. 


It has occurred to me, that some desirable infor- 
mation (at least, to a portion of your subscribers, ) 
might be obtained through the Farmers’ Regis- 
teron the subject of any late and important im- 
provements which may have been made in the 
construction of wheat thrashing machines, and to 
ascertain Which of the various plans or models 
wow in use in Virginia, are most approved by 
practical farmers. Whether these machines, which 
operate with beaters, or those with cilinders and 
pins, are the most perfect, is the object desired to 
be obtained. 
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ducts,—as also inthe improvement of our stock of 
domestic animals of all classes. ‘The encourage- 
ment, and emulation given to our household manu- 
factures of various kinds, have also produced bene- 
ficial results. [t may be proper to remark, that 
those improvements of which | have spoken, are 
not exclusively confined to members of our society, 
but exist in the practice of many others. ‘The 
stimulus given by example, of succeesful good 
management, in all the various operations connect- 
ed with agriculture, has been greatly diffused 
throughout a large portion of our county. We 
could point to some of the members of our society, 
who deserve to be considered as among the most 
successful and distinguished farmers in the state. 
[ trust we shall not relax in our zeal and exertions 
to accomplish the laudable design in view, until 
we have attained at least something worthy of 
good citizens, and benefactors to our country. 
From what I have premised, I think you can- 
not too earnestly recommend the establishment of 
county agricultural societies, throughout the com- 
monwealth. ‘There are very few portions, if any 
of the state, but have the materials necessary to 
constitute such societies and objects sufficiently 
numerous and important to employ their attention. 
The extensive circulation of your valuabie Regis- 
ter, [ consider highly encouraging, as affording the 
evidence of an increased spirit for the agricultural 
improvement of the country. The Register will 
act as an auxiliary in promoting the establishment 
of county societies; and in return, they would be 
the means of affording it a still more extended cir- 
culation. ‘ Ww. 


CORN CULTURE ON WEYANOKE. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Weyanoke, December 31st, 1833. 


Your letter Jong since written, 1 have unpar- 
donably neglected to answer until this time, for 
which piece of inattention, | beg you tc excuse me. 
Since my return home, it has not beenin my pow- 
er to give the required answers in relation to my 
mode of cultivating corn, but I now avail myself 
of a leisure hour to do so. 

‘The soil of Weyanoke, you rocollect is a sandy 


If’ some of your numerous subscri- | loam; an attention to which circumstaace will su- 


bers and correspondents, who have had an oppor-! persede the necessity of explaning more particu- 
tunity of testing the value of the several machines | larly, some of the reasons for my system of culti- 
loW in use, would be so obliging as to give the | vation. 


public the result of their experience, I have no 
doubt, that the information would be thanklilly 
received. You can, if you think proper, make 
such request in the manner most agreeable to you. 


You, no doubt, are apprised of the existence of 


an agricultural society in Albemarle. It was first 
established in 1818, ‘Its first president was James 
Madison. The present number of regular mem- 
bers exceed one hundred—the adjacent counties 
‘urnishing asmall portion of that number. For 





The land is ploughed with the bar share, before 
planting and harrowed where necessary. Part of 
itis flushed ; but the part designed for manure is 
laid offin parallels of 55 feet, by furrows which 
are cleared out witha bar share going up and 
down. ‘The manure is then spread upon the sur- 
face and the ground thrown into ridges, which are 
so formed, that the top of each ridge, is immedi- 
ately over the corresponding furrow made in the 
first instance. By this means, the manure is 


the last nine years, we have had an annual show | buried pretty deep, and accumulated under the 
and fair, for the exhibition of live stock, domestic | ridges where the corn is to be deposited. [n the 


manufactures, agricultural products, &c. ‘The 
Premiums awarded, have not been of large amount, 





course of the subsequent operations, however, itis 
desirable on my soil to reduce these ridges, as near- 


ut quite liberal for the funds of the society, and | lv to a level as possible, on account ol the ensueing 


NI wi . 9.4 
Micient to produce considerable competition. 


it ri ,’ . : } 
— it very evident, that the influence exerted 
ifoue 


and 


I crops of wheat and clover. 


A suitable time is taken for spreading the ma- 


. . . “0 R ~ , ne ’ sa . se a 
gh the society, has been productive of a great | mire, and covering it with the least possible delay. 
visible change in the wenera! improvement of; The course manure, made in farm pens, &c. is all 


it lands, and consequently in their various pro ! previously mixed in faree ricks, and well incorpo- 


Of, 1-70 
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rated, while in a moist state, with the stable ma- 
nure, in the proportion of two loads of the former, 
to one of the latter. The whole mass undergoes 
a rapid fermentation ; and is in the state of coarse 
inuck, when spread upon the surface. It is pro- 
per to observe, however, that these ricks are made 
in places convenient to the ground, where the 
dung is to be used; and therelore, they are some- 
times at a considerable ¢istance from the stables, 
though generally near to the large farm pens. ‘The 
corn on the ridges is planted at intervals of four 
feet; having two stalks in the hill. That on the 
flushed ground is planted likewise in rows of five 
and a half feet by four feet in all the improved 
Jand. Where the soil is less productive, the corn 
is planted five and a half feet by three feet three 
inches, and only one stalk left in a hill. In 
planting on the ridges, I adopt Colonel ‘Taylor's 
mode of using the string or cord; the ridges be- 
ing first lightly harrowed, for the purposes of level- 
ling them, and opened with a furrow. Immedi- 
ately afier planting, ploughing is commenced the 
wide way, with double shovels and X ploughs, 
(principally the latter, ) on all the unmanured land; 
while upon the manured part, skimmers are used 
which are not apt to bring up the dung to the sur- 
face. ‘This operation is repeated, and in the same 
direction, if the corn comes up slowly, or is back- 
ward in growing. So soon as it attatains the height 


of five or six inches, (I say nothing of the time of 


thinning, as this depends upon circumstances, ) we 
use the double shovels the narrow way, twice ina 
row. From experience, I have found great ad- 
vantage in ploughing very near the corn in this 
stage of its growth, and have been materially 
benefited by adopting a plan recommended to me 
several years ago, by my son-in law, ‘Thomas 


Marshall, Esq. Each ploughman is attended by 
a little boy, wno is furnished with an implement 
which, for want of a better name, is termed a pad- 


dle. Atisalight stick about four feet long, with 
a board like a semi-circular piece of barrel-head- 
ing, nailed at one end. ‘The boy goes along with 
the ploughman, a little in advance, the corn row 
between them; he interposes the prddle between 
the plough and each plant successively, precisely 
at the moment that the plough reaches the plant, 
and thus prevents it from being covered with the 
loose earth. 
By this contrivance, the plough can be made to 
anes much nearey to the corn, than it could possi- 
ly do otherwise: the step or intervening space, 
is completely covered with loose earth which 
smothers the grass; the plants are gently stirred; 
and the whole field is as well worked, as if the 
hoes and ploughs had both been used. The deeper 
ihe bloughing the better. 
The next operation is to plough the wide way 
with the X ploughs, running twice in a row. 
'Fhese implements are valuable for superficial 
work, and will go over five acres each per diem. 
1 do not know by whom they were invented, but I 
have not failed to use them for the last five years. 
The eorn is never ploughed a second time the 


narrow way, but we continue to use the X plough | 


us olien as the season aiid the state of the ground 

will permit. If the field becomes hard, or grassy, 

we are cornpelled to use the shovel plough. 
immediately after the use of the ploughs and 


paddies as above mentioned, we begin to hoe the | 


eS ent ae ~~. 
— 


ploughs, and in the same direction ; giving a gmaj) 
hill toevery plant. Any grass out of the step, no; 
cut up by the ploughs, is also removed by the hoes 

1 know nothing else worthy of communication, 
except, that the grain intended lor planting is goat. 
ed in hot water the previous night, spread jn the 
morning upon a large table, mixed well by hang 
with tar and train oil, and afierwards rolled m 
lime with a litte sulphur. This I have found to 
bean eilectual guard against the depredations 9; 
the crows; the black birds seem to disregard it, 

FIELDING LEWISs, 
Paddling Corn. 

[Believing thatit might be useful to give a more par. 

ticular explanation of a novel process in the tillage of 


-corn, which Mr. Lewis describes in the foregoing corn. 


munication, we requested it of Mr. Marshall, and ob. 








tained the following answer. ] 
‘l'o the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

[ take pleasure in complying with your request, 
that [ would add some explanatory remarks to ay 
allusion understood to have been made by Mr. 
Lewis, in relerence to a particular process in the 
cultivation of corn, which was originally suggested 
by me. - 

The very name of paddling imports something 
ludicrous; and I would hardly have ventured to 
make an original communication about it, mysel!; 
but any person who has witnessed the success(il 
cuitivation of Mr. Lewis, will not be inclined to 
disregard, as trivial, any practice which he deens 
worthy of imitation. 

In the annexed diagrum, supposed the parallels 
A B,C D,E F,G UH, to represent a_ portion of 
the wide rows, and the trasverse parallels, A G, 
ad,eh, BH, to represent the corresponding por- 
tion of narrow rows in the corn field. 

Let us take the row ad, for an example, in 
which the points of intersection, a, 6, c, d, show the 
corn hills. ‘Phe ploughman commences at p, with 
the intention of moving towards d; the plough be- 
ing inserted neara. The boy, who accompanies 
him standing on the other side of the corn row, al 4, 
interposes the paddle between the plough and the 
plants at a, inan oblique direction. As the plough 
moves, he makes such a change in the position of 
the paddle. as to allow the loose earth to fill around 
one-half of the hill without covering the plats. 
By the time the plough reaches 6, the paddle is 
again interposed in an oblique direction, and a 
similar twist given to it while the plough passes 
the hill. ‘The paddle having performed its ofiice, 
is transferred to c, and alierwards to d, Iu retur- 
ing, the ploughman and boy, change positions !0 
the rows; the boy being always on the right hand. 
The other side of the row, is then worked in like 
manner, from d toa. When properly done, eat! 
plant is gently stirred without being displaced, a0 
surrounded with loose earth. ‘The plough goes * 
near, that every hil! in succession would be cover 
ed with earth, but for the timely interposition & 





the paddle. ‘The work is done rapidly; so mucl 
so, that the additional labor of the boy, is in fact,4 
great saving. Without the aid of the boy, the 
/ploughman must either proceed very slowly, . 
else take care to keep ata distance, that the plan's 
imay not be covered; in which case the work ¥ 
‘imperfectly done. A person who would examive 
a field that had been worked in this way, withou! 


surface, at the same ume that we use the X [having seen the process, would find it difficult 
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conjecture how such efficient ploughing had been 
accomplished. 
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: Shape of the Paddle. 











THOMAS MARSHALL. 
Richmond, January 23rd, 1834. 





RAPPAHANNOCK LANDS, AND MARL BEDS. 
To the Editor of the Farmers Register. 

One of your subscribers, who isa very young 
farmer, flatters himself’ that he is desirous to learn 
irom every available source, the artand mystery 
of cultivating the soil properly, and this desire 
and your invitation to all, however plain in speech, 
to aid you in your noble and philanthropic under- 
taking, has induced him to address you. 

I reside in that part of’ Virginia, which we term 
the Rappahannock valley, a district lying imme- 
diately on the Rappahannock river, comprising 
with few exceptions, rich flat land, far better 
Adapted to the growth of corn, than of wheat. J 
have no doubt, that from ten to twenty feet below 
the surface this entire district rests on a thick and 
inexhaustible stratum of marl; and believe, that 
(ils stratum is continued from river toriver, as far 


a8 the limestone region. Wherever the banks of 


our rivers are high, and breaks are met with in the 
land (openings for springs to the river,) fine shell 
weet is found, and frequently without being 
ached lor, [have it in great abundance along 
the _ of the river, from one end of my farm to 
lana od ; and wherever there are breaks in the 
eae na tp a marl, send off branches as z 
hota ollow the breaks on each side, ti 
aver disappear. 


I am sorry to confess to you, that this fine marl, 
in many places so convenient, has been very little 
used. Indeed, I know of but three farmers, within 
the distance of twenty miles above and below me, 
that have ever carried it en their lands. As faras 
it was used in these instances, it had a highly be- 
neficial effect. Jam making preparations to be- 
gin marling in the spring—to procure the marl, 
trom one spot, where it is convenient to a large 
body of land, in the least expensive manner possi- 
ble, is an object of inquiry with me. This mar 
bank is directly on the river, and is about eight 
feet below the surface, and ten above high water 
mark. The bank of the river here is perpendicu- 
lar; so that it wonld be extremely difficult to 
make a folerable road to it. My idea is thata 
capstan worked by one or two oxen, would draw 
up ina day, as much as two or three carts could 
carry out. IT would have a car with its wheels 
running on a railway, attached to the rope of the 
capstan. Could the crane be used with more ad- 
vantage ? 

I shall commence this year, the operation of 
marling, and continue it till | marl every acre of 
my arable land, though to do it, a few laborers 
must be hired, for | have not more than sufficient 
to work my land. 

I have been informed by a person who has tried 
it, that marl exhibits its eflects on one crop, the 
first year that it is applied—this crop is cotton. 
From the description received the size of the 
stalk of cotton was increasen two-fold. I account 
for this on the supposition, that the decomposition 
of the marl produced some degree of warmth, 
which would in this climate be very beneficial to 
cotton. 

‘The upper stratum of one of my marl banks is 
composed of marl, which feels soapy, when rubbed 
between the fingers, and in which the impression 
ofashell is seen. When thrown into strong vine- 
gar, the carbonic acid escapes with a sensible 
eflervescence. ‘The lowerstratum contains a great 
deal of shell. I cannot account for the absence of 
shell in one case, and its presence in the other—to 
what cause is its disappearance in the upper stra- 
tum, attributable? 

We do not fallow for wheat on the Rappahan- 
nock—indeed we do notconsider ours a wheat 
country. I have known as many barrels of corn 
obtained from one shift, as bushels of wheat. ‘The 
system generally pursued is the three shifi—a 
system, which I am convinced can never improve 
the soil, unless marl or standing pastures be used. 
fam the only farmer in my neighborhood, who 
pursues the four shift system, and [| am about to 
prepare a piece of meadow and highland adjacent, 
fora standing pasture, intending never to graze 
my lands, except for a short time afier harvest. 

Ihave no doubt that when we have made ou 
lands stiffer by marling, they will be much better 
for wheat, and that we shail find it to our advan- 
tage to fallow for this crop. f hope that a spirit 
of agriculteral improvement is spreading through 
the old dominion, and that, when a few Pave ren- 
dered theirsoils highly productive by marl, their 
example willbe generally followed. And you, 

Mr. Editor, have the enviable lot of reflecting, 
that you are ina great measure, instrumental to 
this spirit—“he who makes two blades of grass 
crow, where one grew before,says a political econo- 





mist, is a benefactor to his race.” That you may 
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succeed in arousing in our beloved state, a just 
estimate of agriculture, and in stimulating its far- 
mers to improve their lands, is the wish of one of 
your warmest admirers. H. 

{The situation of the marl described by H. presents 
but small obstruction to its use. A good road witha 
gentle ascent may be easily cut, (as directed in the Es- 
say on Calcareous Manures,) and it will be then found 
that a horse and cart will be better and cheaper means 
to raise the manure, than either crane or capstain. 
When H. applies his marl (to suitable soils,) he will 
also find that it is not only cotton, but that every crop 
will be benefited, and ina high degree, within the first 
year of the application. ] 


To the Editor ofthe Farmers’ Register. 
Sir,—As I perceive you have published in your 


number for October, Baron Varnhagen’s notice of 


Sir John Sinclair which I formerly transmitted ; 

I now send you a paper recently received, in which 

Sir John suggests some excellent ideas on the sub- 

ject of malaria, which cannot fail to be interesting 

to Eastern Virginians. G. W. F. 
Washington, January 4, 1834. 


HINTS ON THE MEANS OF PREVENTING THE 
MISCHIEVOUS EFFECTS OF “THE ROMAN 
MALARIA; AND ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF MARSHY DISTRICTS IN GENERAL, WITH 
A VIEW TO THE PREVENTION OF THE DIS- 
EASES WHICH THEY ARE APT TO PRO- 
DUCE. 


By the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Au- 
thor of the Codes of Health and Agriculture.” 


The malaria seems to be an invisible and diffu- 
sible vapor, generated apparently under certain 
circumstances of heat and moisture, in stagnant 
waters, and in damp soils, particularly when ac- 
companied with rank vegetation. Diseases thence 
arise, which form the peculiar scourge of hot eli- 


mates, and of cold climates in the hot seasons of 


the vear.T 

It is well known, that marshy districts are pe- 
culiarly unhealthy. It appears indeed, from tables 
drawn up by M. Maret, of several parishes in 
Switzerland, in which a comparison is made be- 
tween mountainous and marshy counties, that one- 
halfof all born in a mountainous district, live to 
the age of 47 ; whereas, the same proportion, in a 
marshy parish, live only to the age of 25. In the 
hills, one in twenty of all that are born live to 80 ; 
in the marshy parish, only one in fifty-two.t 

The miserable consequences resulting from 
aguish complaints, prior to a country being drain- 
ed and improved, have been ably depicted, in that 
valuable repository of useful knowledge. “The 
Statistical Account of Scotland.” In some dis- 
tricts in that country, a certain number of’ the 
inhabitants are said annually to have fallen victims 
to the ague. In others, the distemper was so fie- 





* [tis not probable, that the most effectual means of 


mitigating the sources of these noxious disorders should 
have occurred to any one, who had not directed his at- 
tention both to agriculture and to medicine. 

t See a valuable paper on the Malaria. Edinburgh 

teview, vol. xxxvi. p. 536. 

{ In regard to marshy situations in general, Dr. Price 
has written a short essay, containing proofs of their in- 
salubrity, and confirming a paper by Dr. Priestley, on 
the noxious effects of stagnant water. 





ee, 


quent, that it was with difficulty the farmeracoy|, 
carry on their work, more especially in spring 
when the aid of their laborers was most neede,. 
Hence, in some parishes liable to that grievoys 
malady, when any farmer wanied four laborers {o, 
any piece of work, he generally hired six, know. 
ing the probability that some of them would be 
rendered unfit for labor, by an attack of the ague. 
before the work could be finished. ii 

In the summer months, the malaria is peculiarly 
ilestructive in Rome and its neighborhood. |; 
commences about the beginning of June, and does 
not terminate till the severe autumnal rains ip 
September. It unfortunately encroaches, every 
year, on some part of Rome, where it was formerly 
unknown; and there is a peculiarity in the lines jp 
which it advances, and in the mode of its progress 
which hitherto the inhabitants have not been abje 
to explain.* 

Being convinced that it is possible, chiefly by 
acricultural improvements, in which so many in- 
portant discoveries have recently been made, to 
have this great source of human misery subdued, 
I have been led, to submit the following hintsto 
the reader’s consideration ; and in particular to 
suggest a plan, by which the malaria would most 
probably be completely extirpated in the Roman 
territory. 

The improvements I am led _ to suggest are the 
following :—1. Draining the land ;—2. Cultivating 
it ;—-3. Employing calcareous manures ;—4. Em- 
banking land apt to be overflowed ;—5. Procuring 
wholesome water for the drink of the inhabitants:— 
6. Preventing the noxious air generated in thick 
woods; and, 7. Warm clothing. 

1, Draining.—It appears from the unquestion- 
able authority of the Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, that wherever the land has been thoroughily 
drained, intermitting fevers have disappeared. 

There are no less than thirty parishes in Seot- 
land, to which this observation is applicable; but 
in a condensed work like the present, it may be 
sufficient to give the following instance from a 
parish in the county of Fife. Before the land in 
that parish was drained, the families who lived near 
a piece of stagnant water in it, were subject, both 
in the spring and in the end of autumn, to inter- 
mitting fevers, of from 23 to 33 and sometimes '0 
39 days, continuance. Whole families were to be 
seen at the same time, in such distress, that none 
of them could assist the others, and depending 00 
the kind aid of their neighbors for the supply o 
their necessities. But since the stagnant watels 
have been completely drained, those diseases 
which the inhabitants were formerly liable, and the 
sad train of complaints connected with them, have 
happily been unknown. It is not easy, we @ 
told, to describe the pleasure of viewing luxuriant 
crops, adorning the place where the eye had bee! 
accustomed to see stagnant water, and nee 
ious vapors, impregnated with disease and deat!) 
were formerly so usual. ' 

2. Cultivation.—But cultivation is the gre 
means, by which this miasm can be most effectt- 
ally got rid of; and the salubrity of the air perma 
nently ameliorated. ‘This important circumstan 
can be accounted for on rational principles. 





* Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 352. Leuch- 
t Statistical Account of Scotland. Parish of 1 
ars, vol. 18, p. 586. 
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When land is deepened and pulverized, and im- | 
roved by means of lime and other marures, 1! 
absorbs the rain more quickly, and in greater | 
abundance than in its uncultivated state. Hence | 
less moisture will arise in evaporation. 

Increased vegetation also, diminished evapora- 
tion, for water is absorbed in considerable quanti- 
ties by the plants themselves; and in proportion 
to their luxuriance, they not only diminish the 
reflection of the sun’s rays, but keep the air cooler 
and more temperate, during the heats of summer 
and autumn. <A much greater quantity of water 
also, is discharged into the atmosphere, by spouty 
land, producing aquatic herbs, and coarse herbage, 
than where plants of a finer quality are grown ; 
and it is @ most curious and important circum- 
stance, that while the air immediately above a wet 
soil, was only 57° of Farhenheit, the temperature 
of the dry part of the same field, and of a similar 











soil, was considerably higher.* 

It is likewise well known, that water contains 
both pure air, which is essential for the human 
species, and inflammable air, which is of such im- 
portance as the food of plants. By increasing 
vegetation therefore, that inflammable air, which 
is injurious to animals, is absorbed in greater quan- 
tities, while much more pure or vital airis produ- 
ced. 

The cultivation of the ground, is thus of essentia! 
importance, in regard to this important particular, 
for it contributes, not only to put an end to the 
malaria which is the cause of agues, and other 
febrile diseases, but produces a state of the atmos- 
phere, which is favorable to the promotion of 
health. 

In commencing the cultivation of marshy land, 
it is an excellent plan, to get rid of the surface of 
the soil, either by paring ploughs, or by hand in- 
struments invented for that special purpose, and to 
burn it. Ifthe ashes were then spread on the 
ground, a crop of wholesome vegetables might be 
raised, which would probably derive some nour- 
ishment from those very exhalations, if any 
should arise, which, though hostile to animal, are 
favorable to vegetable life, It is astonishing, that 
so simple a process as that of paring and burning 
the surface, so well known in various parts of these 
kingdoms, and the efficacy of which can hardly be 
(uestioned, should never have occurred, either to 
those who reside in districts subject to the malaria, 
Where it might be employed with advantage ; or 
to any of the natives of this country, who have 
visited every part of Italy in the course of their 
travels, 

3. Calcareous Manures.—In marshy soils, the 
use of calcareous manures is of the highest impor- 
fance and could be procured without much expense, 
as lime can be found, in the Roman territory, in the 
neighborhood of those very marshes, and coal could 
easily be got by sea to burn it, if'a sufficient quan- 
uty of wood or turf could not be obtained for that 
purpose. The effect of burnt lime-stone, in im- 
Proving the quality of the soil, is hardly to be 
credited. It either absorbs any noxious matter, 
or annihilates any deleterious properties it possesses; 
and it may be relied upon as an established fact, 

at a soul full of calcareous matter, never pro- 
“ces an unwholesome atmosphere. 


(Sete 








sr the experiment mentioned in the Middlesex 
eport, p. 288. 








4. Embankments.—Much flat and rich land is 
apt to be overflown during the rainy season of the 
year, which at other periods are perfectly dry ; and 
such land, when loaded with moisture, must neces- 
sarily be favorable to the production of miasma. 
The only mode of preventing such a calamity is, 
by means of embankments, then bringing the 
land under cultivation, and manuring it abundant- 
ly with caleareous matter. Kor getting off the 
water, where embankments are not found to be a 
sufficient protection, mills may be necessary, in 
particular windmill-pumps, which are in perpetual 
motion, without requiring much attendance. 

5. Wholesome Water.—The preservation of 
health may be promoted in marshy districts, by 
procuring wholesome water to drink. ‘This is an 
object however, to which little attention is in gene- 
ral paid in marshy districts, from the supposed im- 
practicability of obtaining good water. Any 
difficulty of that description however, is now com- 
pletely obviated, by the improved modes of digging 
wells practised in England, in consequence of 
which, water may any where be procured in the 


createst perfection, and at a moderate expense. Of 


the important effects resulting from the use of good 
water, there is a celebrated instance in the parish 
of Steeple in Mssex. <A well was dug about 500 
feet deep, by means of which, excellent water was 
procured ; and by using it, the health of the inha- 
bitants became so much improved, that they found 
little occasion for the skill of their apothecary, who 
previously to that discovery, had derived great 
emolument in consequence of the insalubrity of 
the neighborhood.* When once obtained, water 
may be sent to a considerable distance, in pipes, at 
a moderate expense. 

6. Another mode of improving the atmosphere 
of'a country is, by thinning the woods, where they 
are so close as to be impervious to atmospheric 
influence; and in particular, as a means of melio- 
rating the air, all brush and underwood should be 
extripated. It can hardly be doubted, that every 
thing which retains too large a quality of unne- 
cessary moisture on the surface, must be prejudi- 
cial to the inhabitants in its neighborhood ; and 
this must be the case, where the woods are so thick, 
that both sunshine and wind are excluded. At 
the same time, the protection of groves where the 
trees are not too close to each other, and where the 
soil is dry, has been found of use. 

7. Clothing.—Among the means by which the 
pernicious influence of a damp climate, and ofa 
moist soil, is likely to be counteracted, the wear- 
ing of flannel next the skin has been particularly 
recommended. Various diseases are occasioned 
by obstructed perspiration on the surface of the 
body, and nothing but flannel will preserve this 
important discharge uniform, in a climate which is 
subjected to fogs and vapors, produced by water 
stagnating on the surface of the ground.f Ina 
work published by an intelligent [talian author, 





* An apoihecary at Walden, in Essex, declared, that 
the inhabitants of that parish, after the well had been 
dug, and good water obtained,became so much improved 
in health, that instead of receiving from many farmers 
in the district, from 201. to 301. and even 40 a-year, 
he scarcely got, from his former patients, as many shil- 
lings perannum. See Code of Health, first edition, vol. 
ii. Appendix, p. 215. 


t Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. xi. p. 234. 
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(Dr. G. Brocchi,) which has deservedly attracted 
the particular notice of the Edinburgh Review,* 
this branch of the subject is discussed ; and it is 
there admitted, that to a certain degree, warm, and 
in particular woollen clothing, in short non-con- 
ducting coverings of any kind, are best fitted to 
resist the impressions of many diseases, and per- 
haps, in a degree, the malaria itself; by its effect on 
the predisposing causes.t 

Thus it appears, that when a country is liable 
to malaria, it may be completely got rid of, or at 
least its mischievous effects materially diminish- 
ed, chiefly “by agricultural improvements.” And 
this is not a mere theoretical assertion, for the ad- 
vantages of such measures have been proved, in the 


most satisfactory manner, by the’experience of) 


several marshy or fenny disiricts in England. Be- 
fore they were properly drained, strangers hardiy 
ever ventured to visit them, from the certainty of 
being subjected to the ague. The inhabitants 
themselves of these districts, were seldom exempted 
from that distressing complaint, and thence were 
distinguished by an emaciated and jaundiced look. 
But since the improvements which have been 
effected by agriculture, they have become as 
healthy as theirneighbors. The same results may 
confidently be relied on, if the same means of im- 
provement were introduced into Italy, or any 
other country similarly circumstanced ; and it 
would soon be proved, that agriculture was not 
only the means of’ providing food, but might like- 
wise effectually contribute to the healthiness of a 
country, and the security of its inhabitants from 
disease. Along our eastern coasts indeed, we are 
interested in the exemption of our neighbors in 
Holland from that disorder; for there is reason to 
believe, that a speciesof malaria is transported 
from that country, to the British shores, by the 
easterly winds, which, in part at least, is the cir- 
cumstance that renders them so unhealtiy. 
These hints are earnestly recommended to the 
reader’s attention ; and indeed there is reason to 
hope, if the following plan were adopted, that the 
malaria may be greatly reduced in its violence, if 
not totally extirpated, in those countries which are 
unfortunately afflicted with that disorder. It 
must therefore be a darling object with every true 
philanthropist, anxious to promote the interest of 
his fellow men, that some experiments on a great 


—_ 
ee 


3. That as soon as it can be effected, and if pos. 
sible before the next season of the malaria com. 
mences, one or more intelligent enginecrs shall be 
sent to Rome, to examine into the state of that in. 
teresting part of Italy, to make maps or plans of 
all the territory in the neighborhood of Rome pe. 
culiarly subject to the malaria; and to ascertain 
the means, by which they can be most effectually 
drained, and brought into cultivation. To point 
out also, where other improvements should take 
place, as in regard to embankments, digging of 
wells, thinning of woods, &c. 

4. That every inquiry shall be made, where 
lime-stone can be got in that part of Italy, and 
that the best means, of procuring fuel for the 
burning it into lime, shall be ascertained ; for the 
introduction of immense quantities of calcareous 
matter into the soil, not only contributes to its im- 
provement, but is the best means of preventing 
malaria. 

5. That the persons employed for these purpo- 
ses, shall draw up a plan, and estimate of' the 
expense of carrying on the measures, most likely 
to prevent the malaria in future, and to establish 
the salubrity of the climate of that part of Italy; 
and that such a plan shall be carried into effect 
next year, as soon as the season will admit of it. 

6. ‘That as soon as the society shall be establish- 
ed, the whole plan shall be submitted to the consi- 
deration of the Roman government, and its aid ard 
authority be requested,tor accomplishing the same; 
and, in particular, the necessary powers for mak- 
ing, with as little delay as possible, those improve- 
ments, which are essential for exempting the city 
and territory of Rome, from the horrors of the 
malaria. JOHN SINCLAIR. 
133. George Street, Edinburgh, 

10th April, 1833. ‘ 
Description of “the Compagna di Roma,”’ and on 
the means of promoting its improvement. 


Since the paper on the subject of the Roman 


malaria was sent to the press, my attention was 


directed to an interesting work, entitled, ‘Rome 
in the 19tt Century,” in three volumes octavo, 
printed in Edinburgh, 1820. It contains a series 
of letters, written during a residence at Rome, in 
the years 1817 and 1818, and is drawn up with s0 





much ability, that the author need not have been 





scale should be set on foot, to ascertain the eflects apprehensive of prefixing his name. Indeed it 
of the measures proposed, and above all, that their | was so popular a work, as to run through four edi- 
efficacy should be tried in the neighborhood of} tions. The information it contains on the subject 
Rome, to prevent the prophecy from being accom- | of the malaria is highly interesting, and strongly 
plished, “That if the malaria is suffered progres- ‘in favor of making every possible exertion, 1 
sively to increase, the time is not far distant, when | banish such a scourge from the most interesting 
the Eternal City ehall be no moref.” For ac- | part of Europe. “ 

complishing so important an object, the following | sna 


plan is submitted to the reader’s consideration : | ‘That dreary solitude (the Campagna, ) stretch- 


rr a. , ‘les i the 
Plan of an Association, to be called ‘the Society °S avout twenty miles in every direction, to 


for the extripation of the Roman Malaria” base of those hills by whieh the plain is surround: 
; ‘ led. ‘To the west, a wild sullen flat extends to the 
1. The Society shal! consists of a President, four! sea, A profusion of bushy thickets, and a few 


Vice Presidents, and twelve Directors, with an solitary trees, were scattered over the broken suf- 
indefinite number of Members. ‘face of this unenclosed and houseless plain,—for |t 
2. That the subscription shall only be £2 per isa plain,—since, at the distance of sixteen miles, 
annum from each member, bat that donations, to | where we now stood, we distinctly saw Rome. But 
any amount, shall be thankfuily received from |it is not a dead flat, as many have asserted ; 0M the 
those who are anxious for the success of the plan. |contrary, it is generally undulating ground, jnter- 
ispersed with broken hillocks, and steep banks, ¢0 
vered with wild shrubby cak-wood, or lonely flat: 
topped pine. trees.”’ 





Vol. xxxvi. p. 536. t Ibid. p. 550. 


* 
t See Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 552. 
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«Over this wild waste, no rural dwelling, nor | ever boast. 


scattered hamlets, nor fields, nor gardens, such as 
ysually mark the approach toa populous city, were | 
tobe seen. All was ruin; fallen monuments of) 
Roman days,—grey towers of Gothic times,— | 
abandoned habitations of modern years,—alone | 
met the eye. No trace of man appeared, except | 
inthe lonely tomb, which told us he had been. | 
Rome herself was all that we beheld. She stood 
alone in the wilderness, as in the world surround- 
ed by a desert of her own creation,—a desert, 
which accords but two well with her former great- 
ness, and her present decay. It may perhaps be 
soothing to the contemplation of the traveller, or 
the fancy of the poet, to see the once beautiful 
“ Campagna dt Roma,” abandoned to the wild 
juxuriance of nature, and covered only with the 
defaced tombs of her tyrants, and the scarce visi- 
ble remains of the villas of her senators; but it is 
melancholy to reason and humanity to behold, an 
immense tract of fertile land, in the immediate 
vicinity of one of the greatest cities in the world, 
pestilent with disease and death, and to know that, 
like a devouring grave, it annually engulphs all of 
human kind that toil upon its surface. ‘The untor- 
tunate laborers, employed in the scanty cultiva- 
tion occasionally given to the soil, to enable it to 
produce pasturge for cattle, generally fall victims 
to the baneful climate. Amidst the fearful loneli- 
ness and stillness of this scene of desolation, as we 

advanced through-the long dreary tract that divi- 
ded us from Rome, a few wretched peasants, whose | 
looks bespoke them victims of slow consuming | 
disease occasionally remind us of the tremen- | 
dous ravage of human life, which this invisible and | 
mysterious power is annually making.” 

“I need scarcely add, that the season of the 
malaria is during the summer, and that, from the 
fall of the autmnal rains in October, till the re- 
turn of the midsummer heats, the atmosphere is 
periectly salubrious.” 

“Thus the Campagna seems to be the alternate 
region of life and death. Amidst all the ingeni- 
ous, and practicable plans that have been pro- 
posed to stop the progress of this dreadful scourge | 
the cause of it has never yet been satisfactorily 
explained; and till that be ascertained, it is obvi- 
ous, that no remedy can be applied; if indeed it | 
be within human control, which is a more pre- 
sumptuous than probab!e conclusion.’’* 


ee 

















Description of Rome. 


“My eves dimmed with tears when I gazed for | 
the first time on Rome, and saw belore me, the | 
“reat, the ancient, the eternal city—the acknow- 
edged queen of nations—the mistress of the world 
the seat of glory, and the land of’ patriots, of poets, 
and of heroes. 

. * Other cities, however great or distinguishe4, 
are only the capitals of a country; but Rome is 
the Metropolis of the world. Recollections dear 
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As I gazed upon it—all the long 
story of its fame, the deeds of its heroes, the shades 
ofits philosophers, and the strains of its poets, 
burst upon my memory, and filled my heart with 
emotions that could not be repressed. 

“Vet who, without emotion, could tread the soil 
ennobled by so many ages of glory, or behold, un- 
moved, a spot in whose very name there is en- 
chantment? Atl that we have read, thought, 
admired and worshipped {rom our earliest years,— 
all that awakened our youthful enthusiasm,—all 
that exalts the mind, fires the imagination, or 
toucties the heart, is concentered on the soil of 
[taly, and amidst the ruins of Rome.”’* 

Who can peruse these observations, without 
feeling the most anxious wish for the success of the 
proposed measures to restore the fertility and the 
salubrity of the Campagna di Roma? 

Ably has a poet sung, 


‘’Tis Rome demands our tears, 

The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods,— 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 
And set the nations free,—Rome is no morel,, 


Perhaps the best plan would be, to have a com- 
pany erected, with asuflicient capital, to purchase, 
from the Roman government, the property of the 
whole tract in question, under the obligation of 
improving it. ‘The practicability of that improve- 
ment, [ hope, has been clearly pointed out in the 
preceding observations, and that nothing is want- 
ing to complete that great object, but adequate 
funds tocarry iton. It would certainly be neces- 
sary, previously to have the whole tract examined 
by skilful engineers from England, accustomed to 
the drainage and improvement of fenny districts, 
and who are alsu well acquainted with the burning 
and management of lime, foron the utility of that 
manure, great reliance may be placed. But, on 
the whole, there can be no doubt, that by the judi- 
cious application of skill and capital, the ““Cam- 
pagna di Roma,’’ may be rendered as productive, 
and as healthy a district, as any tract, of a similar 
extent, and similarly situated, in any part of Eu- 
rope. 

The experience bothof England and of Scotland, 
has proved, in the most convincing manner, that 
by the introduction of agricultural improvements, 
the greatest changes may be effected in the cli- 
mate of a district; and that it is possible to have 
luxuriant crops produced on the same soil, “‘where 
formerly, noxious vapors abounded, impregnated 
with disease and death.” 

Attention to this interesting subject however, 
ought not to be restricted to the neighborhood of 
Rome. In other parts of Enurone, more especially 
in the department of the Bouches du Rhone in 
France, and above all, in the neighborhood of 
Arles, the same measures might be adopted, with 
almost the certainty of success, and an extensive 





‘0 every human heart, in which every nation and 


) 9 . . . ! 
People can sympathise, seem to make it the com- 


mon mother of’ all. 
gre 
of glory | , 

.@ory, the accumulated memorials of long ages 


Of Vicissj 
‘icissitude, and the noblest works of art and | 


rer : 2 o . . . . . ° 
Bentus in every age, unite, in giving it an interest 


al © -- ons . 
dda digaity, which no other spot on earth can 
ee 


he awful ruins of its former | 
ainess, the proud ornaments of' its early years | 


district exempted from disease, and brought into a 
'state of productive cultivation, At present, the 
‘inhabitants of that rich country, pine under the 
‘attacks of agues during the greatest part of the 
'year; whereas, by the means above suggested, 
| that disease might be totally extirpated, and a dis- 
‘trict now unproductive, would be rendered the 
i granary of France. 





* Rome 19th Century, p. 109. 
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* Rome 19th Century, vol.i. p. 79. 
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What credit wouk * not tht coverninent of | 
France obtain, by promoting so great an impove- 
ment? 

W hat foreign possession could be put in compe- 
lition with such an acquisition: the protection of 
which would not occasion any expense,—which 
could not be conquered by any toreign enemy 
which would give employment, ind subsistence, to 
such multitudes of valuable subjects and which 
would also be the means of rendering France in- 
dependent of other countries for grain? 

133. George Street, Edinburgh, 2 
15th April, 1833. — § 

[The pamphlet from which the foregoing article is 
copied, was sent from Europe to our correspondent G. 
W. F. by its philanthropic author, and has on it the fol- 
lowing question ia his hand writing: “Could not the 
enclosed hints be of use in America?” In one point, if 
no more, they certainly may, by the annunciation from 
such high authority that the use of calcareous manures 
serves in a high degree to add to the salubrity of the air. 
That most important fact, as a deduction from the 
chemical powers of calcareous earth, was pressented to 
the readers of the Farmer’s Kegister ; (page 76, No. 2,) 


more as a theoretical doctrine, than the result of suffi- | 


cient practical observation. Since, various facts, from 
different sources, have been brought to sustain the posi- 
tion ; and none will be more valued than the opinion 
here stated by Sir John Sinclair. He has probably ar- 
rived at the result by a very different course of reason- 
ing, and of observation—and therefore, the more value | 
inay be attached to the agreement of opinion between | 
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or stick Sank feet long, to regulate the step o¢. 
casionally, and in that way the hands soon acquire 
great accuracy. 

Alter the corn is about six or eight inches high, 
the two-horse ploughs start to “ siding down” as it 
is called, which is to run the bar of the plough 
next to the corn, and throw down a good furrow 
from the carn, (and not throw the earth to the 
corn, as Col. ‘Taylor [Note 3,] in his Arator, says, 
in his first ploughing of corn. I think there must 
be some mistake in the edition of Arator that | 
have, for corn will not bear the earth to be thrown 
to it, with a large two-horse plough, while it is go 
young, and when the first ploughing ought to be 
givei to it, preceding the hand hoeing, instead of 
succeeding it, as Col. Taylor directs in Arator, 
which saves a vast deal of labor—however more of 
that herealier.) As soon as the ploughs have got 
a little startin siding down, the hoe hands follow 
and “ridge out,’’ as it is called; that is to say, with 
the hoes they weed, and scrape away the earth, 
weeds, and grass, from the corn, which was left on 
a narrow ridge by the siding down of the ploughs, 
The object of this ridging out, is to expose the 
young corn as much as ‘possible to the sun, (which 
is not very powerful at this season of the year,) to 
strenethen it and drive away insects, such as ants, 
cut worms, Wire worms and all insects that the 
sun has the power of driving away. Besides, the 
corn now being on a narrow ridge, facilitates the 
hoe work very much, as there is very little leti for 
the hoe to do, if the ploughing has been well done. 








Also if there is wire grass, or blue grass, it is the 
easiest, and in fact the only way that I know of, to 
‘enable ‘the hoes to get the grass away from the 


persons as much separated by difference in their habits ieorn: and unless you do get it away, you will 


and studies, as their habitations are by distance.] 
For the Farmers Register. 
PAMUNKY MODE OF CULTIVATING CORN, 
The simplest, and best on flat land, and ona ans 
scale, because the most labor- saving. 


I have lately seen so many different ways of cul- 
livating corn in our agricultural publications, the 
Farmers’ Register among the rest, that I ‘have 
thought it would be worth while to publish the 
Pamunky mode of cultivation, which f had before 
thought, was the one in general use in Virginia, for 
crops on flat land, and ona large seale—and which 
in my opinion for such land is decidedly the best. 


The Pamunky mode is as foliows, if T have been | 


rightly taught. You break up your Jand in win- 
ter and spring, with large ploughs into five and a 
half, or six feet beds [Vole 1,] and plant as early | 
as you can in April, by first running a tolerable | 


deep furrow with, a one or two-horse plough right | 


on the top oi the bed lengthways, and dropping | 
your corn in this furrow, about three feet apart be- | 
tween the hills, [Mote 2,] and covering either 
with the feet or hoes’ ‘The latter, however, is 


much the dest way, as planting the corn with the | 


hoes, gives the top of the bed, or ridge, a slight 
working, which is of very creat service, if the 
weeds or grass have begun to grow, as they some- 
times do after a mild winter on land that was 
ploughed early. Some persons run a light furrow | 
across the beds every three feet distance, to show | 


where to plant the corn ; but the most usual way 


make no corn to acertainty : for if you cover up 
blue grass or wire grass by throwing the furrow, 
that Col. Taylor speaks of, to the corn, so far from 
their being killed thereby, they will grow faster 
than the corn, and choke it while so young. 

Together with this ridging out with the hoes, 
the hands at the same time thin out, and replant, 
orset the corn, ifthe land is sufficiently moist. 
This ridging out, is generally considered the most 
important part of the whole cultivation. — It gives 
the corn such a start as nothing else will, by ad- 
mitting the sun to the roots of the young corm, 
and driving off insects of all kinds. I have {fre- 
quently made experiments of admitting the sun 
to the roots of the corn when very young, in this 
way, and worked some hills in other ways, for i0- 
stance, by weeding the grass well off from the cor 
while young, and then putting the earth back to 
\it—and I have invariably found the corn that was 
exposed to the sun by siding down and ridging out; 
would take an earlier start and grow off more 
kindly, and the other never to overtake it. [ have 
}even, on good loamy rich land scraped the earth 
“aw: ay so much from the corn at this early stage af 
it, as to cause it to fall down, merely as an experi: 
iment, and even in that state, it would rise and ge" 
‘the start of corn that had the earth thrown up (01 
But it will not do on poor, or very stiff land, © 
/make the corn so bare as to fall down: the above 
Was merely an experiment to see how | ‘ar it come 
be carried with impunity. Corn is very or 
‘cotton in this respect, and requires the same sort’ 
cultivation while young. 

As soon as you have gone over all your fel 
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is for e ue li hiand to ste p off three feet in the row | 


while planting, aud the overseer carries a measure | sj ding dowa with the ploughs, and ridging out W! 
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the hoes, &c. you then, with the same two-horse 
ploughs, (the corn now being large enough to bear 
the earth, being generally about two or three feet 
high, and out of the way of cut-worms and other in- 
sects,) throw a good large furrow back to the corn on 
each side, and nearly or quite lap up the earth on the 
fyot of the stalks, which saves a great deal of hoe 
work. Your hoes follow the ploughs again, and 
weed over the corn; and put a flat hill to it, and in 
that way check the grass and weeds. 

Afier getting over the field in this way, the next 
and last operation, is to throw another furrow with 
the two horse ploughs [Note 4,] from the centre of 
the “balk,”’ as it is called, to the corn on each side, 
and this must be a large and deep furrow, so as to 
reach as near the corn as possible, though it cannot 
quitereach it. ‘The hoes again follow the ploughs, 
and weed over the corn and put a large flat hill to 
it, and kill the weeds and grass as well as possible, 
and this is what is called “laying by” the corn, 
[Note 5.] The corn is then generally ready to be- 
gin to tassel and shoot, or is tasselling and shvoting. 
Sometimes it is necessary to run a skimmer up 





and down the rows of corn, if it should be grassy 
alier the last ploughing and weeding, merely to | 
scrape out some of the grass; but this latter opera- 
tion is not absolutely necessary for the crop of corn, 
though it makes the sowing of wheat easier and 
better in the fall, But it is very dangerous to 
tamper with corn afier it has begun to shoot and 
tassel, unless you can have rain whenever you call 
lor it. I believe there has been more corn lost by 
working too late, than by grass. 

You will remark, that by this mode of making 
corn, each operation suits the age and size of the 
corn. In the first process, (the siding down, &c.) 
you run the ploughs very close to the corn when 
itis young and the roots have not extended far, 
so that you do not cut many of them: or if you 
do, you do no injury tothe corn while it is so 
young. Inthe second operation, (the throwing 
back the earth to the corn,) you run the 
ploughs farther off, when the corn has attained 
some size, and when it might be injured by cutting 
the roots, if there should be very dry weather af- 
terwards. In the third operation (the “laying by” 
&c.) you run the ploughs still further off, when the 
corn would be more apt to be injured by cutting 
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the roots, if you should have a drought afterwards. 
Although three times going over the corn with 
the hoes, appears very ofien for a mode of making 
corn which pretends to be the simplest and most 
labor-saving, the fact ie, where you have not wire 
grass, or blue grass, to contend with, the hoe work 
in this mode of making corn is very quickly done, 
and the three hoeings are not more than equal to 
once and a half the times of hoeing over corn in 
other modes of cultivation. For you will remark, 
that in the firet weeding, or ridging out, you have 
only a very narrow slip, or ridge, not more than 
IX or eight inches wide to weed, which can he 
one very fast. In the second weeding, the plough 
as nearly done all the work, for the earth is nearly 
‘pped across the foot of the corn, so that it leaves 
hot much for the hoes to do; and in the third, and 
ast weeding, although the plough has left rather 
More to weed, yet it is not more than a common 
ne but this is the “laying by,” and the most 
"cious of the three, as is to be expected. 
hen the land has either blue grass or wire 





or scarifier of some kind, (the double shovel is the 
best,) frequently alter every ploughing and hoeing, 
and you must havea dry summerin addition to 
allthis too, to kill it; for wire grass, and blue 
grass must never be covered up with earth (if 
you wish to kill them) and the double shovel, or 
scarifier, prevents that by dragging the grass up 
to the surface, so that the sun may kill it. 

There may be better ways of making corn than 
this, with more labor ; and by more tillage, you 
also may have acleaner field tosuw wheat upon 
in the fall: but, for the same amount of labor, I 
repeat that in my opinion, this mode of cultivating 
corn is the best. H. C. 


Note 1.—Some persons break up their land 
flush, and then cultivate it in the way [ am about 
to describe ; but for flat land, bedding is prefera- 
ble, asit keeps the land drier in the winter, and 
enables you to plant earlier in the spring. 

Note 2.--Some persons plant nearer or farther 

according to the strength of the land, but three 
feet from hill to hill is the most usual distance, and 
then leave from two to three stalks in a hill, accord- 
ing to the strength of land. 
Note 3.—Col. John Taylor certainly ought to 
be considered the most useful man to the Virginia 
agriculturist we have ever had, and is well entitled 
to our gratitude ; for he was the first man in Virgi- 
nia, who ever turned our attention tothe subject of 
improvement, by his success in agriculture, as well 
as his writings onthe ere: oa A part of his system, 
however, did not suit hilly broken lands (and no 
doubt was never intended by him, to be applied to 
them, though it has been very injudiciously so 
applied,) however well adapted to flat lands the 
north and south bedding may have proved. 

Note 4.—Some persons use the one-horse plough 
in each ploughing of the corn, and then they have 
to run more furrows at each ploughing; but the 
two-horse plough is much preferable. 

Note 5.—It should be observed, that although 
the corn has been ploughed over three different 
limes, and very efficiently too, yet the land in fact 
is only gone over entirely, once, which is the 
greatest possible saving of plough labor, anda vast 
saving of manure on the land manured for corn ; 
for the less frequently you turn up your manure, 
in the cultivation of the corn, to the hot summer’s 
suns, the less is lost by evaporation. 

T have said nothing about manuring, &c. for 
corn here, because I set out with the view simply 
of giving the mode of cultivating the crop as 
practised in the great corn country of Virginia, 
the Pamunky, where I think the mere cultivation 
of it is very well understood. 

As I said before, this mode of cultivating corn 
does not answer on very foul lands, such as wire 
grass, or blue grass, or any other very stubborn 
grass land, without the addition of some scarifier, 
such as the double shovel, aftereach ploughing and 
hoeing ; but with this additional cultivation, it is 
the best possible mode, even on the foulest land. 
The Pamunky corn lands are generally clean lands. 

Note 6.—The double shovel when well con- 
structed, is one of the best scarifiers, and in fact, 
one of the very best farming imp!ements in the 
world. Itis the only plough, or utensil of any 
kind, with which f could ever check blue grags or 
wire grass. It goes tolerably deep, and yet does 





ash any ~ use the double shovel, [Note 6,] 


not choke up much, and it keeps the grass near 
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the surface, sothat the sun may kill it. It also| observation. So fashionable is it becoming t 
keeps the surface smooth and level, and thereby | make gullies in this part of the country, that I have 
prevents hilly land from washing. It is some-| actually seen fields, comparatively level, that have 
what like the harrow in this respect; and the been cleared and regularly scourged Jor more years 
createst advantage of this plough is, that it goes |than 1 have yet lived, carefully and regular| 
over so much ground in the day, and enables you ditched all over; not forsooth, that they had Wash. 
repeat it so frequently. [ cultivated about thirty | ed, but beeause they might wash. In these stric. 
acres of blue grass land in corn this last summer | tures there is not the slightest disrespect designed 
1833, in the Pamunky mode, and after every | towards the author of a well written communica. 
ploughing and hoeing, as before mentioned, tran | tion on this subject in your November No. of the 
the double shovel about four or five times in each | Register; for 1 am pleased to acknowledge hin 
row of corn ; and it completely eradicated the biue | both as an acquaintance and friend, and trust then 
grass, and left the land clean for wheat. our remarks will have no other eflect than to elicit 

—— the truth ; that being established, I shal! rest con. 
tent, whether found in favor, or against a system so 
ON HILLSIDE DITCHES—TO PREVENT THE | CbDoXioUs to me. 

WASHING OF BROKEN LAND. Afler these general remarks, I shall now endea. 
vor to enumerate my objections specifically to the 
For the last four or five years my best reflec- | practice of horizontal ditching. And, first, f object 
tions have been given to the subject of resusci- | to it because there is a useless waste of land in lay. 
tating our broken down lands, and preserving | ing off the trenches: at least six feet being required 
those not already exhausted, by a system of culti- | for each trench ; that is to say, trench three feet, 
vation the most improvident and niggardly. It will | bank two, and one foot on the opposite side not 
be at once perceived that I allude to the custom in cultivated, for fear of filling up the trench. Now 
middle Virginia of cutting down our best lands | in a field regularly laid off in this way, at least one 
and cultivating them successively in tobacco, corn, | acre inten will be taken upin trenching. For exam. 
wheat, oats, &c. until the gullies are too deep to | ple ; the field of Mr. Bruce’s, referred to in his com. 
plough over, and the intermediate spaces too poor) munication, containing two hundred acres, would 
to bring black-eyed peas. ‘This may be consider- | yield up twenty acres for the security of the re- 
ed by those unacquainted with the habits of our) mainder; and this, at the usual rate of product {or 
forefathers, as an exaggerated picture ; while all | good highland, say five barrels of corn per acre, 
those who live in this section of country, know it) shows a clear loss of one hundred barrels in the 
to be amelancholy fact. Tam happy to say, how- | product of the field. This proves a heavy tax upon 
ever, that this practice, as well asthe policy which | the best possible improvement. This calculation 
dictated it, is rapidly growing into disrepute, | is not designed to be entirely accurate ; but on ex- 
and that now an enlightened and liberal spirit of | amination it will be found not far from the truth, 
inquiry is abroad in our land, erying, “who shall| Again, these trenches are made for every thirty 


For thelarmers’ Register. 





show us any goodin the way of improvements?” | yards, and of course all the water that falls ina 
} 


And permit me here to say, Mr. Editor, that your | hard rain between the trenches must run into them; 
excellent periodical is admirably calculated, not! not along the whole length of the trench, but in 
only to increase that epirit of inquiry, but to en- | separate rills, or small bodies, for this is the nature 
courage and facilitate us in the march ofagricultu- | of water. Of course then, it must carry in some 
ral improvement. For myself; [ must say that I | of the adjacent soil. And where does it carry it! 
have not only been highly entertained, but mani- | Not into the bottoms to make them wider and 
festly profited by the perusal of every individual | richer, bat into the muddy branch or swelling 
number. And, while Tam highly pleased with|stream. For, if there is not a ditch in the bottoms, 
these salutary indications of brighter days in the |the water from all these trenches emptied into 
eystem of agriculture of middle Virginia, I feel | them, will soon make one. It seems then that 
constrained to acknowledge that amongst the va- | trenches must impoverish the land immediately 
rious expedients adopted to produce these results, | above them, whatever Mr. Skipwith, or any one 
the one with which [ have headed this communi- | else may say about not losing a pound of soil. But 
cation, meets with my unqualified disapprobation, | this is notall. I abject to the practice because i! 
I trust, therefore, that the suggestions [shall urge, | presents considerable obstacles in getting off the 
ifthey have not the force to dissuade those who|crop. For where they are made as deep as Mr. 
have already embarked ia this system to desist, | Skipwith’s, a multitude of bridges are absolutely 
they will at least have the tendency to induce those necessary, and they are both expensive anc trou- 


who have not yet commenced, to ponder well the 
consequences ofa system, if not manilestly injuri- 
ous, at least of very doubtful propriety. It would 
be remarkable indeed, if when the public mind is 
under a high state of excitement upon any subject 
whatever, heresies should not creep in and attain 
alinost the currency of well grounded truths. I 
aim not at all surprised then, that where the whole 
country are crying, who shall show us the best way 
to stop gullies, that even well informed men (upon 
most subjects,) should come forward, and tell us, 
that the very best way to stop a gully, is to makea 
gully ; orin other words, if you wish effectually 
to stop one gully, make ten—for this is about the 
proportion made, to one stopped, according to my 


blesome; and when they are not so deep, you ae 
compelled to throw in timber, in order for the 
carts to pass over—some ol which are almost cer 
tain to be left in the trenches after the crop is ga'l 
ered, and then the first hard rain that comes, breaks 
out and causes double destruction, owing to ‘he 
accumulation and velocity of the water in th 
trenches. ‘Tell me nothing about these obstruc 
tions being carefully removed in time to prevelll 
injury in this way. I know {uli well the practi? 
ol overseers and negroes in this respect, and firm 
believe that universal injury is sustained in this 
way; for | have seen fields literally torn to piec® 
aller the crop was taken off, from this neglect. © 
the carter finds a shallow place in the trench thal 
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ea 
he can pass without upsetting, across he drives— | 
and the first rain takes the cart track, and down 1 
goes with tenfold velocity to the next trench— 
breaks over that. and so on until it reaches the bot- 
tom, carrying destruction before it. These are 
matters of fact, obvious to every man of common 
sense. And lastly, F object to any improvement, 
‘the details of which are so hard to be complied 
with, as to insure their non-fulfilment in nine cases 
out often. As the value of all improvements con- 
gists mainly in their simplicity, their cheapness 
and their complete accomplishment of the end | 
sought to be obtained, (in all of which respects the 
trenching system is deficient,) [ shall do all in my 
power to check its extension ; and recommend to 
ail those who have not fully entered into that sys- 
tem, totry the one I shat! hereafier describe, in con- 
trast; and if it is not found preferable, in all the 
particulars above referred to, T will forfeit my 
claim to any knowledge of the practical improve- 
mentof our lands. In the first place then, if you 
have a field you design to secure from washing, and 





improve under regular cultivation, sow it down in 
small grain, (wheat, oats or rye, as it may suit | 
the taste or interest of the farmer,) and sow all the | 
hill sides too steep for convenient and profitable | 
cultivation, and all the narrow bottoms running | 
up into the field, in herds grass, so that it will have | 
formed a regular turf, by the time the field comes | 
round upon the four shift system for cultivation in- 
ahoe crop. ‘Then when you commence plough- | 
ing the field preparatory for the hoe crop, (having | 
prepared yourself with a common ralier or water- 
level,) take your station with your best plough- 
man about the middle of a hill, thirty, forty or 
even sixty yards from the top of the hill, (accord- 
ing to the declivity,) and mark off a track for the | 
plough to follow,giving about an inch of fall to every | 
twelve feet, until you meet the plot of turf in the | 
bottom on your right; then return where you. 
started and proceed in the same way until you 
reach the opposite bottom, which gives the foun- | 
dation for the first bed. In throwing up the bed, | 
be careful to leave as much solid ground in the | 
middle, as the plough will cover with the two first 
lurrows, and then compicte the bed with four other 
furrows, thrown up as high as possible. ‘Then go 
on thirty or sixty yards lower down, (according 
to the length of the slope,) and throw up another 
bed in the same manner, always emptying the fur- 
rows on the turfin the bottoms, which should ne- 
ver be broken, and soon until you have thrown up 
beds enough to protect the whole fieid from wash- 
Ing, which will be effectual if Jaid off with even 
lolerable accuracy. Your other ploughs, in the 
Meantime, may have followed on, bedding or flush- 
ing the land, being careful whenever they get to a 
bed to plough it over again; that is, double bed it, 
in order to make ithigher, and strong enough effec- 
lually to resist the strongest current of water that 
May come against it, the water furrow on the up- 
Per side of the bed being designed to carry off the 
Water to the grass in the battoms, from whence it 
will be safely conducted out of the field. In plant- 
'Z your corn in the spring, plough the beds also, 
fing careful, in cultivating the com, never to 
throw down the beds, but always to dress them up 
ph! the plough and hoes. ‘Thus you lose not 
met a ground, and your land is safe from 
ae the bottoms and steep hill sides, (if rich 
Ugh,) will afford you a fine crop of hay, which 





'two acres than to clear one. 


is worth as much as any other crop whatever. 
These beds present no obstacle to your carts in 
getting off vour crop, being so broad as to be 
passed with facility, and so high as not to be easily 
cut through with the wheels and made liable to be 
broken with the rains. Here is a system then that 
is remarkable, Ist. for its simplicity ; Qdly. for its 
cheapness ; and 3diy. for its complete adaptation to 
the end in view. 

I know afarm in this part of the country that 
ten years ago was a complete waste, being literal- 
ly covered with hen’s-nest grass and gullies, that 
now, under this system, presents a prospect every 
way delightful to behold: instead of hen’s-nest 
grass and gullies, you now see the majestic corn, 
the waving wheat, and the heavy swath of mown 
crass. Where there were gullies from four to six 
feet deep, is now a solid turf of herd’s grass, yield- 
ing heavy crops of hay. In fact, the whole farm 
presents a scene of luxuriance and plenty, amply 
repaying its owner jor all the toil and expense he 
has incurred in restoring it to its (more than) ori- 
ginal fertility. One of the most pleasing reflec- 
tions [ have, growing out ofall my farming opera- 
tions, is that of having resiored worn out and waste 
land to fertility and life again. Indeed I feel thank- 
ful and happy, in having it in my power to say, 
that, in the ten years I have been farming,l have in- 
creased the fertility of filly acres for every one that 


I have injured. And in the whole ten years, | have- 


not cleared more than was absolutely necessary 
for rails and fire wood ; finding it easier to improve 
I think it a criminal 
abuse of the gifts of Providence to cut down and 
wear out Jand, and turn it out to grow up in hen’s 
nest grass and old field pine. Such has been the 
ruinous policy of our forefathers: and hence it be- 
comes the imperative duty of us, their posterity, 
to deprecate and abandon a system so injurious in 
ifs tendencies and ruinous in its consequences. And 
[ am happy to say, that in this part of the country, 
mind is operating upon mind, and opinion strug- 
gling with opinion, for light and knowledge; eve- 
ry faculty of manisin a state of improvement ; 
intelligence meets with and combats ignorance, 
and ignorance becomes enlightened by the conflict. 
So also in religion, infidelity is overcome by faith, 
and truth elicited by error. 
things while every man is testing his own powers, 
and examining the advances and capacities of oth- 
ers, and attempting to place all things onthe im- 
mutable basis of truth and justice—although 
there may be a good share of error abroad in our 
land, yet I feel disposed to congratulate my agri- 
cultural brethern, (not that we have attained to a 
creat height in the scale of improvement, but) that 
our noblest faculties and energies are exerted 
(mainly) in the right channel, and are rapidly 
progressing to a happy cousummation. 
WARDSFORK. 

Charloite, Jan. 2d, 1834. 

[{t is not our province to determine between two 
farmers ona subject on which each has drawn informa- 
tion from practical experience, as well asa full conside- 
ration of, and reasoning upon, existing circumstances. 
But it may be permitted us to say, that there is much 
less diiterence between our former and present corres- 
pondent, than would be inferred from the commencing 
remarks of the latter. While condemning some of the 
tainor parts of Mr. Bruce’s plan, Wardsfork, indirect, 


In such a state of 
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ly,confitms the great value of it in general, by advoca- 
ting one which is the same in general features, though 
perhaps improved by him in some particulars. Discus- 
sion ia desirable to settle those minor points of differ- 
ence; though none of them can be so objectionable as 
to prevent the entire plan of either, if adopted, proving 
of incalculable value to the cultivator of hilly lands. 
There is one part of Wardsfork’s plan of which we 
have long experienced the utility, and of which the be- 
nefit may be gained in connexion with any general plan 
of tillage : that is, to leave unbroken by the plough the 
middle of every descending depression, or hollow, ona 
slope or hill side, over which torrents of rain water must 
be discharged, and where gullies either have been, or 
certainly will be formed, without this precaution. Such 
strips of unbroken land would be pronounced “eye- 
sores”’ by many farmers, whose sense of propriety is of- 
fended by leaving even the most barren spots of a field 
untilled. But ugly and slovenly as many of such strips 
may seem, they are less unsightly and less inconvenient 
than the gullies which they will prevent. A well set 


growth of grass on these places will resist the strongest 
transient torrent.]} 





QUERIES ADDRESSED TO JAMES RIVER FAR- 
MERS. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Essex County, January 15, 1834. 

I have received your valuable work, the Farmers’ 
Register, and am much pleased with it. Lama 
young farmer, and stand in need ofall the informa- 
tion | can procure. I had determined to go on the 
four-field clover and plaster system before I received 
the Register: but did not so fully understand it 
untill saw the communications from the James 
river farmers, which have moie fully determined 
me to pursue their systems fully : in consequence 
of which I should like to have some further infor- 
mation as to particulars, viz: ‘The best size, num- 
ber of teeth, and length, aud manner of making 
harrows or rakes, to putin wheat,andif they use the 
same on their light as on their stiff soils; and how 
they manage their corn on their wheat land, in 
eleven feet beds: Whether or not they plough 
flush, or bed for corn: and if the water-furrows do 
not interfere in bedding—that is, will there not be 
a high bed and a low one. 

What time do they sow plaster of Paris, and 
which answers best, on the first spring after seed- 
ing the clover on wheat, or the following spring. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





ERRONEOUS OPINIONS, 


From the Genesee Farmer. 

The errors of great menare sometimes mis- 
chievous. ‘Tennant, a long time ago, discovered 
that magnesian lime-stone was hurtlul to lands as 
an agricultural application. His opinion has been 
adopted by almost every philosopher in Europe 
down to the present day. But the Pennsylvani- 
ans, on analyzing the lime which has for many 
years fertilized their lands, have found, that the 
magnesian lime-stone is the most beneficial. The 
difference in eflect may be owing to the difference 
in the quantity applied. In Great Briain, they 
dress an acre with from two to four hundred bush- 











els ; in Pennsylvania from 50 ty 70 Lushels suffice. 


incite 
Davy has made the nutritive matter of the potato 
quintuple that afforded by the turnip; and hence 
it has been inferred, that ore bushel of the former 
is equal to five of the latter for fattening cattle. 
Here, emphatically, “the proot’ of the pudding jg 
in the eating.” Repeated experimenis have de. 
monstrated, that the Swedish turnip will go ag fi 
bushel for bushel, in fattening a bullock, as potia. 
toes. ‘The product of the Swede is double that oy 
the potatoe (excepting this year, in the experimen 
of O. P. Q. of Bloomfield )—and it is culuvate) 
and harvested with half the expense that is bestow. 
ed upon the latter. ‘The ditlerence in the expense 
of fattening upon the two roots is at least one half 
in favor of the turnip. 


For the Farmers’ Register, 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF NEGROES, 


Addressed to the Farmers and Overseers of Vir- 
ginia. 

The management of our slaves is a subject of 
some little difficulty, but which difficulty may be 
overcome by a judicous system, (where there are 
no foreign causes operating to prevent it, which 
foreign causes [ may hereafterspeak of:) 

I consider our Virginia negroes as forming a 
most valuable class. They have some of the best 
traits of character of any people on the globe. For 
instance, they are more generally good tempered 
than other people—they are kind towards each 
other, and are almost universally good hearted: 
they are generally grateful for favors, have the 
strongest local attachment, endure fatigue and 
hardships with great patience, are very content- 
ed, and cheerlul—and in fact, are the happiest peo- 
ple in the world, unless tampered with by fanatics. 
With all these good qualities they have is lew 
faults as most people, and it only requires system 
and some little management to make them valua- 
ble as a class of laborers, and contented and hap- 
py among themselves. Inthe management ol ne- 
groes there should always be perfect uniformity ot 
conduct towards them; that is, you should not be 
too rigid in your discipline at one time and too lax, 
at another. ‘They should understand that real 
faulis will not go unpunished; but atthe same 
time moderate punishment, with a certainty of i's 
succeeding a fault, is much more efficient in pro- 
ducing good conduct, than severe punishment irre- 
gularly inflicted—that is, sometimes inflicted Sor 
an offence, and at others omitted, when the same 
or a worse is committed: for the ill-disposed will 
always risk the chances of escaping punishment 
altogether. It is the certainty of punishment, ard 
not its severity, which deters from misconduct: 
and in fact, afier a while, on a well regulated plan- 
tation, that certainty will prevent the necessity © 
inflicting punishment almost entirely. The best 
evidence of the good management of slaves, is the 
keeping up good discipline with little or no pul- 
ishment. The next thing to uniformity of col- 
duct towards slaves, is the impartiality of treat 
ment to be used towards them all, unless for pal 
ticular good conduct, and then it should be under 
stood as such. Rewards should also be made 


part of the system, whenever there is displaye' 
particular good conduct; and praise now and then 
judicously used, goes a great way in their manag 
ment. Lhave known a very lazy fellow who ha 

















east elleet, spurred up, and made one of the most | 
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heen frequently punished for laziness without the | they lose character, they soon become hardened in 


villainy. dt would be better to give up the keys 


qdustrious fellow on the plantation, by a little | to the negroes and trust to their honesty, (many of 
raise. One day this lazy fellow was seen to be | 


rather brisker at his work than usual for him, 
though by no means very brisk; however, 1 
thought | would try what effect praise would have 
upon him, and in riding by bim said, “Well Joe, 





you are improving ; you are getting along quite 
jst.” Joe, with a smile, said, “Do you think so 
master?” ana moved on a little faster, ‘The next 
Jav or two, when I saw hii sgain, L said, * Why, 
really Joe, you are doing quite well: you are get- 
ting to be quite smart with your work.” “lam 
clad of it master,” said Joe, with cheerful fice 
and a much more active step than | ever saw him 
have before. In five or six days after that, when I 
went where Joe was, I found him ahead of all the 
otherhands. ‘*Well Joe, you have got ahead o! 
them?” “Yes master, and [ mean to keep there 
too; but it was tvo hard a tug for Joe to smile 
this time. However, we have never had cause 
to find fault with him sinee about his lazi- 
ness. A few kind words will often go a great 





| 


| 





them are trust-worthy,) than to leave them care- 
lessly within their power; for they feel a kind of 
pride when trusted, which might possibly make 
them go straight, when this manner of tempt- 
ing would be sure to make them dishonest. The 
proper course is to put no temptation whatever in 
their way, 

‘Too much familiarity with negroes ought never 
to be indulged in by the master or overseer, as 
it causes them to lose the proper respect for them. 
But kind words may be used whenever they de- 
serve them, without being too famiiar with them, 
The master and overseer should always pull at 
the same end of the rope. Negroes soon discover 
any little jarring between the master and over- 
seer, and are sure to take advantage of it. The 
overseer should always coincide with his employ- 
er, and carry all his views fully into effect ; and 
both should go on harmoniously together, and that 
alone will make the munavement of the slaves 
much more easy. No overseer, however high 


way. [ would recommend to my friends, the Vir- | his standing, should hesitate to obey implicitly the 


ginia Overseers, to use a little flattery sometimes 
instead of stripes. Inthe manavement of slaves, 
the temper and disposition of each negro should be 
particularly consulted. Some require spurting up, 
some coaxing, some flattering, and others nothing 
but good words. When an overseer first goes 


| 
| 
: 


upon a plantation to live, he should study their dis- | 
positions well, before he exerts too much rigor. 


Many a noble spirit has been broken down by in- 
judicious management, and many a lazy cunning 
fellow has escaped, and put his work on the shoul- 
ders the industrious. Give me ahigh spirited and 
even a high tempered negro, full of pride, for easy 
and comfortable management. Your slow sulky 
negro, although he may have an even temper, is 
the devil to manage. 

The negro women are all harder to manage than 
the men. The only way to get along with them 
is by kind words and flattery. If you want to cure 
asloven, give her something nice occasionally to 
wear, and praise her up tothe skies whenever she 
hason any thing tolerably decent. In the man- 
agement of negroes it is particularly necessary to 
elevate their notions of honesty and character as 
Much as possible, and never to charge them with 
dishonesty unless you have positive proof of the 
act, You should not be too suspicious of’ them. 
Anegro girl, who was under my first overseers 
Wile, could not be trusted at all, and was charged 
With many thefts. On changing overseers, the 
Wile of the next missed something, and it was sug- 
fested to her by some of the other negroes that 
‘is girl was the thief; but the overseer’s wife be- 
‘ng More unsuspicions than most persons, said she 
nant belive that a girl of her good counte- 
ae could have committed a theli; and that 
—— I believe, together with her mild and 
for ah Picious conduct towards her, cured the girl ; 

Sie has borne a good character ever since. 
Renton put temptations in their way, by leaving 
ea. we carelessly about. Many a negro 
cies 7 sore have committed a theft in the 
master, h along life, witha careful overseer or 
when 2 Ha not been able to resist the temptation, 
Wing ab areless overseer or master has left keys 
v's out : and when once the ice is broken, and 


| 
| 
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| 
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| 








orders of hisemployer; for how can he require 
those under him to obey him, unless he obeys those 
over him? ‘The first duty of those who expect to 
command, is to learn to obey. 

Harmony among neighbors is very important in 
the successiul management of slaves. Hl! all the 
farmers in the same neigborhood had the same 
system of managing their slaves, and would unile 
in suppressing vice among them, and in keeping 
up a proper system of discipline, it would render 
their management much more easy, and render the 
slaves much more contented and happy. A good 
disciplinarian in the midst of bad managers of 
slaves cannot do much, and without discipline, 
there cannot be profit to the master, or comfort to 
the slaves. Discipline is just as necessary ona 
plantation, as in the navy or army. 

li is all important for the morals as well as the 
comlort of the slaves, (to say nothing of the policy 
and humanity of the thing,) that they should be 
well clothed and fed; for they will steal if they are 
not well fed, and the very best remedy for hog 
stealing is to give the rogues a plenty of pork to 
eat. Negroes should have some of the luxuries of 
lile too, such as fowls, eggs, &c. with which to 
buy coffee and sugar, a garden and fruit trees, all 
of which will save the master’s fowls, fruit, &c, 
and aid in the facility of managing the slaves, and 
will serve to attach them to their bomes. 

‘The greatest bar. to good discipline in Virginia 
is the number of grog shops in every farmer's 
neighborhood, and which ought to be put down 
by our legislature. 

The melioration of the condition of the slaves 
in Virginia is very perceptible even within my 
time, that is, in the last sixteen or seventeen 
) years, and will go on progressively with the 
improvement in agriculture. They are better 
fed and clothed, and less severity used towards 
them. In fact, there isno such thing as severity 
now towards slaves in any part of the state that [ 
am acquainted with, and there never will be any 
occasion for it again, if the fanatics will only let 
usalone; and there are fanatics south as we!l as 
Pnorth. H. , 
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For the Farmers Register, 
SOWING CLOVER SEED, 


There are few simple operations on a farm 
which are more difficult to introduce, and to have 
pro, erly executed, than the sowing oi clover sced. 
‘There ate not many farms on which more than one 
laborer is a good sower of wheat—and even the 
best grain-sower will err greatly in his first at- 
tempts to distribute clean ciover seed with regu- 
larity, aud in proper quantity. Irregular sowing 
cannot be detected until shown by the aller growth 
of the plants—and therefore a careless or lazy 
sower will seidom do any part of the work in pro- 
per manner. But this is uot the only ditticuity. 
{tis necessary that the earth should neither be tro- | 
zen, nor too wel tor rolling or harrowing, (if such | 
means are used to cover the seed,) and that tie} 
wind should not be high: and what with cold) 
and wet weather of wiuter, and the strong winds | 
that prevail in early spring, it is not easy to find | 
suitable weather, at the proper Ume, for one man 
to suw a lew busiiels of seed, even tn an irregular 
manner, wastelul of seed, and still more wastetul 
of the crop, and fertility to be derived {rom a pro- 
per covering of clover. 

[ propose a method of sowing, in which the most 
inexperienced laborer can distribute clean seed far 
better than I could ever have done by the best sow- 
er in the usual manner. 

A convenient quantity of seed should be held 
in an apron, one end of which is to be tied 
around the sower’s neck, and the other end held 
gathered in the left hand. ‘The finger and thumb 





of the leit hand also holds one ead of a smatt light 
board (say twelve inches long and six wide) in jront 


ofthe face, and the upper end sloping outward. 
‘Lhe sower walks at distances of four and a hall; or 
five and a half feet apart, and at every second step 
dips up as many seed as can be held between the 
tips of the thumb and two fingers of the right 
hand, which are thrown against the board with 


enough force to make them rebound and scatter | 


well. ‘The distribution of the seed will be very 
regular, and is not affected by the wind: and if the | 
quantity of seed is found, by measure, to be too lew, 
or too many, the remedy can easily be applied by 
altering either the dip, or the width of the row, or 
the length ofthe step of the sower. Young women, 
or stout boys and girls, are the best to perlorm 
this work; and as no skill, and but little care is 
wanting, as many as may be desired may be em- 
ploeved at once, and the sowing finished in a short 
lime. 

Now for regulating the width of rows, and co- 
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vering the seed. 
Many farmers, much more skilled and experi- | 
enced than [ am, trust their clover seed on the 
earth without avy processto cover them; but [| 
have never made the trial, that the seed were not | 
found to be unequaily distributed—and olten, not | 
half weuld live. Wheat land, on which clover | 
seed are usually sown, by the proper time has | 
become settled, and with a sleek suriace, though | 
continually varied by inequalities. As the seed | 
are thrown, they slide or rebound from the litile 
elevations, and are collected in the depressions of 
the surface. ‘Then ten or twenty seeds will ofien | 
be found in a spot of afew square inches, and as | 
many square feet adjoining may be without any. | 
Ha light roller is used to cover seed so sown, Its | 
pressure will generally be made only in the spots | 


where few or no seed remain, as the hollows yj! 
seldom be touched by it. I suppose the land . 
liave been ploughed level, or in wide beds. [fj 
narrow and rounded ridges, the objections wou) 
be still more increased. 

The course that! prefer isthis. When the gy;. 
lace of a sufficient part of the wheat field is dry 
enough fora horse to walk on without injury, ani 
at any time from the middle of January tu the 10) 
olf March, (but preferring the earlier time,) a 
light square harrow having 20 teeth, and sweeping 
about five feet, and drawn by one horse, is startej 
ahead of each sower. The teeth generaily cy 
very superficially, even on the elevated parts, and 
do not touch the depressed surface, and these yy. 
merous scratches, with the earth thrown up, serve 
to furnish a proper receptacle for each seed at the 
precise spot where it falls, or certainly within a 
lew inches distance. The higher spots will thus 
be as well supplied as the depressions, and the new. 
ly loosened mould will not only retain, but wil 
cover the seed. A wooden roller however follow. 
ing, will certainly and effectually cover them, 
‘The row swept by the harrow, guides the course 
the sower who walks alier it, and prevents any 
difficulty in preserving the proper distance. But 
few wheat plants are drawn up by the harrows, 
and no perceptible injury is ever caused by their 
being thus used. 

Those persons who are willing to dispense 
with the use of the harrow, may find some dil: 
ficuliy in preserving equality of breadth in the 
casts. The corn rows (if that crop preceded 
the wheat) will generally remain plain enough 
io guide the sewer. When we sow on snow, 
the tracks of the sowers serve as a sufficient 
gulde, both as to course and distance, and in this 
manner the seed are more equally distributed, and 
betier covered by the afier-thawing of’ the earth, 
than if thrown onthe earth without using the har- 
row. When seed in the chaff are used, (as they 
should be after the farm will yield them,) there is 
a still more decided advantage in sowing on snow, 
us in this case, the regular distribution is better se- 
cured. R. XN. 


PREPARING FOOD FOR HORSES. 


From the New York Farmer. 
On the authority of Mr. Dick, it is stated that 


‘eight ounces of saliva are discharged in a minute 


from the salivary glands of the horse, when he's 
eating his food. ’ In masticating hay, dry and hard 
as it generally is, these glands are kept dischatg- 
ing too long, often through the greater part of the 
night, tosausfy the appetite of the horse. It seem 
reasonable that this would exhaust his streng' 
Hence the propriety of lessening the labor of ea" 
ing, by cutting or soliening the hay, for an anime 
that so nobly and spiritedly toils for his maste™ 
The effect of feeding horses on dry hay is to we" 
away the teeth, and consequently, the labor 18!" 
creased as the animal advances in age. h 

The use of potatoes for horses would be mut 
more general if they could be more easily preser*"" 
through$the winter and summer. ‘The writen 
commends to bury them five feet below the surlae 
of the ground, where they will keep until AU 
Bean straw is said to be as nourishing to horees ”' 
hay. If'so, it should be an object with the Ame 
can farmer to cure it properly. 
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FROM WATER-BORNE OYSTER SHELLS. tear” for seven menths, $17 50 
qo the Editor of the Farmers? Register. To average expense of repairs, 17 50 
Charles City, December 2d, 1833. lo interest on $300, lor seven 
J am sorry to have detayed sending you the es- months, 10 50 
imate promised of the cost of applying oyster) |. 45 50 
chell ime as @ Manure: it was however unavoid- | Hire of three hands for seven 
able. 1 might have given it before this, on my | , months, 122 50 
own responsibility ; but preterred to have others of | Provisions for seven months, 52 50 
ag much experience to assist me in making it. Paid for uncovering marl; and 
{n the first place then, the cost of shells brought for putting on board a part of 
, our landing places, is per hogshead of eighteen | the whole quantity, 70 00 
bushels, 62} cts pe 
To cost of getting them from the craft; 290 50 
i{ very convenient for landing, 21 | CR. 
To cutting wood, allowing 12 cords for By 15,000 bushels of marl, atl!4 cents 
one hundred hogsheads, 3 the bushel (very nearly) 990 50 


To hauling shells to the wood, or wood 

to the shells, as may be most conve- 

nient, hauling cut the shells afier 

burning, slaking, scattering, &c. 32 

100 
Thus making the sum of one dollar the hogshead. 
To afford then five hogsheads to the acre afier 
burning, (which has been the quantity applied by 
mysell'and my brother on very stiff land,) one- 
third more must be added as the loss by that pro- 
cess; and I am inclined to the opinion that a frac- 
tion more may be added, which will make seven 
hogsheads, the cost of which I have shown above 
tobe seven dollars; ona lighter soil, four hogs- 
heads are deemed eufficient, which will diminish 
the expense one dollar. If there is any error in 
thisestimate, | am satisfied thatit isin the low 
rate of charges ; and [am confirmed in this opinion 
by one of my tenants, who isa man of cousidera- 
ble experience, having refused to accept the ofler 
of thirty-five cents per hogshead, as full compen- 
sation for all the trouble and expense of liming 
save the purchase and delivery of the shell. 
C. H. MINGE. 








ESTIMATE OF THE COST OF WATER-BORNE 
MARL. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

















Walnut Grove, Charles City, Jan. 1, 1834. 
lam now enabled to complete the comparative 
estimate of the expense of lime and water-borne 
marl, for manure which you requested me to fur- 
hish, If the statements submitted are not full in 
every respect, they may at least be relied on so far 
as they go, 
[commenced regularly to work about the 15th 
ay to transport marl from Coggins’ Point to my 
farm, a distance of fifteen miles by water, and 
ended on the 25th of December, a period of seven 
months, [ had engaged in the business three hands, 
‘Wo of them at eight dollars per month, and the 
other a boy worth about two dollars and fifty 
‘ents. I purchased a craft, and when provided 
with all the necessary fixtures for commencing 
Work, the cost was three hundred dollars. On the 
“Upposition, that this craft will at the end of ten 
years be entirely worthless, I will estimate the 
rsdn tear” or loss of'capital therein, atthirly 
thir _-shaseges cen ype average annual repairs at 
ee “ ars more, and the expense of provisions 
io lands at ninety dollars for the year. With 
preliminaries, I think { may now fairly make 


Out » . . 
ty account for the transportation of the mac! 
as follows: 





This makes the whole cost of the marl, put out 


at my landing, less than 2 cents the heaped bushel. 
The estimate for hauling, scattering, &c. 1 will 
leave for you toadd ; that depends however on the 
distance; and [ can only say, thata single horse 
cart was fully sufficient to keep way with the cralt, 
a distance of one thousand yards. I think I can 
safely say, that no one can meet with more difficul- 
ties than | have myself encountered in this under- 


taking ; my landing place being so bad, that [ 
have known the hands frequently engaged fora 
whole week in unloading the crafi, because of very 
low tides ; when ifthe water had been sufficient to 
admit them to the wharf, they might easily have 
accomplished the work in half the time. I feel also 
perfectly justified in saying, that had I been so 
situated as to have the advantages of a landing 
place which no tide could interlere with, that five 
thousand bushels more of marl could have been 
brought during the seven months. 
COLLIER H. MINGE. 


REMARKS ON THE COMPARATIVE EXPENSE 
OF USING LIME AND MARL. 


The foregoing estimate may be implicitly relied on, 
so far as it rests on actual expenditures and operations-— 
and in the items which are necessarily conjectural, we 
have every assurance of correctness, that can be fur- 
nished by the practical and business-like habits which 
characterize the writer. Butas the estimate is not com- 
pletely carried out, we will attempt to supply the defi- 
ciency, and will add some observations on the compara- 
tive expense of water-borne marl and lime. 

According to the estimates of the cost of labor used 
for marling given in the Essay on Calcareous Manures, 
A horse for a year’s work, and in- 





cluding every expense, costs $88 44 
A boy to drive, 44 67 
Cart and tools, 14 00 

147 11 


At which rate, the carting of 15,000 bushels of marl 








4,000 yards, from the landing to the field in seven 

months, cost $85 81 
Spreading the loads, in the field, at ten cents 

the 100 bushels, 11 50 

$97 31 

Cost of transportation &c. before stated, 290 50 

Whole expense of applying 15,00 bushels, $387 81 














Or rather more than 24 cents the bushel. 
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This estimate includes no charge for the marJ, as 
none had been made. If halfa cent were added for this, 


it would increase the cost to about three cents the 


bushel. On the other hand. the price paid for hire was 
unusually high, as free hands only were employed, and 
only such as could be relied on. The difficulty of ob- 
taining this marl was very considerable, on account of 
the great thickness of superincumbent earth to be re- 
moved. Many other causes of difficulty and loss were 
encountered by Mr. Minge (all serving to increase his 
estimate to what it exhibits,) on account of his having 
commenced a perfectly new business, to every part of 
which, he and his laborers were alike strangers. But 
without making any deduction for any of the peculiar 
difficulties which attended the operations, and sup- 
posing halfa cent a bushel, a fair price to pay the owner 
of the marl, the entire cost wiil be counted at three cents 
the bushel. By the preceding estimate the entire cost 
of lime, at $1 the hogshead of shells was 5 10-18, say 

64 cents the bushel. Now we will compare values. 
Oyster shells are not pure carbonate of lime. They 

contain a portion (how much we know not) of animal 
matter, destructible by fire, and which is entirely lost in 
burning the shells. Whatever is this proportion of 
animals matter, it ought to be deducted from the weight 
and value of the shells. But not knowing this propor- 
tion, the shells will be here estimated as if they consist- 
ed of pure carbonate oflime. The marl, carefully aver- 
aged, and analyzed, was found to contain 91 per cent, 
of carbonate of lime. 

A peck measure of oyster shells, which had been 
well washed and dried, heaped about 14 inches, (sup- 
posed to be fully equal to selling measure,) weighed 
163 pounds. The marl (an average of the whole 
thickness of the bed,) dried perfectly over the fire, and 
pounded, and pressed, by the hands only, in the same 
peck measure, weighed 204 pounds,even,and 24 pounds 
heaped. The measure and weight were supposed to be 
fixed by correct instruments—but the same Were used, 
and at one time, so that the relative weights, at least, 
are correct. 

One hundred bushels of oyster shells, weighing 67 

Ibs = 6,700 Ibs. making of carbonate of 
lime the same, 

One hundred bushels of dried marl, weigh- 
ing 96 lbs. = 6,900 Ibs. and contain of 
carbonate of lime, lbs. 5,856 

Thus the marl, which costs only a small fraction over 

one half as much as the total expense of the shells, con- 

tains about 6 sevenths as much of pure calcareous matter. 

But one of these manures is applied mild, or in the 
form of carbonate of lime, and the other as caustic, or 
quick-lime : and some may doubt whether an additional 
value is not gained by the burning of the latter. This, 
we leave to others to decide. In most cases, in this 
climate, we should consider the causticity of lime as 
more likely to be injurious than beneficial. The minute- 
ly divided state of quick-lime, however, certainly ena- 
bles every particle to come into immediate operation; 
whereas it might require two or three years before the 
full benefit of marl could be obtained. This somewhat 
slower action, at first, is the only reason why marl 
should not be rated, according to its proportion of cal- 
careous matter, full as high as lime. 


lbs. 6,700 
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These results, which we have arrived at by quite a 
different route, do not differ materially from those ob. 
tained by Wm. B. Harrison, Esq. (No. 7, p. 396, Farm, 
Reg.) from his practice and experience. He applic, 
burnt. but unslaked shells, at the rate of seventy bushels 
and marl at 140 bushels the acre, on adjoining ‘ad 
equal land, and found the crops of the first and second 
years equally increased by both manures, but that of 
the third year much better on the marled part. T, 
make seventy bushels of burnt and unslaked chells, 198 
would be required, (according to Mr. F. Lewis’ estj. 
mate, No. 1,p. 19, Farm. Reg.) so that according to the 
foregoing mode of calculation, Mr. Harrison’s applica. 
tions were at the rate of 108 bushels of oyster shells to 
the acre, and 140 of marl. His marl was from a bed of 
quality similar to that used by Mr. Muinge, but was 
mixed with much worthless earth, and was «ransported 
at heavier expense. 

This comparative estimate of values, has been made 
to apply toa particular body of marl, because the 
actual labor was there employed, and it was desirable 
to estimate as much as possible by facts, rather than on 
conjecture. But there are doubtless many bodies of 
inarl on tide water, either richer, or more accessible, or 


perhaps possessing both those advantages in a higher 
degree.—Ep. F. R. 





EXTRACTS OF PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


New York, Oct. 18, 1833. 

* * * T was bred up “a sort of farmer” in the 
county of West Chester, and have followed the 
plough in my time ; but what little I knew of the ru- 
ral irade has been ina great measure for gotten in 
the course of a city life. But I have not lost the 
rural feeling—and any thing that sends to my mind 
the image of the country, and of a country life, 
always offers agreeable assoviations. * * * It 
is somewhat singular, that the two best agricultu- 
ral works I have ever seen, in my judgment, are 
the ‘Arator’ of Col. John Taylor, and your ‘Essay,’ 
both written in Virginia, where you all acknow- 
ledge the practical part of the business is about as 
bad as possible. I will add, without the least disposi- 
tion to flatter, that I think the Farmers’ Register 
bids fair to excel any thing of the kind I have 
seen, in practical utility. fam sucha friend to 
agriculture, and to old Virginia, that it gives me 
sensible yratification to see these symptoms of at- 
tention to the great source of her dignified charac- 
ter as a state, as well as happiness and prosperity. 
Ele who derives his support from the bosom of the 
earth, will surely love his country as the source of 
all hisenjoyments ; he takes root in the soil from 
whence he receives his nourishment, and clings 
like a babe to the bosom of his mother. * * * 


Easton, (E. 8. Md.) Dec. 23d, 1833. 

I commenced with No. 1 of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister, and have received to No.7, except No.2 
and No. 6, which have never come to dand. I re- 
eret this very much, as I consider the Register the 
best agricultural paper in America, and wish (0 
have them bound annually, for preservation. fhe 
complaint of the Register’s not getting to hand re- 
gularly, prevents many persons in this part of the 
country from subscribing, who really wish to pa 
tronize the work, Perhaps on inquiry you may 
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be able to ascertain the cause of failure, and reme- 
dy the defect. bie, | ici 
(The foregoing extracf will give some idea of the in- 
conveniences and losses sustained, in consequence of 
the negligence, or worse than negligence, of some post 
masters. We have supplied duplicate copies gratuitous- 


ly, until fifty or sixty sets of numbers are destroyed, and | 
, 7 


vet have not been able to make up for all such losses. 
No publication in the United States in more carefully 
repared for transportation by mail, by being securely 
wrapped, and plainly directed, on each copy, as well 
,son the whole package. Yet many single numbers, 
sometimes whole packages are lost, and are not returned 
to the publisher, butin avery few cases, when real mis- 
takes of direction had been made. [f the wrapper was 
jestroyed, and every part of the direction effaced, still 
the name of the publication office must be known—and 
no one could be at a loss where to direct such copies. ] 


(of the immense crops of wheat made on farms 
| where the four-field fallow system is in vogue, es- 
pecially on the James river, it may be considered 
(as fairly demonstrated that this system is best 
jadapted to the soil and climate of that section of 
| country where it is so extensively prevails, and is 
decidedly most profitable. Yet I question whether 
a farmerin the part of Virginia where I reside, 
would not be very unwise to adopt it;—for, from 
_long obeservation and reflection, Lam induced to 
| believe that the so much abused three-field’system 
suits us far better; and moreover, that under this 
| despised system an exhausted soil may be quite re- 
/suscitated, and the farmer amply compensated for 
‘hislaber. J will concede that land will improve 
faster under the four-field system, accompanied 
i with green clover fallows and manure; and if I 
resided in a region of country well adapted to the 
wheat crop, I should certainly pursue the system 
which seems so popular. My prelerence of the 
three-field system arises entirely from the fact that 





THE THREE-FIELD SYSTEM BEST ADAPTED 
TO THE CLIMATE AND SOIL OF THE TIDE- 
WATER SECTION OF VIRGINIA. 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
| have regularly received your valuable Regis- 

er, and read many of your communications with 

great pleasure. I am sanguine in the opinion that 
the spirit of inquiry roused by your late work on 

Calcarevus Manures, will be kept alive by the 

Reaister, and act most beneficially on the agri- 

cultural interests of the state. ‘The Arator of 

Col. John Taylor, at the time of its publication, 

was hailed as a production of great merit. It is 

now, | think, treated rather slightingly;—though 
| by no means coincide in all the opinions advanc- 
ed by the very sagacious and enlightened author | 


‘an easterly storm. 





Indian corn is so much more certain with us than 
wheat, and because J think the three-field suits the 
corn crop {ar better than the four-field system. 
The experience of years has convinced me that 
the wheat crop on the sea board is extremely pre- 
carious, subject to numerous casualties, some of 
which no skill or industry can remedy. It fre- 
quently happens in the spring, when the wheat is 
in bloom and promises an abundant yield, that the 
hopes of the farmer are blasted in a few hours by 
I have often suffered in this 
way, and speak from experience. [ mention this 
as only one of the disasters to which our wheat 
crops are subject, and which is beyond the control 
of man. Indian corn is the crop on which alone 
we can with safety rely. It is admirably adapted 
to our climate and soil, and seldom disappoints our 








of that work, yet [ think (apart from his claims 
as a patriot and statesman,) Virginia certainly 
owes much to him in his character of agricultu- 
nst. He demonstrated by practical illustration 
and example that a worn-out soi! might! be render- 
ed exceedingly fertile, and that agricnlture might 
be made in this state the certain means of wealth; | 
inculeating strongly the advantages of clover, | 
plaster, manuring, enclosing, connected with deep 
ploughing, Like many other excellent works in 
the hands of the unskilful, it sometimes produced 
individual injury: this however was the fault of 
the injured, and not of the author. No system 
that has ever been devised, will suit all soils and 
climates. It must be left to individual intelligence, 
inthe application of general principles, to make 
lue allowance for the particular circumstances of 
each case. Inattention to this rule, and the want 
of minuteness of detail, often render the experi- 
ments of farmers so very different in their results, | 
or instance, I have been informed by an intelli-| 

gent farmer of Fauquier, that his most sucessfill | 
‘tops of wheat ou corn land have been made by | 
“owing the grain on the land after removing the 
‘orn, without any previous preparation, and then 
Passing over it a heavy harrow. This is doubt- 
ss true, and answers very well where corn is cul- 
‘wated ona flat surface as in Fauquier; but in the 
‘dewater section of Virginia, were corn is gene- 
rally planted in beds, or on high ridges, a farmer 
Would act very unwisely, if in imitation of the 
‘sriculturists of Fanquier, he scattered his wheat 
pon the unploughed ridges of his corn field. 
“fain, from the accounts given in vour Register 
OL, L—72 ° ; 
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expectations. Would it be right then forus to 
adopt asystem which would render wheat our pri- 
mary crop? ITthink not. In a country not well 
suited to hay, corn affords us the means of sup- 
porting stock and manuring extensively. The 
blade fodder will feed our horses—the shucks and 
tops our work oxen and milch cows—and the 
stalks themselves afford excellent nourishment for 
the cattle generally, good litter for pens, and con- 
stitute the means of retaining and applying to 
the soil the manure dropped during the season 
the cattle are confined. Again, if our lands are 
permiited to remain without the cultivation of a 
horse-hoed crop more than three years, they be- 
come so foul and hard as seldom to yield (without 
great extra labor,) in proportion to their fertility. 
To fallow them to advantage they must be in at 
least four fields, and then you must have two fields 
in wheat and only one in corn, thus giving the 
most uncertain crop precedence over the most cer- 
tain. And as faras my information extends, it 
has never been ascertained by experiment whether 
our lands would vield wheat it fallowed for a succes- 
sion of years. ‘They would most probably become 
puffy, and throw out the wheat during the winter, 
Alter all, fhets furnish the best arguments. I have 
noticed with minute attention the experiments of 
several of my neighbors, and will endeavor to give 
vou the results. One divided his farm into four 
fields, and cultivated them successively in corn. 
His land, judging by the growth of vegetable 
matter, evidently improved; yet his corn crops 
declined, and his wheat crops were generally de- 
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wtroyed by insects. He was compelled toreturn{ ‘The farm on which L reside was purchased b 
to the three-field system, since which time his crops | my father, at about twenty shillings per acre, |y 
have improved, and the yield of the present year was for years the by-word of the neizhborhood 
(notwithstanding drought,) has exceeded) that of | ond constituted a sort of standard by which the po. 
any former year. Another gentleman had been | verty of other farms might be estimated. The 
making good corn, wheat, and barley crops, but | manager, who lives with me, engaged with my 
possessing more enterprise than his neighbors ge- | father the last of the year 1813, for the year 18] 4. 
nerally, he adopted the five fieldsystem. Hiscrops | tle informs me that the crop of 1813, a litle up- 
of corn and small grain have retrograded. [le | wards of one hundred barrels, was sold in 18]4. 
has had several crops of wheat on his fallow fields, | and that in consequence of this large sale, my {). 
which promised a most abundant harvest, and yet |ther was obliged to purchase corn, by the’ (iI, 
either from insects, or storms, or some other casu- | For many years past the farm has been rapidly 
alty, he has always been disappointed in the ex- | improving, though constantly under the three-fiel| 
pected harvest; and I doubt not, though he is un- | system; and the crop of corn made this year 
willing to admit it, that he will again return to the | from about one hundred and fifty acres, may be 
despised three field system. ‘This last genileman | very fairly estimated at one thousand barrels; of 
possesses all the requisite skill and industry to in- | this, seven hundred barrels was made on a fiel\ 
sure success. Another neighbor has been culti- | estimated at ninety acres, the other sixty having 
vating his farm in four fields for several years. He | been injured some years since by the passage of 
is a very neat manager. His lands are prepared salt water over it, during a gust tide. Every tine 
in the best manner, and his grain is remarkably | a field comes into cultivation, afier yielding me a 
well put in. For several years his small grain |crop of corn and wheat, | consider it decidedly 
crops increased, but latterly a great change has | better than it was the year before. This is the re- 
taken place. His barley crop (his principal reli- | sult, [ admit, of a laborious but profitable appli- 
ance) has gradually dwindled, until this year, from | cation of manure; and demonstrates, that without 
the attacks of insects, &c., he may be said to have | the aid of lime or marl, (the great value of which 
sowed himself out of seed, and to have fairly aban- | [ am not disposed at all to ques‘ion,) a farm may, 
doned the crop. I will cite you another case. A by its own resources, be resuscitated. Every 
farmer very near me, (a particular friend, who | thing that can be turned into manure, or can be of 
commenced operations ona farm impoverished and | service when applied to the land, is so applied; and 
worn out by bad cultivation.) has lately thrown however unlavorable the seasons may have been, 
his furm into four fields. fe has made great exer- | my farm has for many years past always yielded a 
tions to improve his land through manure, rest, | respectable crop of corn. ‘The wheat crop has 
&ec. and bis success is very flattering and highly | never been large—in no year having exceeded 
creditable. Yet f think he is nearly convinced | thirteen hundred bushels. 
that the four-field fallow system will not answer, I 1 were to. select a farm of moderate size in 
und that he will speedliy abandon it. His smal!) the tide water section of Virginia, 1 would take 
grain crops have never come up to their promise, | one of three fields of 150 acres each, with three or 
and the wild onion is gaining rapidly on him. | four lots of forty acres, which should be sowed iu 
Judge Semple of Williamsburg, an agriculturist | clover and fallowed for wheat in rotation, and hav- 
of first rate skill and sagacity, has, through the|ing a standing pasture of moderate extent. [ 
medium of your paper, renounced his precouceiv- | would then plant 150 acres in corn every year; | 
ed opinions of the four-field system, and intends re- | would sow a hundred acres of the corn land in 
tracing his steps with haste, if not with “fear and | wheat, and fifiy in oats, which, with the forty acre 
trembling.’ Again; [ know no farmers in Virgi- | lot of clover fallow. would give 140 acres of laud 
nia more prosperous, or who have made more mo- | in wheat, 150 in corn, and filiy in oats every year. 
ney by agriculture, than those on the Rappahan- |'This | am convinced would be far more profiiable 
nock. ‘hey rely principaily on Indian corn, and | than if the same lands were divided into four fields, 
cultivate their farms in three fields. Ll observe tuo, | two fieklsin wheat, and one in corn; and simply 
that very few of your fallow (arms (not aided by | because corn is so much more certain a crop willl 
reclaimed marshes, ) make more corn than answers | us, than wheat. The filty acres in outs would 
for their domestic purposes, ‘nearly yield grain enough to feed the necessary 
The whole matter may be thussumimed up. [n | horses during the year, (a smaller number bewg 
those sectious of couniry where the fallow system | sufficient under the three-field system,) and thus 
is pursued, and where the energies of the farmer |leave a larger quantity of corn for sale. In fact 
‘are directed to wheat as a primary crop, the corn | atier all, it is not so much the particulae syste! 
crop is proportiouably small: and where corn is | that is adopted, as the mode in which it is carried 
the staple, the wheat crop is seldom large. As | into effect. If mine is well executed, [ must te- 
whieat is made with less hoe labor than corn, it is ark in justice to my manager's untiring indus- 
wise to rely on it in a country adapted to its!try and excellent judgment, that he is mally 
growth—especially too where corn would not bear | entitled to the credit. | 
transportation. Buton the seaboard, where the| [will at some future time, give you my who? 
markets are sv accessible, and corn so certain a) system of cultivation, especially of corn. hs 
crop, it is salest for the farmer to make it his prin- | exceedingly simple, and so far as its correctness © 
cipal reliance. to be estimated by its success, has proved a he)?! 
I will now endeavor to show, and by referance | adaptation of means to a desired end. I will vi - 
to my own farm alone, that the three-field system | no apology to you, or to the public, for presen! 
is not necessarily an impoverishing one: on the | these desultory remarks, as I am led te believe by 
contrary, that under it poor land may be rendered | your repeated invitations to farmers generally, 
fertile, aud the owner fairly compensated for his | give the results of their experience, and [rom st 
labor. \character of your work itsei/; that any pracu’ 


’ 
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obeervations on the subject of agriculture (how- 
ever imperfectly or hastily they may be written) 
will be acceptable. W. 11. ROY. 
Green Plains, Matihews Co. Dee. 30, 1833. 


(The foregoing interesting and valuable communica- 
tion was deficient in one particular, which we consider 
has a most important bearing on the success and profit 
of using putrescent manures, viz. : the original state of 
the so.l, as to fertility or barrenness. An inquiry on 
this head has brought the following postscript. The 
Jast paragraph is part of a private letter, and was not 
intended for publication—but we have taken the liberty 
to add it, as furnishing facts and opinions properly be- 
longing to the main communication. We are very far 
from claiming aey deference to our individual opi- 
pions on questionable points in agriculture, and it will 
always agree with our wishes, no less than our edito- 
rial duty, to publish as readily those views which con- 
jiet with, or may overthrow our own, as if they were 
in full accordance. 

Mr. Lewis B. Wiatt is the overseer who has long 
been in the service of Mr. Roy. This is not the first 
time, nor through the only channel, that we have 
heard his merit referred to: but the mere fact that he 
has for so long a time, continued in the service of one 
employer, and continued to possess his confidence and 
approbation, are enough to prove that such a man is 
ai honor to his profession.—Ep.] 


Green Plains, Jan. 17, 1834. 

lam avare, that these statements appear to con- 
iradict the opinion expressed in your late ‘Essay 
on Caleareous Manures,* that land originally poor, 
cannot be materially or permanently improved, by 
the use of putrescent manures, unless aided by 
lime or marl—but I give vou the resulis of my ex- 
perience, Without pretending to assert what the 
lertility of the soil might have been, at a period so 
remote, as to be beyond the memory of my oldest 
neighbors. I only know, that it was proverbially 
poor, when purchased by my father, and judging 
ofthe peculiar properties of the soil, by the por- 
lion of land cleared by my father and myself, (as 
we supposed for the first time,) and by the appear- 
ance of that part which is still uncleared, I 
should suppose that at least a large portion of the 
farm had never been fertile; for even admitting 
hat we were wrong in supposing it had never been 
i cultivation, yet from the size of the present 
growth on it, certainly it must have had sufficient 
rest, to renovate and restore it to ils primitive 
Slate. There is a greater variety of soil on my 
farm, than usually exists on one of the same ex- 
lent. In speaking of the properties of the soil, I 
now allude to ii in its present improved state. 
Mie lands immediately on the river, are generally 
a light character, with a substratum of clay. 


As you recede from the river, you pase a vein of 


What is called dark chestnut soil, and after passing 
this about a half mile distant from the water, the 
soil gradually stiffens. It has during cultivation 
whitish appearance, and when ploughed wet, be- 
Comes very hard. 
hated with us “white oak land.” This part of the 
‘wm is better ad ipted to wheat, than the lands on 
the river. {t never heaves during winter. The 
term sandy loam as used in your Essay, expresses, 
lthink, better than any other, the general charac- 
“ro! my soil. 
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In writing on the three-field system, [had no 


intention of combating your previously expressed 
opinions, though I was well apprised of them, as 


they had offen been a subject of reflection. Uf I 
were to venture to express an opinion in opposition 
to yours, T should say that your remarks were per- 
lecily correct, when applied to poor soils of a par- 
ticular character, where the greater portion con- 


sisted of coarse particles of sand: but that there 


are many soils originally poor, which might be 
rendered very fertile by the use of putrescent ma- 
nures, In the main, LT accord with the opinion of 
Arator, quoted by you, in the 36th page of your 
Kssay on Caleareous Manures. In the 39th page 
of that work, you observe, ‘but no where can a 


farm be found, which has been improved beyond 


its original fertility, by means of the vegetable re- 
Now I certainly 
think my farm affords one example, with this ex- 


ception, that [ have not relied only on the resources 
of the arable fields, but have called to my aid the 
leaves from the woods, and the sea-ooze, which I 


have had carted from the river, in large quantities, 


and which aflords a valuable litter for pens. 


W. H. ROY. 





VALUABLE MANURE—NEW-JERSEY MARL. 


From the New York Farmer. 


Mr. Fleet,—1 have, according to promise, col- 
lected a few facts upon the Jersey marl. as a ma- 
nure. and [ submit them to you for insertion in 
the New York Farmer. 

Every person to whom I have applied for infor- 
mation upon this new and valuable article, speaks 
of it as possessing enriching qualities, truly sur- 
prising, and of more general value than any known 


substance at present in use for that purpose. 


Its effect was accidentally brought into local 
notice about sixteen years ago, by a farmer, who, 
having a ditch dug in a meadow, had the soil scat- 


tered over the piece: the ditch or drain happened 


tocut a vein o! this marl, and the produce of the 
meadow was three-fold the ensuing season, upon 
the spot where the marl was scattered. Impor- 
tant as this was, no further notice was taken of it, 
and being of the old stamp, averse to any thing 
new, he veglected to profit by his accidental good 
fortune. ‘That meadow still has a better bottom 
where the marl was spread. Afier this I can find 
no traces of its use till about nine years since, 
when, by some chance, Mr. Alexander M’Gregor 
spread a quantity on some grass Jand ; the eflect 
was great, and he informed me that the first crop 
paid him for the expense, in additional hay. That 
gentleman is now a warm advocate for it, and be- 
ing alarge owner, and a wealihy man, has caused 
it to be pretty extensively used for these last two 
years, for all kinds of crops, and he assured me last 
week, with entire success; yel one or two, who 
have pits of marl on their premises, sull preter dis- 


| posing of it to improve other farms, rather than 


It is the kind of land denomi- | 


enrich thei own. It is now ascertained that this 
marl forms a subsiratum in many parts of the 
Jersey coast, and therefore may be procured to any 
extent;.and [am about to show you that its cheap- 
ness, durability, strength, cleanness, &c. will make 
it a valuable manure for the Long Island market- 
vardeners and farmers. If they once try it, they 
will no more buv the New-York manure at fifty 





cents the carman’s load. J am assured by one re- 
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IN MORSES. 
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spectable farmer, that he considers one load of 
marl equal to five of dung. [tis perlectly clean, 
and will even destroy inany weeds. ‘This is a 
great desideratum in garden truck. 


vf 
bas 


readily freeze, and will work well all weathers, | 


always ready for use, and may be spread any time 
from September to March inclusive. It makes an 


excellent compost ; upon grass land it does won- | 


ders; athick bottom and heavy swath of white 
clover is its certain produce. Potatoes, both the 
sweet and Irish, thrive well with it. 


known generally, flies into the tops of these, while | 
marl scarcely alters the top, but greatly increases | 


the size of the roots. 
bages, turnips, all succeeed with it. 

[am informed that five loads to the acre have 
produced a fine crop of buckwheat upon very poor 
land, [tis used as a top-dressing on grass land, and 
may be spread from ten to twenty loads per acre, 
as late as March. One large farmer, Judge C., 
informed me he had used eighteen loads per acre; 
but there is some danger of using too much, parti- 
cularly with poor light land. 
some that was unproductive for five years, but last 


year it began to recover, and it is expected the | 


produce will eventually make up for lost time, but 
it is certainly better not to overdo the thing. 
Give a second dressing the second year, rather than 
a surfeit at first. As far as experimental informa- 
tion enables us to determine, it continues its effects 
sufficiently nine or ten years. For corn and grain 
it is scattered on the top after ploughing, and well 
harrowed in. I cannot learn that it has been tried 
for peach trees, but I know one large grower who 
is making preparations to try it it this season. 

This marl is evidently a marine deposit: it is 
found in hollows at two or three feet below the 
surlace, continuing downwards to sixteen. Its 
upper strata is of a greenish blue color, the middle 
more inclining to gray ; and the lowest is of an 
ash color; this last is considered the strongest. 
Observe, I speak of its color when dry; and I 
ought further to observe that other pits are said to 
vary much in color and quality: therefore, before 
trial the quality ought to be known. ‘This marl 
has the appearance of'sand, each little grain having 
a thick coat of decomposed vegetable matter, 
making them adhere together in lumps occasion- 
ally. 

Shells, sea-worn stones, sharks’ teeth, &e. are 
often found amongst it. ‘The marl that is found in 
some places farther from the sea does not appear 
to beso powerful. From the pits where I selected 

ou the samples, that accompany this, it is carted 
i land forty miles, the farmer paying from 2s. 64. 
to 3s. per load by the pit side. A load is twenty 
bushels ; a bushel weighs from one hundred to one 
hundred and three pounds, when dry. 

1am about having the marl analyzed, so as to 
ascertain exactly where it will be most useful. I 
will communicate to you the result with some 
other experiments, for your next number; and 
should you wish to possess a larger sample for any 
of your readers to make trial with, I have prepared 
you some in barrels, with the price you can fur- 
nish it; for [can see no reason why it should rot 
become an article of as much request as ashes, or 
plaster of paris, and will, therefore, be of as much 
commercial importance as coal. 

D. A. AMES. 

New York, September 24, 1833. 


[It does not | 


Dung, it is | 


Corn, buckwheat, cab- | 


I have heard of"! 


—- <— 


} [On account of our preconceived opinions of th; 
| “Jersey marl,” we felt anxious to learn the result of ths 
/analysis promised above; but having heard nothing 
_more on the subject for a considerable time, we wrote 
_ to ask for small portions of the several specimens, an) 
have just received them from Mr. Fleet, the editor of 
the New York Farmer, whose letter also states that no 
analysis has been made, within his knowledge, Lutend. 
ing to place all the specimens in better hands than oy; 
'own for examination, we were unwilling to lessen the 
samples (which were necessarily made small, being 
sent by mail,) by taking more than few grains fron 
each. But from those small quantstities alone, we haye 
no hesitation in asserting that there is no practicle of 
carbonate of lime in either of the three specimens pr. 
| ceived, which were taken from the upper, middle an 
| lower parts of the stratum. We had before subjected to, 
more full trial two specimens of the Jersey ‘‘matl” de. 
| seribed by our correspondent from Long Island, in No, 
| 5, page 272, and found a similar result. As had been 
supposed before seeing any specimen, and on the 
grounds stated fully, page 209, No. 4, this earth seems 
to be the same with what was three called gypseous 
earth, and which is so abundant on James river. From 
the experience of northern farmers, there can be no 
doubt of the Jersey earth’s being a valuable manure, ii 
jndiciously applied, (though we cannot believe, wit) 
Mr. Ames, that it will serve as a substitute for putres- 
cent mannures:) but its value is certainly not caused by 
its containing carbonate of lime, (which only consti- 
tutes the werth of marl,) and never has the term mu! 
been more, misapplied than in this case. But to what- 
ever ingredient this Jersey earth owes its fertilizing ef- 
fects, there is good reason to hope that the same may 
found to some extent in the gypseous earth of Virzi- 
nia. We have attempted to draw attention to this 
subject, and have succeded in removing something 0! 
the prevailing false opinions; and it is hoped that the 
labors of a more energetic and competent examiner wil 
show what constitues the value of these earths, 0 
clearly as we have proved that it is not that which gives 
value to marl, or to our beds of fossil shells. —Ed. F.f) 


THE BLACK TONGUE. 
from the Northampton Courier. 
The black tongue disease in horses is becomitg 
so prevalent, and spreading with such rapidl'); 
that we are almost induced to believe it a species 
of cholera. It is infecting horses, cows, ox 
sheep, and even the feathered tribe; and whal's 
most strange, aman near Deerfield, who has bee 
among horses suffering with it, has contracted the 
disorder! It is aspecies of putrid sore throat 
canker rash, eating off the roots of the tongue, a 
turning it black, at the same time diseasing 
glands of the throat. Cleanliness of racks 4 
mangers should be preserved, and as a prevent’ 
salt is said to be excellent. A piece of gum as" 
loetida placed in each manger, and another fast 
ed to the water bucket, are indispensible to \ 
health of animals about these times. Anoti 
preventive used in large stables in this tow?” 
putting a composition of tar and camphor °° 
piece of cloth, and winding it round the bits!" 
salt thrown into the mouth, and sulphur scatt™ 
!in the manger occasionally. 
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| Diary of the Weather at Fort Monroe, Old Point 
—__ Oomfort. for January, 1834. 
wae eo Seu 7 — 
| Month Diicmiaeeies. 
| | Winds Weather, REMARKS. 
ina! II. | [X. 
A.M. P.M.! P.M. | 
te ee: | 

Ist | 40/43/45 | NL EF | Cloudy. - 

2d | 45) 55 | 52 | §. W. Rain. 

3d | 36) 23 | 27} N. | Clear. 

4th 24 24] 24 “< | Cloudy. Snow, 9 P.M. 

Sth | 23 26 | 24 | N. E. | Snow. 

6th | 26 25} 22) « | « 

7th | 17 29 | 27°) S. W) Clear. 

8th | 28, 35 | 34] « | Cloudy. 

9th | 29 37/35 | E. | Clear. 

10th | 34 38 | 36 | N. E.) Rain. 

lth | 36 42) 37 | « « 

12ih | 52 62} 58 |S. W.) Clear. |Rain, 8 P. M. 
13th | 41 38 | 36 | N.W.) Cloudy 

lith | 34 37 | 34 | N. E.| Clear. 

15th | 34 36] 34) « “ 

16th | 34 45 | 43 “s as 

17th | 48 56 | 54} S. | Clondy. 

Isth | 52 58 | 53] « « " |Rain, 9 P.M. 
I9th | 52 58 | 58 /S.E.) « 

| 20th | 53) 50 | 46) N EL Dense fog. 

21st | 30 | 27 | 24 | N. | Snow. 

22d | 18 31 | 27 | N.W.) Clear. 

23d | 20'298| 23) « | « 

24th | 20 85 | 28] «© | & 

25th | 22 28 | 28} * | Cloudy. |S.W.at8 P.M 
26th | 31 39 | 31 | “ | Clear. 

27th | 23. 33 | 31 es | os 

23th | 27/32/35) « | « 

29th | 32:37 | 33 |N.E. *& 

30th | 35 37 | 38 ‘ss 6 | Rain. 
Sist_| 84] 42 | 37 | «| Cloudy.| 

CARTER’S CATAWBA WINE 

(Mr. John Carter, who owns a nursery and vineyard 
near Richmond, lately presented us with a few bottles 
of wine of his making, of a beautiful light Madeira co- 
lor, with a request that his quality should be strictly 

tested. Not being in the habit of tasting wine, and 
having no pretensions to connoiseurship, we requested 
a gentleman who is an excellent judge of good wines, 
to try, and report the quality of this, without being in- 
fluenced by *‘favor o1 affection,” an account of its orl- 
gin. This opinion is expressed in the following letter-] 

Richmond, January 22, 1834 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

The wine which you presented me with a few 
weeks ago, was made by Mr. John Carter in 1582, 
trom the Catawba grape, and without any adaux- 

‘ture of ardent spirits, or any thing else added to It; 


| but a portion of sugar to the fresh juice of the 
‘grape. It is his first experiment; and I really 
‘think he deserves encouragement. Indeed I found 
the quality far better than I expected, and © 
much better than any home made wine that I have 
| heretofore met with, and so much more like Ma- 
deira wine, both in appearance and flavor, that 
take pleasure in recommending a trial of 1,1 
justice to Mr. Carter, and hope you will publish 
this note in your “Farmers’ Register.” 
With great respect, W. R. JOINSON- 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


unpleasant and thankless task, 
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growing in the same field. Each was equally per- 


: : forated ; but the hull of the Tennessee, which was 
He who communicates bad tidings performs an ; three-fourths thicker than the Creole, could not be 


Whew prosperity | penetrated by the ant. By taking the bolls of 


ariended all occupations, when every one appeared | each kind of cotton, and with a knile paring off 
tv be actively and profitably emploved, whetherin | the hull, or covering of the boll, the depth that 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce, each | the bill of the ant had penetrated, might be easily 
reaping a fair harvest for his toil, ke who under- | traced. ‘The hull of the ‘Tennessee cotton, of the 


e . . ) 
took to depict the lively scene which was presented 


to him, felt a pleasing excitement, and a sensation 
of pride in describing the prosperity of his fellow 
countrymen. But now that the bright prospect is 
overcast, @ corresponding sympathy excites feel- 
ings of a very different character. 

So sudden a reverse has seldom, if ever, been 
experienced, extending as it does, to every class 
in every community throughout the union. We 
hear of failures among the merchants of the large 
cities, and of distress in every quarter. We hear 
of capitalists who had engaged to furnish large 
sums of money for the prosecution of works of in- 
ternal improvement, unable to compiy with their 
engagements ; of large operations undertaken by 
the states being consequently suspended ; of con- 
tractors unpaid, and of laborers deprived of em- 
ployment. We find commerce in a great measure 
suspended, agricultural productions fallen in price, 
confidence destroyed, and, in short, an entire revo- 
lution from a high state of prosperity to one of des- 
pondency and (to many) of ruin. 

Where this is to terminate none can yet foresee. 
The cause is much easier traced than the termima- 
tion; but it behooves those whose duty it is to 
guard and to promote the wellare entrusted to 
them, topnt anend tothe present state of sus- 
pense. Whether the causes of the existing de- 
rangement are attributable to personal feeling or 
to constitutional scruples, the effect is such as re- 
quires great forbearance to rest quietly under it. 

Before the expiration of another month, it is to 
be hoped that the Bank and Deposite question, 
which has engrossed the attention of both houses 
of Congress will have been brought to a satisfac- 
lory close, 

Within the last two months every article of ex- 
port has declined in price. Wheat may be quoted 
at 85 to 100 cents ; Cotton 10 to 103 cents ; | Flour 
$450; Tobacco $3 to $9 50. Public stocks have 
fallen 10 to 20 percent. Interest on money which 
last year was 43 to 5 per ct. is now 15 to 20 perct. 
Stocks in substantial banks at New Orleans which 
were worth $116 have fallen to $94. Exchange 
on England 4 per cent. bedow par—a circumstance 
unprecedented since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in England > 

January 28, 1834. 





ROT IN COTTON. 
From the Louisiana Register. 
Parish of East Baton Rouge, Jan. 1834. 

Mr. Avexanper: [ observe in No. 31 of 
your Register, that a writer in the “Southern Ag- 
riculturist” has offered a solution to the ofien agi- 
tated inquiry, “what is the cause of the rot in cot- 
ton?” [ beg leave to differ from that writer in 
Opinion. J believe it is caused by an insect perfo- 
rating the boll. Some few years since my atten- 
tion was drawn to this subject, and [ became satis- 
fied that the rot was caused by an ant ;—in coming 
to this conclusion, I observed the bolls of the ‘Ten- 
hessee, Alvarado, and the Creole black-seed cotton, 











first year’s growth, would not be perforated more 
than half way through ; the Alvarado was not as 
thick, but sufficiently so to prevent injury; while 
the thinness of the Creole admitted the bill of the 
ant to the seed. 

It is in wet seasons, when the growth of cotton 
is luxuriant, and fermentation easily excited, that 
we witness the greatest devastation. It is proba- 
ble the ant may be found in all cotton growing 
countries, and equally abundant every year: but 
from some local cause, either from the peculiarity 
of the season, or quality and exposure of the soil 
upon which the plant is situated, the hull is more 
or less thick. It must be owing principally to the 
place or climate, as it is observed, Tennessee or 
Alvarado after being planted here a few years, are 
equally liable to the rot. On observing the thick- 
ness of the covering of the bolls of the Tennessee 
cotton of the first, second, and third year’s growth, 
[ found that in the latter year the hull was as thin 
as that of the Creole. 

NUMBER AND INCREASE OF 
DENTS. 

The friends and correspondents of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister may feel some interest in the fol'owing exhibit of 
the number of individuals who have added to the value of 
our work by theircommunications. Itis cause forcon- 
gratulation, and an augury of valuable future results to 
the agricultural interest of our country, that so many 
intelligent farmers should already have surmounted 


CORRESPON- 


‘their objections to writing, and are willing to unite in 


this great plan of “mutual instruction.” This number 
might be, and we hope yet will be, increased tenfold. 

It should b2 observed, that no one individual is count- 
ed twice in the following enumeration, although he may 
have written many times, and that no private corres- 
pondent, (as such) is counted at all. This distinction 
is made because all extracts from private correspon- 
dence are inserted without authority from the writers— 
and because it is hoped and expected, that all private 
correspondents (who are not already included,) will 
hereafter be enumerated among the writers of articles 
intended for publication. 
In No. 1, there were original communications from 

7 correspondents 


No. 2, : - - 6 other new correspondents 

No, 3, : ° . a = éialy 

No. 4, : ° - Ww— — pom 
No.5, 2 © - Mo = — 

No. 6, - - - 6— — — 

ee ge ae } ii a 

No.8 - - - b— — wis 

No. 9, - - - 20—- — jo 


Whole No. of correspondents 100. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 
In this and the preceding No. of the Farmers’ Regis- 
ter, we have been enabled to present to our readers an 
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unusually large proportion of original matter—thus exhi- 
biting an illustration of the value that may be given to 
such a journal by those who are most interested in its 
success. There is good reason to expect a continuance 
and increase of our correspondence. But as such sup- 
plies must be necessarily irregular, and as the publica- 
tion of no communicationis delayed, merely to equalize 
the rate of supply, it may be expected that some future 
numbers may appear very deficient in original commu- 
nications—and such an occurrence should not be taken 
as an indication of a cessation of the labors of our cor- 
respondents, or of a diminishing value in the publica- 
tion. Our selected articles are always more in number 
than we can find space for, and these of course must 
wait as long as there are original communications to 
claim precedence in publication. 
DISCONTINUANCE OF AGENCIES. 

We have made but very limited use of agencies, (as 

stated particularly in a former No.) and _ find it neces- 


sary to discontinue all, without exception. This step 


is not caused by the slightest objection to the acts of 


any of the few gentlemen whom we have authorized 
as agents: but because agencies are supposed to exist 
where none have been authorized, and payments are 
made accordingly, instead of directly by mail to the 
proprietor. After this notice, there will be no agent for 
the Farmers’ Register. This annunciation does not 
affect the continuance of a extra copy being furnished 
to any person who will obtain four new subscribers, and 
send their payments in advance—except, that to pre- 
vent the trouble and embarrassment of opening accounts 
for such purposes,no claim for the fifth copy wiil hereal- 
ter be allowed, except for four names of new subscri- 
bers, and $20, all sent at one lime. ‘Then the compen- 
sation will be immediately allowed, and the transaction 
closed. 
TO POSTMASTERS. 

Notwithstanding the great care used in wrapping the 
copies of the Farmers’ Register, and directing each 
separate copy to the individual subscriber, as well as the 
whole package to the proper post office, complaints 
continue to be made of subscribers failing to receive 
their copies, and sometimes whole packages miscarry 
by mail, and are never heard of afterwards. With every 
care that can be used in a publication office, mis- 
takes in directing packages must sometimes be made : 
and in a very few cases only, such errors have been 
made known by postmasters, and corrected. For such 
corrections we will always be thankful, and also for 
immediate information of any minor faults in the mail- 
ing and securing of packages. But much the greater 
number of failures, which have caused so much loss to 


our establishment, cannot possibly be owing to any of 
these causes, nor even to the accidental erasure of 


names on the packages, in the mails, nor to the total 
destruction of the wrappers. Even when such rare mis- 
haps occur, (if they ever occur,) the names of subscri- 
bers remain—and if their place of residence is not 
known, the place of publication cannot be doubtful— 
and we will be glad to pay the postage on all miscarried 
copies (except of No. 1, of which many were distribu- 
ted as specimens, ) by having them sent by mail either 
to the publisher, or the editor. 

Though under no such obligation, we have supplied 


| bacco” —**Specimens of calcareous 
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duplicate copies in most cases of alleged failures by 
mail. But there must be some limit or regulation to 
these supplies—and we propose the following : Every 
postmaster at whose office copies of the Farmers’ Regis. 
ter are received for subscribers, is requested to keep a 
list of their names, and to compare with that list the 
contents of every package, before delivering any part 
of it. This being done, whenever any subscriber’s copy 


|is missing, or the whole package has been lost, and the 


postmaster (after waiting long enough for the package 
to return from its wrong route,) will certify the partic- 
ular loss, we will henceforth furnish, in all such cases, 
one duplicate copy for every one so lost. If this plan 
should be generally approved, it is intended to make 
this guarantee general (upon certain conditions) for 
Vol. 2. It will therefore be to the interest of subscri- 
bers to induce the adoption of the foregoing regulation 
at their respective post offices. If any postmaster will 
not agree to undertake so lighta service for the benefit 
of his customers, it will be for usa sufficient acquittance 
from this obligation thus voluntarily offered to be as- 
sumed. 





COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED 


The following communication have been received, 
and will be published in No. 10, of the Farmers’ Re- 
rister : 

‘Translation from Arabic work on Agriculture,” (con- 
tinued )-—** Blue Grass’”—** Importance of a proper mode 
‘of harnessing horses” —‘ Plain directions for analyzing 
marl, &c.”—* On surface draining, §c.””—* Remarks on 
ihe slack coals (or terre-houille) of the Chesterfield 
mines”’—”’ On the preparation necessary for a crop of to- 
manures’ —* On 
Wire erass,,--*.4 Farmers’ Directory suggested”. -“ Cul- 
lure of Cotton’? —* Chemical Analyses of Sheils.” 
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